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ADVERTISEMENT. 


\ROM NORF OLK, in 8 
1782 *, I paſſed thro' Lincolnſhire, 

into. YORKSHIRE; my native county; 
where I ſpent fix months ;—prin- 
cipally .in obſerving and regiſtering its 
RUuRAL EcoNOMY : a taſk I was better 
enabled to perform in ſo ſhort a time, as 
my early youth was ſpent among it; x 
my acquaintance with its preſent practi- 
tioners of courſe extenſive. | 
When I left the county, in May 1783, 

I conſidered myſelf poſſeſſed of materials 
ſufficient for the purpoſe I zhen had in 
view. But on looking over my papers 
(after I had got the Norfolk Economy 
through the preſs) I found many addi- 
tions wanting, to render my regiſter fit 
for the public eye. I therefore paid this 
country a ſecond viſit, in March laſt 
(1787 ;) and have made a farther ſtay in 
it of nine months: during which time I 


have 


dee the Preface tothe Rux AL Economy of NoRTOIk. 


ADVERTISEMEN Ti 
have not only filled up the deficiencies/T 


was aware of; but have received an in- 


flux of freſh informietion 1 did not ex- 
pect. 
It was my intedibn, When 1 came 


down into the county, to have made 
EXCURSIONS into its beft-cultivated Diſ- 
tricts; but having found, in the imme- 


diate environs of the STATION I have 


been led to fix in, full employment for 
the time appropriated at preſent to the 
county,—I am under the neceſſity of 
poſtponing the intended excurſions. I 
poſtpone them, however, with leſs re- 
gret; as, in acquiring a general know- 
ledge of the rural economy of the x1nG- 
pom, the primary object is to obtain the 
widely differing practices of STATIONS 
choſen in DISTANT | COUNTIES: the 
partial excellencies of INTERMEDIATE 
DISTRICTS, howſoever deſirable they 


may be, are objects of a ſecondary nature. 


| PrcxerIxG, 21 December 1787. 
Publiſhed March 1788, 
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ORKSHIRE has always been poken 1 


1 ot as the firſt Province of theſe R 
doms. If we conſider its ſuperior magni- VS» 
tude ; the variety and ſtrength of its natural 1 15 
features; the fertility of its ſoils; and the 4 
induſtry of its inhabitants; the abundance ' A 
and copiouſneſs of its rivers ; the richneſs * 
of the views on their banks; and the wild. 

neſs of thoſe which are found among its | | 


mountains 3—it is well e to Prei . 


Vor. 1, B Viewed + © 


„ THE COUNTY. 1, 


Viewed as a field of Run AL Economy, it 
is diviſible into MOUNTAIN, UPLAND, and 


val. The VaLE or York, falling gently 


from the banks of the Tees down to the 
conflux of the Trent and Humber, is Na- 


- ture's grand diviſiom of the County into 
EAST and WST YORKSHIRE: 


Wrsr Yorkomne. naturally _ſubdivides 


into mountains, which I ſhall term the 


Weſtern Morelands ; into Craven, a fertile cor- 
ner cut off from the county of Lancaſter ; 
and into a various attanufatfuring Diftrif * 
EasT. YORKSHIRE into Cleveland; the Eaſtern 
Meretands; the Vale f Pickering and its ſur- 
rounding banks; the Wolds; and Holderneſs. 
The WzsT2xw Monti AN ps are links of the 


_ extenfive chain of mountains which rife with 


the Staffordſhire Morelands, and. continue 
through Derbyſhire, Yorkſhire, Weſtmore- 
land, and Cumberlapd, almoſt. without in- 
terruption, to the Highlands of Scotland. 
Theſe mountains are covered with heath : 
but the vallies which. interſect them are cul- 


tivated. Wenſley-date, : the largeſt of theſe 


vallies, is fertile; and abounds with romantic 
beauties. 


CRAVIN 


„ Fo ßRKBHIRK EAT 4 


Es Avkx is well cultivated and rich in 


{vit; but not uniformly ſo; its ſurface being 


broken: it is neither a valley, a vale, nor a 
plain; nor does it fall under the idea of a 
tnountainous ot an upland country. It is 
ſmall, cotnpared : with the '6ther — of 
Weſt Yorkſhire, bo! HOW 74-23 ; 
The: MANUFACTURING Diers [CT is e 
ly featured. The northern and weſtern parts 
of it mix with barren mountains. The more 
ſouthern and eaſtern mb. —a lovely decli- 
vity ſhelving gently into the Vale of York, 
is rich and highly cultivated ; excepting the 
moſt ſouthern extremity, which partakes of 
the ſandy hills of Nottingkhamſhite s and ex- 
cepting the mounxains on its weſtern margin, 
which aſſimilate with thofe of Derbyſhire. 


The VaLt or Youx i is various ind fertility. | 


The fens at its baſe; and a heathy plain, 
part of the ancient foreſt of Giltres, north- 
eaſtward of the ety '6f Tork, ate drawbacks 
upon its productiveneſs. Ina general view, 
however, it has not, in this country, its equal. 
The vales of Glouceſter and” Eveſharn are 
more fertile, but leſs extenſive. The wide 
flat of country which lies bet Veen the hills of 
— "0 Surrey 


5 TAE SON. a 


Surtey and Kent and the Downs of, Suſſex, 
may vie with it in extent; but not in general 
fertility. If we eſtimate the Vale of York 
by the number and copiouſneſs of its rivers, 
2 the richneſs of ts marginal banks, it 
would perhaps be difficule, in- a Sone, 
to equal it ?. une oY 


* it 1 
eien wes 
*I om 2 fingular ir in my — 8 78 15 274 
of c-untry, Mr. Grtrre, in his Obſervations en dt 
Mountains and» Lakes of Cumberland and Weſtmore- 
land, and on ſeveral other parts of England, ſpeaking 
of a view from Hackfall near Rippon ; a view which 
overlooks the upper oy of this Vale; — wh It as 
allows: int 
nn See dens of 2 advantage when, you 
are carried to this grand exhibition (as you alwa;'s 
ſhould be): through the cloſe lanes of the Rippon road. 
You-have not the leaſt intimation of a defign upon you, 


nor any ſuggeſtion. that you are on high grounds; till 


, : 


the folding-doors of the building at Mowbray Point 


being thrbwn- open, you are ſtruck with one of the 
gr-ndeſt and moſt beautiful burſts St equmey: that _ 
imagination can form. 


_— # \ 


- 4. Your eye, is firſt carried many e 
tately down a bold woody ſteep to the river Ewer, 
which forms à large ſemicircular curve below; wind! 
ing to the very foot of the precipice on which you ſtand. 
Tbe trees of the + Precipice ere the central part 
of the curve. 

4. Ia other parts, too, the river is intercepted by 
woes n enough. of 3 it is an to leave the t ye 


at 


\ 


t. YORKS B IR E. F 


-» CuzveianD is, in general appearance, 2 
continuation and n of the Vale of 
h St SSA N ann 


Un 2 ; 12 Its 51 1 : | 87 Pi 
at no uncertainty. in . tracing its courſe. At the tao 


oppoſite ſides of the curve two promontoried ſhoot 1 into 
the river in © contraſt with each other: that on the 
right is woody, faced with: rock, and crowned with a 
caſtle ; that on the, left riſes ſmooth from the water, 
and i is ſcattered over with a few clumps. Fhe penin- 
fular par-, And the grounds alſo at ſome diſtance be- 
yond the iſthimus, . conſiſt of one entire woody ſcene 
which advaneing boldly to the front of the precipice, 
unites itſelf with ie, 

„ This woody ſcenery on the banks of the river 
may be called the firſt diſtance. Beyond this lies a 
rich extenhye country broken into large parts - deco- 
rated with all the objects, and diyerſified with all the 
tints of. diſtant landſcape; retiring from the eye ſceno 
after ſcene, till at length every vivid hue fading gra- 
dually. away, and all diſtinction of parts being loſt, 
the coyptry imperceptibly melts into the horizon; ex- 
cept in ſome parts where the blue hills of Hambledon 
clofe the view. 

„Through the whale extent of this 1 ſcene — 
this daligbtful gradation of light and colours, Nature 
has wrought with' her brondeſi and freeſt pencil. The 
parts are ample; the compoſition perfectly correct. 
She hath admitted nothing diſguſting; or even trivial. I 
ſcarce remember any where an extenfive view fo full of 
beauties and ſo free from faults. The forg-ground is 
as pleaſing as the back-graund ; which it never can be 
where plots of cultivation approach the eye. And it is 
rare to find ſo large an extent of near ground, covered 
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6 THE COUNTY, 1. 


Fork ; there being no other natural diviſion 
between them than what is given by an un- 
perceived elevation of ſurface, The waters 
of the Vale of York fall into the Ouſe and 
Humber ; thoſe of Cleveland into the Tees, 
which divides it from the county of Porky, 
The EasTexn MorELanDs appear as a 
detached maſs of mountain broken off from 
the BRrrisn Ales, which have been men- 


tioned. The north-weſt limb of this frag- 
ment is an abrupt broken precipice. At 


the top a barren heath. At the foot, the 
Vale of York and the fertile plains of Cleve- 
land. From the brink of this giant prect: 


by wood or other ſurface whoſe parts are alike groe 
and beautiful. : 

The vale of which this view is ts hath not 
yet entirely loſt its ancient name, the Yale of Mowbray 
ſo called from Mowbray-caſlle, now no longer 1 4 
even in its ruins; but once ſuppoſed to be the capital 
manſion of theſe wide domains. This vale extends 
from York almoſt to the confines of Durham; is 
adorned by the Swale and the Ewer, both confiderable. 
rivers; and is certainly one of the whe aw « tracts of 
country of the kind in England.” Oy 1 

The lower part of the VIER or York is not in- 
cluded i in this view. It is leſs pictureſque than the 
upper part; but more diffuſe ; more fertile; ; and, in 
We ru richer. 
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Tz - YORKSHIRE, - 
pice the Morelands dip gently. ſouthward 


tso the Vale of Pickering; on whoſe verge 


Tife abruptly a range af thin · ſoĩled limeſtone 
beights; which, in a ſimilar manner, ſhelve 
gent ly intq the Vale ; 7 e Heb its northern 
* 

The VAI E or an is a fingular 
palſigt of country, A lake left dry by na- 
ture. A baſon, formed by eminences on 
every fide, ſave one narrow outlet of the wa- 
ters collected within its area, and upon the 


* adjacent hills. Nature, perhaps, never was 


ſo near forming a lake without finiſhing the 
defign, A dam of inconfiderable length 
acroſs the Derwent, near Malton, would 
detuge the entire Vale; and the firſt paſſage 
of the waters Would, in all probability, be 
down the ſea cliffs, which are its s eaſtern ex. 


| tremity. 


The Worsps of Yorkſhire appear as if, 
during ſome convulſion of nature, they had 
been ſevered (by the ſea- like Humber and its 
broad rich banks) from thoſe of Lincoln- 
ſhire. In the preſent ſtate of things they 
may be conſidered as the main link broken 
eff tram the chain of chalky hills which is 

B 4 thrown 


raus COUNTY... » 


thrown irregularly over the more ſouthern 

provinces. . The Yorkſhire Wolds are the 

downs of Surrey on a large ſcale, They are 

the moſt magnificent aſſemblage of chalky 
hills the iſland affords, The features are large, 
The ſurface billowy, - but not broken; the 
ſwells reſembling. Biſcayan waves half-paci- 
fied, The ground in general is peculiarly 
graceful : Mood and water would. render it 
moſt beautiful. Water is forbidden. But 
wood may be had at will: and it is extra- 
ordinary that the ſpirit of planting ſhould 
have broken out ſo late. Utility, as well as 
ornament, calls loudly for the obvious im- 
provement. | 

HoLDERNess, towards the Humber, is a 
low flat tract: the Fens of Lincolnſhire on 
a reduced ſcale, But the upper margin, which 
forms the ſkirts of the Wold-hills, is a lovely 
line of country. On one hand a fertile plain, 
abounding with wood. and water : on the 
other, dry ajry downs rifing with an eaſy aſ- 
cent to the higheſt wold. 

In rivers the county under ſurvey is 
ſingularly happy. The Humszs, which 
might well be ſiyled the River or Rrves, 
bounds 


W FORKTSPIRE7 449 
_ bounds it on the ſouth. The Tezs forms 


Be its northern conſine. The Don, the Alx, 


the War, the Ousz, and the Derwent 
riſe in its * and wind through its 
plains. 

In a coMMERCIAL light theſe rivers are 
objects of the greateſt uſe. The tide flows 
into the center of the county. Not only 
Hull, but York, Tadcafter, Ferrybridge and 
' Doncaſter, may be called INLAND Ports. 
The Don is rendered navigable. to Rother- 
ham, Sheffield, the Air to Leeds, Bradford; 


the Calder to Wakefield and to near Halifax; 


the Ouſe to Burroughbridge ; the Derwent to 

Malton; the Hull to Driffeld, at the foot of 
the Wolds; and the Tees to Turm, on the bor- 
ders of Cleveland, at the head of the Vale of 
York. If, with the natural advantages this 
county poſſeſſes in its rivers, we view thoſe 
which are given it by its MixEs of coals, 
allum, iron, lead, copper; and its ManuFac- 
TURES of woolens and iron wares ; commerce 
appears to be ſingularly indebted to it; while 
to the $2a-PorTs of Whitby and Scarborough 
—as nurſeries of hardy ſeamen—the nation 
at large owe much. 


But 


10 


in miniature, 


THE/COUNTY, 2 
But national policy and commerce make 
no part of the preſent deſign; unlefs when 
they are intimately connected wWitk RVRAL 


ECONOMICS. It therefore remains to view 


the county as a SUBJECT of RURAL ECONOMY, 

No country entirely mountainvus, nor one 
which is diſturbed by manufacture, can be 
a fit ſubject of ſtudy for rural knowledge, 
The WESTERN Divislox of the county falls 


chiefly under ene or other of theſe deſerip- 


tions. There are no doubt lands in Weſt - 
Yorkſhire which are highly cultivated ; eſpe- 
cially about Doncaſter, toward Ferrybridge ; 
a paſſage worth peruſing, But if we attend 
to the EASTERN DIVISION, We ſhall find col- 


lected, within comprehenſive limits, almoſt 


every deſcription of country which is inte- 
reſting in rural affairs, A rich, well culti- 
vated plain; a group of almoſt barren mouns 
tains, inviting objects of improvement; e 
fertile vale, various in ſoil and cultivation; 
with a tract of chalky downs, terminating 
in a rich marſhland fenny country: includ- 
ing graſs land of every claſs, and arable land 
of almoſt every deſcription. It is the iſland 
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Nor do theſe NATURAL ADVANTAGES alone 
render Eaſt Yorkſhire-a deſirable object of 
ſtudy : the 1NDUSTRY OF ITS INHABITANTS 
makes them peculiarly attentive to'MINUTIAL 
matters; while the spIAIT or IMPROVEMENT, 
which has lately diffuſed itſelf among all 


ranks of men, renders this Diſtrict ſingularly 


eligible, as a field on which to trace the 
Feater QUTLINES OF MANAGEMENT, 
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© VALE OF PICKERING. 


THE SITUATION of this divifion of 


Eaſt Yorkſhire has been already given. Its 


ouvTLing ſomewhat oval. The ExT ENA of its 
larger diameter about thirty-five miles ; its 
greateſt width about twelve miles: includ- 
ing in its area, and the cultivated lands 
which hang upon its banks, and which as 
property belongs to it, about three hundred 
ſquare miles, or 200,000 acres, 

The feet of the marginal ſwells are ſtud- 
ded with Towns and vILLAGtS; Which in 
ſome parts are not a mile aſunder; but in 
others are farther diſtant, and leſs regular. 

To theſe marginal Towxsn1ps belong, ge- 
nerally, the lands of the Slope, with a por- 
tion of the area or bottom of the Vale; 
which, through this reaſon, is thinly inha- 
bited. From the center weſtward a few 
villages. are ſcattered ; but from thence 
eaſtward, the entire area, one townſhip ex- 


cepted, is included within the townſhips of 


the margin, 


The 
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The axkA of the Vale is extremely flat; 
nearly level; but being broken by hillocks 
of different magnitudes, irregularly ſcatter- 
ed; and ſometimes by promontories ſhoot- 
ing n the marginal banks ; the eye can 
ſeldom judge either of its flatneſs or its 
exten. bf 

 Theſe-niLLocks and HEAD-LANDS are in- 
variably fertile; moſtly. a fat clay: while 
the baſe on which they ſtand is either a rich 
ſandy loam ; the common ſoil of the weſt 
end of the Vale; or an inferior clay, inter- 


ſperſed with patches of moory ſoil ; the pre- 


vailing ſoils of the marſhes and carrs of the 
eaſtern diviſion. 

The MARGINS are i ſoiled. The 
ſkirts of the banks are moſtly a rich middle 
loam; dry, yet coo! (how eligible for the 
ſites of villages |) but generally decreaſe in 
quality with the riſe of the hills which back 
them. 

The word His, which on this ſide are 
bold but not broken, terminate at their ſum- 


mit in a thin chalky loam ;—the ſoil of Epſom 
and Banſtead downs. | 


_The 


VALE OF PICKERING: RK 

The ratige of hills which riſe at Malton, 
and fill up the ſpace between the wolds' and 
the heights of Hambledoi'y'- which at preſeſit 


are without a name; but which I Thall term 
thelHowardian Hitus'“ g Ate lowef And leſs 


14 


abrupt; terminating A vativis fell; Our 1 
ing a well-grounded, well-wooded, © fine © 


ſporting country the inferior Hills of Kent. 

The NokrRHERN Harviy tiſes in general 
ftill leſs abroptly ; terminating in a thin 
limeſtone loam, lying on a chain of heights} 
broken by wooded: vallies, and backed by 


the motrctand hills; which ate” interſected” 


by cultivated “ dates,” appendages of the 
oy ” out of which they fue. 

The CIMATVURxE of the Vale is above the 
latitude it lies in (34. ). The ſummer ſeaſons 
are at leaſt three weeks behind thoſe of the 
ſouthern provinces. What is remarkable, 


36 * 


the ſeaſons on the ſouthern banks, about 


Malton, lying of courſe with a north aſpe&; 
are forwarder, by- more than a week, than 
845 theſe, 


* CasTLe-Howarn, the magnificent, reſidence of” 


Howarp EarL of CarLisLs, is ſeated among theſe 
Hillocks, 
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* No YORKSHIRE. 15 
thoſe of the northern margin, which lie full 
to the ſun. The ſubſtratom of both is the 
ſame; namely Limeftone Rock. The fact, 
perhaps, may be accounted for by the pile 
of mountains which riſe behind the northern 
banks; and which, though they diſcharge 
rivers of water, flill retain at their baſes # 
ſufficient: quantity to keep their ſkirts cool 
through: the ſummer-ſeaſon, 

© The ntvens of the Vale are the Derwent 
and the Rye; which, by receiving the waters 
of the Coftay the Seven, the Dove, the Ricral, 
and other inferiour brooks *, is more. co- 
pious, than the Derwent at their confflux. 
The rivers have their riſe in the moreland 
mountains, are collected in the dales, and 
wind through the wooded vallies into the 
area of the Vale; through which they move. 
with ſluggard pace to their narrow outlet. 
177 | | As 


A remarkable circumſtance attends theſe brooks ; 

all of which, fiom the Rye to the Coſta (the Seven in 
a dry ſummer not excepted) fink (when at dead water) 

in the vallies between the Limeſtone Heights. Some 

of them riſe again in the ſame vallies in which they 

fink : others diſappear entirely, In the time of floods 

they all occupy the channels which nature has provide4 

for them on the ſurface; and which, in the annexed 

Sketch, are marked by dotted lines. 
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As a proof of the flatneſs of the Vale, the 
waters of the Rye: are ſorhe ür ör five days 
in paſing kom Hembey to Miſton (about 
fourteen mies) f and thoſe” of tus Derwent, 
not lels thani'a week: 'it-moying Fotn”Ay ton 
(about Afteen mies) te oe fahne eberal 
outlet,” It is highly pro obable, that in 4 fate 
of nature à Principal Pert tor . Vafe Wil 
ſabject to bt over flowed. E vc now GO Hats; 
ae ro ts 
made, extcnfive fields of water ate Mi to be 
ſcen in times of floods; hot,” However,” 
through natutal N bar för whe of! , 


further exeſtions bf: art. By increafing'e em 
bankments, and by removing bun chr 
narutil and -artificial'®,, the Ters, fn, their 
bighaft el, migbt de EY blk Gt 
pounds. 4 4 FN T*Y JE d is 4: 30 
INLAND iN 4v16aTION. Thi 'Detwent" is” 
mide navigable to Malton 3” and Wight," 
without extraordinary « expence, be LING? 
ſo! to Aytom; and the Rye and its branches 2 
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The cataract- like mill dam acroſs the Derwent at 
Old Malton is a public nuiſance hic reflects diſgrace c 
on eve y man of property in. the Vale, It e bs 
if intended to finiſh what nature has left undone! - 


might 
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„ YOKESHIRE 17 
might, with little exertion of art, be made 
_ navigable-to Pickering, to near Kirkby, and 
to Hemſley. But a ſequeſtered vale, with- 
out mines or manufactories, and with two 
ſea · ports in its neighbourhogd,and an inlaud- 
pott on its margin, tegquires no fartber aſ- 
 ſiſtance from: water carriage. A removal of 
the ohſtruct ius of the coutſes of the rivers is 
wanted hete rather than more artificial ones. 
Inc osux Es. A century ago, the marginal 
townſhips lay, perhaps, entirely open; and 
-there are veſtiges of common fields in the area 
of the Vale. The weſt marſhes, church pro- 
porty, have been longer under incloſute; and 
the central towidſhips were probably incloſed 
long before thoſe af the margin; the ſoils 
of that part being adapted to graſs; and 
while the ſurrounding country lay open, graſs 
land was of ſingular value. At preſent, the 
entire Vale may be ſaid to be in a ſtate of i- 
CLOWRE; a ſubject which will be ſpoken of 
fully in its proper place. 


* Excepting a manufactory of coarſe linen, which 
prevails, more or leſs, I believe, through the ſeveral 
diſtricts of Eaſt Yorkſhire, 
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un VALE OF PICKERING. 2. 
-* -Pavbuer: wood, graſs, and corn: the 
two latter ar preſent i intermixt, from the cen- 


ter of the ares to thedummit of the marginal 
heights. The firſt, 90 7 abundant,” being 
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18 1 f ins Vale are much 
, in fh the 12 ang of mall” Owners. he bn ly 
1o, not38u7 81185 BTR f1G3000.2215 
„lage eſtate bie it | contaſhs ies ON its 
cee mar in; and Wer magni tae and 
N e 2 ass by ew EHates tan che 
edo: fe ok t Etc "tae Er. 
600 e the villäges ib chert heigh- 
2 Sr bd an mtg Hide ob More- 
Rad tene to tlie verge of Ce belundgchre 
include WIH DOOM BE ERIE? he 
EARL OF SALISBURY has a confiderable pro- 
perty ſcattered acroſs the richer part of the 
Vale from Sinnington to Brawby: and there 
are ſome few other off eſtates oe noblemen in 
different parts of the Diſtrict. 


he Crown ill retains, in right of the 
dutchy of Lancaſter, ſome property in the 
ancient foreſt of Pickering; and the Ax en- 


BISHOP OF YORK has a conſiderable eſtate in 
the marſhes, 
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Sin WILLIAM Sr. Quin bas « good 


property about bis Tefiderice at Scampſton, | 
and ſome other Geßtlenlen h A refidences 


and piepen it ce Vile!“ „ Þh 
Böt the Hiagdt part bf dhe Falths of Tife Pit. 


trict are the propetty, and in gefleraf, UL in 
the occupation of Aae 2's Cs 


fande this, 5 whick it v wo uIdbe dimdült to 
equal in o large 4 Viltrick. fe to thip 
of Pickering | is a fi ngUlar in inte, It con- 
tains about three bundfel TteeHoiders, - me 
cipally occupying their e TA ret; 
many of 'which have fallen ddwn , by Roel 
deſcent, from the original purchifers. No 
great man, nor ſcarcely m "elqinee, © has yer 
been able to get a ſooting ir in 'thE e pariſh, "br, if 


any one has; the cuſtom of porrioning younger 


ſons and daughters by. a diviſior p of 5 
. 


has reduced to its origigal atoms, the 
eſtate which, may have, been accumulated. | 
At preſent 90 man is owner of three hundred. 
Pounds a year landed eſtate "\yiog within 1 
the townſhip, although its: xentals,, were it 
rack-rent« d, v ould not bee than fix or 
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je ven thouſar.d pounds. 
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The prev ailing T . ee freebold', which, 
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how#ver, is i in | hanyeaſ aſes | ſopjected to a ſmall 


an 
Helfe re eſe; ved. by the. Crown, or the feu- 
4 lords of which, je has been originally 


aha dp Pick* ings high ds full held. 
by 7 Fro as part of: Auen of Lan- 
eaſtgr, zug free-renr,of che fo dip is 28.1. 
135. Which is regvived ee by;the Free- 
: gers in Toqation, and paid, uw. part into pe 

5 Eos the. . teflees - of the Crow ns. ther re- 


1 wnderſtan 07 bo the heirs of the 


me oh Fevertham ® 1194 11. . 230 (057 
1, The a bold jfenure- is leſs P reyalept h rs. 
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which is cre tern ae indrake, 1010 ich, 
Ion 8. 5 4 Ne | 18 De 
Part of 8 it 11 [neg been given 
up in diſcharge of mpnies advanced the Crown, by agi- 


tizen of London; ; Who, in ,parcelling 1 it [urs has re. 
feryed a free-rent of $1. 28. 6 d. 


C3 probably, 
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probably, heretofore was, granted, and may 


ſill be traceable, in «Hfferent, parts of the 
kingdom, gives the occupiers of one pariſh, 
liberty to dfſvethei paryte iq Nager over, the 
commons of another, which bappen to lie 
between a meſſusge, emiet, or village, and 
a brook or other eee 
with, however, 7 tid * cattle ſa 
watered ſhall no be couch and 
la yer” on the Soo driven over, But 
* by, ieinal * Pata BUY 91 ſome 
eaſe ts ee e e en 
; the © Son bas in in inte 1705 n lth a right 
Umohage, Ab SIE rng uch a 
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194: <,78vc e BUG | 
ig gate principles of ni. 
hers, differ ie ly from thoſe which prevail 
in Norfolk #, 255 kae are in full poſe 
ſelſſſon of Ahe, £ arm stb eee which un- 


b lage years, they have, | been led, by in- 


dulgent treatment; to confider as hereditary | 
poſſeſſions, deſce! Lending from father to ſon, 
through ſucceſſive generations; the inſertion 
of their names in the rent-roll. having been 
conſidered as a tenure, almoſt as permanent 
and ſafe as that given by a more formal ad- 
miſſſon in a copyhold court. 
Qne of the firſt eſtates in the Diſtrict af- 
I forded, ſome years aga a ſtriking inſtance of 
this indulgent treatment, In the early days 


« See Rural Economy of Norfolk, Vol. . p. 66. 
C 4 of 
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of its late poſer, the tende Were not 
only ſuffered to beg neal + er gd to tbeir 
3 bt t to ſell the « good: 


5191 OJ [ 1172 DU 11 B. it. 


will” of of chem 1 5 ers. 
The effects of ee s Unprecedented” 


fg 


indulgence were theſe: 55 pinefs '6 
thouſands of individ Ri TIE {ps Ao 
of character of f the faurce of fo Ei 'bene- 
volence; a 711 75 of in impr pravements in 


huſbandry ; and, « onlequentfy 2. ly, a fols of pr62 | 


>1 duce to the Pref ent community : ” This being 


one of the, few 99805 I have met "ith; in 
which A lowneſs of 8 bebt bas 0 peintea as 4 
cauſe of indolence i the renter. Wal Ain 


in the. later part , of life, th 1 0 ee gc 
chatacter, pereęiying Pechaßz He evil 8 
of too great Jugulgenee, « or aQua . — 
motives, increaſed his rent-roll ſore Je: per 
cent. But Kill, be preſeryed his reſpe rel 
lity; 55 for, bis, f arms were ftill tlernely 
renxeg., | oo e DION 
* + JUBID ©1 23353; F 
"The : preſent rege 66 "repeated the ad. 
vance 3 but whether with. equal pro vp riety 
and equal credit, i; is a matter not "neceffity to 


be diſculled 3 in i this Pee. ü 1d6: 
Amit 
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1 has taken place on ano- 
this conſiderable Lg in, the e Vale, and with 
ſimilar effect W | riſe was moderate, 
and made with Wige the la alt ill Judged 
agd immoderate ; ; years of wretch- 


edneſs on ebe Ts hitherto partaken 
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Theſe, And he, inſtan tances which have fal- 
ſen dude e nowledge, : ate ſufficient 
evidenges of t gfl * e folly af derang ging an eſtate 


by. exce ve ren. H retofofe the Xtnants 
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old erections in proper repair! Ut bed 

with "ſubſtan tia vitdin 68 z hl age Gris | 
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Are, Arglegied, building 31 ea i didnt, 

and 1 Ippravements. in buſban 5 laid hae, 

for all egnfidence is is lo : one riſe as not þe&n 

thought ſufficient, "and two may be the U Ele 
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truth, that the common good. management 
of layingi down. lands with, grafz-ſeedy bas 
been, diſpenſed, Miabgo g for. ther 5 - Fea 
4: ſhonld-look gregnyap 15 g © bow 
be raiſed, Þ” Be this ö ieh Jad 38 im- 
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fairs, there ia haphπ medium uche ebe 
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mean value of an eſtate x be-raifedy cg on 
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At is d ideſſtly havany ofipolichdim thema · 
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this cafe onde is/ he tanly tie between 
landloid add tenant ; can if 2 riſe rent 
- berwiceffari, ir-ſhoy!&1be;madeqwith judg- 
ent and moderatioog5andoat? « onebadvance; 
bat the neceſfiry 7 confidence: mmi not be 
© M1! Aken, and the eſtaté thereby rendered: lia- 
pie tothe ate of tenumts ad H dri ven ta 
depur. ht 1252199 nd Jo 300g 
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waks 22 he caſe i 1 s Tifferent : the leale 
is in tts 2 dhe tie; ; the malntainance of 


bullaings HP um oy (Hands, and the term 
K öccup e e theTreſ porfibility | 
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1 it b not always be 
foub@ ar guafd garn its evitieffects. Howe- 
ver, ie ay de far ly inferred that an eſtate can 
Wi Propricty be rented higher under. leaſe 
Hen at Will and Further, chat leaſes, or a firm 
rel laudeoin che tenants on the head and heart 
of their landlord, arg abſolutely neoeſſary to 
improvements ih Hoſpandty. 10 

lt is not my intention to draw ware in- 
2 unleſs they reſult aptly from facts 


under obſervation 5 and unleſs they tend 
einde gen to be am obvious improve- 
ment in the general management of the 
Diſtrict under ſuruey. Nor is it my intention a 
to diftate, or even to recommend, unleſs when 
| fuch improvements preſent - Oe: to 
W in ſtrong colours. 
It appears evidently that in che — 
eſtates of this Diſtrict, the tenants (entirely at 
will) have loſt: much of the, confidence which 


ought to ſubſiſt between landlord and tenant; 8 


and 
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On the contraty, one who wants to "ſell 
ſhould wait, if he can, until a dear lim 
offer itſelf; or otherwiſe ateept, perhaps to 
A en the Faun 2 of the 
day, | 

Theſe inferences, however; are mote 
firialy applicable to ner than to IN 
purchaſes. A n 

The preſent 5 price of land in this 

Diſtrièt is about thirty years'purchaſe upon 
a fair rental value; but varies much wich 
the circumſtances it happens to be under. 

III. Tenancy. Upon moſt of the Tanger 

4 eſtates leaſes are unknown; the farms habe 

1 been let at will, and held as hereditary pof. 

| | ſeffions through ſucceſſive generations. But 

it has been already obſerved; that the bafis 
on which this ſpecies of tenancy fortnerly 
reſted, has of late years been ſapped, and 
is no longer ſufficiently eue either wor 


5 landlord or tenant. | „ 
9 in be nteddes in nick "rhe -Aretbiſhop | 
* 5 of Vork has confiderable property, leaſes for 
13 Ades is the ordinary tenaney; und there, it is 
ll obſervable, rapid improvements in huſbandry 
„ have been made. 


IV. Texm 


4 ©; © ESA. Abt V 


ir * A Lime being the faftitious ca- 
nure ef-the Diſtrict a and upon dld⸗ incloſed 
lang, the. principal means of improvement 
it may ſeem that. a ſhort term would be here 
ſufficient. But if it be confidered that the 
nature of much of the- land, and the eſta- 
bliſied practies and produce of the country 
require an alternacy of corn and -paſturez; 
Furien years is a reaſonable term 3 if the 
price of labour and produce could be forge; 
known, twenty-one years would, for the te- 
nant, the eſtate, and the community. be more; 
eligible. As i Bop ann i M4 
V. Raur. Extremely high. In moſt parts, 
of ghe Vale much higher than even in Ner- 
folk. There are lands under the Ordinary 
cqurle of huſbandry let to farmers at thirty, 
ta forty ſhillings 2 Acre. In many parts of 
the kingdom the ſame Jands; would not lat“: 
for two-thirds, of the prĩcdmeee.. on vi 
Theſe circumſtances imply a-goodneſs.of's! 
land, and a, ſuperiqrity of management,—ot 
im providence on the part of the renter, Ihe 
three may be concerned. The land is good, 
aud the management, in one particular, ex- 
cellent; and it is allowed, that to this piece 
Vor. I. D of 
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of management is principally owing; the pre- 
ſent high rate of rent. | 

Formerly it was the univerſal practice to 
plow with four oxen and two horſes, toge- 
ther with a plowman and one or two aſſiſt- 
ants, This extravagant plow-team is now 
univerſally reduced to two horſes and a plow- 
man. lt is at leaſt remarked by men of ob- 
ſervation and judgment, that without this 
ſaving in the mode of tillage, the preſent 
rents could not be borne. | 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that the 
Jands let at the above extravagant rents lie in 
eligible ſituations, and are let in. ſmall par- 
cels. The larger farms lie in general in leſs: 
eligible fituations ; and there are few, if any, 
ſo high as twenty ſhillings an acre. 


To ſpeak of the medium rent of the Di- 
ſtrict would be vague; the rate of rent is, or 
ought to be, proportioned to the quality of 
ſoils ; and lands worth from a pound to a 


penny an acre may ** be found on 
the ſame farm. 


This variation of ſoil enables the obſervant 
eultivator to make accurate diſtinctions in 


the / 
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the expence of management and produce, 
and cohſequently in the rental values of 
lands of different qualities: and this may 
account in ſome meaſure for the extraordi- 
nary eſtimation in which * land is held 
in the Diſtrict. 

This diſtinction is in general too little at- 
tended to upon large eſtates, the number of 
acres being in general too much regarded, 

and the quality of the ſoil too little. Maps 
are convenient inſtruments in the hands of 
managers of eſtates ; but unleſs they ſhew 
with ſufficient accuracy the quality and fitu- 
ation, as well as the quantity of the land they 
fepreſent, they þecome dangerous guides 
in fixing a rental: an aceurate valuation is 
much more eſtimable than a handſome plan. 
The art of ſurveying may be learnt in a 
ſchool ; but the Judgment requiſite in the 
valuation of lands can only be obtained by 
great experience in the field, and by ſome 

confiderable ſhare of knowledge of the par- 
ticular. lands to be valued, 

VI. Covenants. Undertheold tenancy, re- 
pairs were done, and new erections made entire- 


ly by the tenants, landlord allowing timber 
D 2 and 
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and on ſome extraordinary occaſions, a ſum 


certain towards the | workmanſhip and the 


other materials. 


| Gates and hedges were entirely under the 
management of the tenant ; landlord allow- 
ing timber for the gates and dead fences, as 
well as for implements uſed upon the farm; alſo 


hedging ſtuff and bruſhwood for fuel. 
The management of the land, too, was left 
to the tenant, who plowed and cropt it in the 


ſame manner as he would in all probability 


have done had it been his own eftate. 
While the neceſſary confidence on the part 


of the tenants remained, theſe principles of 
management were abundantly ſufficient. The 


tenants took care of the eſtate as their own; 
the landlord's only care being directed to the 
annual receipt of the rent. But finding the 
tenants alarmed, and ſome of them no doubt 
diflatisfied, with the recent additions of rent, 
it was thought prudent to introduce new re- 
gulations reſpeCting timber and the manage- 


ment of lands, 


Woodlangs have been in- 


cloſed, and woodwards appointed, The 


plow has been reſtrained, and particular crops 


prohibited. 


While 
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While the advance of rent remained mo- 
derate, verbal orders were found ſufficient. 
But it is not ' probable that tenants at will 
and at #ark-rent will pay much attention to 
the intereſt of their landlords, when their 
own intereſt is no longer connected with it. 
It ſtrikes me clearly that no efate at will can 
be ſafely rack-rented. Nothing but a legal 
agreement ſpecifying covenants, and bind- 
ing a reſponſible tenant, can guard againſt 
the effects of an exceſſive rent, 

VII. Removals. The time of the re- 
moval of tenants here 1s, invariably, old Lady- 
day. 

By the cuſtom of this country, tenants at 
will are allowed ro clear the premiſes pre- 
vious to the day af removal, of bay, ſtraw, 
and manure ! quitting the farm on that day, 
and leaving it entirely naked of every thing 
except the wheat on the ground; which at 
harveſt he reaps, and carries off! paying only 
for the #* on-ſtand,” or rent of the land which 
the wheat has &upicd . 


D 3 For- 


* Barley ſown before Ladyday, on allow, is alſo 
the tenant's, paying the on-coming tenant for the ons 
ſand only. 
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_ Fortunately, however, for all parties gon- 
cerned, removals have, until very lately, been 
little practiſed in the Vale: for a worſe time 
or a worſe mode could ſcarcely be deviſed. 
Old Ladyday is the middle of ſpring ſeed- 
time j ſtock are ſtill in the houſe ;—the hay 
and ſtraw partly eaten, and in part to eat; 
and at that time of the year the roads, having 
been ſoaked and eut up during winter, and 
ſtiffened by the winds of March, are in their 
very worſt ſtate, Thele are qiſadvantages 
to the gutgvin g tenant, The inconveniencies 
of an incoming tenant entering upon a farm 
deſtitute of manure, and materials to raiſe it 
from, need not be enumerated. 1 
In Cleveland, the time of ——_— is much 
more judicious. The incoming tenant takes 
poſſeſſion of the arable land at Candlemas,— 
of the paſſure grounds at Ladyday, and of 
the mowing grounds at Mayday ;— when 


the outgoing tenant quits every thing but 
the wheat. | 


Theſe regulations are admirably adapted t to 
REMOVALS IN SPRING, and render them more 
eligible in many reſpetts than MicnatL- 
MAS. REMOVALS, even when tempered with 

1 


_ 
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the Norfolk regulations. Old Michaelmas 
throws wheat ſeed-time too backward, 
and the unthraſhed corn incurs a long and 
frequently tedious connexion between out- 
going and incoming tenant: beſides, too, 
the hay, the turneps, the feedage of leys 
broken up, and of young clover. after har- 
veſt, make a long account between them : 
whereas, in Cleveland, the wheat on the 
ground, and perhaps a little remaining hay, 
are the only things to be valued (or remov- 
ed), and the remaining wheat in the barn 
(if any) the only thing the outgoing tenant 
leaves behind him. If the barns be cleared 
by Mayday, which in general they may be 
without impropriety, the connexion between 
the outgoing and the incoming tenant (or land- 
lord) diſſolves entirely on the day of removal; 
which, namely, Old Mayday, is an eligible 
ſeaſon, and a leiſure- time of the year. 
The chief inconveniency attending this 
mode of removal is that of the incoming te- 
nant (reſiding, perhaps, at a diſtance) put- 
ring in the ſpring crops, But there is no day 
in the year on which this diſagreeable buſi- 
neſs can be done without i inconveniency ta 


D 4 all 
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all parties; and all that can be done is te 
find out ſuch days, and fix upon ſuch regu- 
lations as will reduce the inconyeniency 
within the narroweſt bounds poſſible. 

From the obſervations 1 haye hitherty 
made, New Michaelmas with the Notfolk 
regulations, and. Old Mayday with thoſe of 
Cleveland, appear to be the moſt nn 
ſeaſons of removal. 

VIII. Rtcetvine, The time of receiving 
varies on different eſtates. On one, Candle- 
mas for the Michaelmas rents, and Mid- 
ſummer for thoſe of Ladyday, are the eſta- 
bliſhed times; and were they adhered to, 
better days * the purpoſe need not be 
choſen; though in ſtrict propriety the firſt of 
March and the firſt of June might be ſtill 
better *, But to ſuit the canveniencies or 
the caprice of the receiver, the ordinary 
times are ſeldom adhered to, the tenants be- 
ing left in a ſtate of uncertainty as to the 
time of receipt; notices being ſometimes 
given and countermanded repeatedly : a ſtate 
of embarraſſment this to the tenants which 


See Nokr. Econ, Mix. 47. 
implicg 
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implies unpardonable management. On a 
large eſtate the days of audit ſhould be ag 
gert and invariable as the days of entrance 
and removal; and nothing but extraordi- 
nary circumſtances can warrant a deviation. 
Upon, another eſlate, ill, mote conſiderable 
than that above alluded to, the practice is tq 
receiye a few days after the rents become due; 
namely, about Ladyday and Michaelmas, 
Worſe ſeaſons would be difficult to fix upon; 
and the practice is the leſs excuſable, as it is 
founded on the Principle of narrow econo - 
my, not on that of neceſſit , 


07 With reſpect to the mode of receiving, it is 
here reduced ta the loweſt degree of ſimpli- 
city. The tenants not only repair and fenee, 
but pay the land tax of their reſpective 
forms, which they rent qt a ſum certain, 
ſubject to no deduction; eonſequently there 
are no accounts to be ſettled, nar any youcher 
$0 be examin ede. i 


On theſe am ple principles of manage- 
ment, even. the buſineſs of receiving (the 
almoſt only butineſs on an eſtate thus ma- 
BARS is made light; and little time being 


9, loſt 
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loſt in regaling, diſpatch follows of courſe, 
In Norfolk, where economy is ſtudied with 
conſiderable attention, the Audit Frolick® 
is always a gaudy day ; but here thouſands 
are received over bread and cheeſe, and tens 
of thouſands without even a horn of {mall- 
beer to quench the' thirſt, en 
IX. Forms oF LEASES. It has been ob- 
ferved, that the leaſe is a ſpecies of tenancy 
uncommon in this Diftrict : I know but of 
one eſtate on which it has been adopted; an 
off eſtate in the family of a Scotch noble- 
man. I his eſtate is, I believe, principally 
under leaſes of fourteen years. u 41 
The form is not altogether excellent; but 

in ſome reſpects it is ſingular; and in others 
judicious. It exhihits the outline of mas 
nagement of that particular eſtate, and gives 
ſome idea of the rural FFonomy. of the Dil- 
trict. There are clauſes in it which many 
good tenants would object to ; but there are 
others which are well adapted to the pre- 
ſervation of the eſtate, without appearing to 
be oppreſſive or diſgraceful to the tenant, 

' Leaſes are annually becoming more and 
more neceſſary; and it is my intention to 
adduce 
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adduce the forms of thoſe of different DiC 
tricts. The formation of a leaſe requires 
great circumſpection. A collection of di- 
geſted clauſes will facilitate the taſk of draw- 
ing a new form, or improving an old one; 
and will at the ſame time exhibit in the moſt 
ſubſtantial form a compendium of the general 
management of eſtates in different parts of 
the kingdom. | 

LANDLORD AGREES to let; — certain ſpeci- 
fied premiſes ;—from Ladyday for a rent 
agreed upon; during fourteen years, * and 
thence from year to year fo long as (both 
parties) ſhall pleaſe,” 

Arso to put the buildings in tenantable 
repair. 

LANDLORD RESERVES all mines, quarries, 
and royalties; timbers, and timber-like 
trees, ſpires and other trees ;—with power to 
ſearch for cut down and carry away at ſeaſon. 
able times; together with full power of 
ſporting, &c. & c. (Tenant being allowed 
ſuch damages as two indifferent perſons © of 

equal degree“ ſnall determine.) 


Also 
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Also a power to enter upon the premiſes 
from time to time, to view the repairs and 
the condition thereof. N 

TEnAnT AGREES to take ;—and to pay, 
without deduction (except the land tax) half. 
yearly ;—at Michaelmas: and Ladyday (or 
within twenty days, demand being duly 
made) under forfeiture of the leſe. 

Arso to pay ſuch aſſeſſments, and to per- 
form ſuch ſervices,” duties, and cuſtoms, 
as are or ſhall be incumbent on tte pre- 
miſes, 


Aso to perform che cuſtomary W 
or boondays obſerved at the lord's principal 
manfion ; ALsO # all 6ther ſuits; "ſervices, 
duties, and cuſtoms of any kind which 
* now ate or ſhall at any time during this 
* demiſe, be taxed, charged, or impoſed !” 

Also to obſerve all rules, orders, and 
bylaws of the al leet and baron of the 
lord. | vw» xj 


a 
fi 


Arso not to let, nor ſuffer any perſon 
whoinſoever- to occupy, the whole or any 
part of the premiſes, “other than him 
*++ rhe ſaid (tenant) his executors or admini— 

6 {trators, 
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« ſtrators, their or his wife or children ;—or 
« a cow-gait to a cottager holding under the 
« lord;” Metin worms licence in writ- 
ing. 3 ATE 
Also to keep the buildings fences, and 
watercbutſes in good repair; and to ſcour, 
yeatly; ſuch ditches and watercourſes as 
landlorä ſhall direck: provided the part ſo 
ſet out da not exceed one-fixth of the whole. 
Also not to cut donn, ſhred, top, or lop 
timber or other trees; but to defend from 
cattle all trees and hedges. | 
Also not to burn fern, nor furze for aſhes 
for ſale, without conſent, | 3 
Also not to ſow rape, Hemp, flax, word, 
weld; m madder, or hops; nor more than a 
ſpecified quantity of potatoes, without leave. 
Arso to hoe, properly, all lands ſown 
with turnep ſeed, a nd © to dreſs and weed 
« them according to good huſbandry,”— 
under the penalty of 10 8. an acre. 


Axso to ſpend on the premiſes all the 
graſs, hay, and ſtraw grown thereon. 


Arso not to ſell nor Carry off dung or 
ether manure, nk 8, 


rer 
+. 9 9 9 


ö 1˙1 


Also, 
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Also, not to ſtock the premiſes with rab- 
bits. 
Also, not to ſi uffer pigs to BY looſe without 
being rung. But in all things to uſe the 
= premiſes in a huſband-like manner, 
| Also, to reſort with his corn, grain, and 
griſt to his lord's mill. | 
Also, to employ ſuch mole-catchers and 
vermin-killers as landlord ſhall appoint or 
approve. 
Also, not to obſtruct workmen, nor game · 
keepers, &c. &c. | 
Also, not to ſport, nor keep ſporting dogs, 
&c. &c. without leave in writing. 
Also, in the laſt year, not to ſow more than 
one-fourth of the arable land with wheat, 
Also, in the laſt year, to ſuffer oncoming 
tenant to enter after Michaelmas to ſcale and 
dreſs the graſs lands, and to plow the arable 
for fallow or for crops,—and to ſow and 
harrow,—without hindrance. | 
Aso, at the determination of the demiſe, 
© whether by ſurrender, forfeiture, or other- 
tc wiſe,” to leave the laſt year's manure, ſtraw, 
dung, and compoſt, 
Also, to leave in tenantable repair, and with- 
out waſte or ſpoil, all the houſes, buildings, 
fences, 
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fences, ditches, and banks; AND to diſcharge 


all taxes and other outgoings due from the 
premiſes. | 

TENANT BINDS HIMSELF, &c. in a ſpecified 
ſum for the due performance of the ſeveral 
covenants. 

TENANT TO BE ALLOWED (by award of ar- 
bitrators), for the wheat of the laſt year: to 
be valued | in Auguſt or September before i it 
be cut: deducting from the eſtimate value 
the rent of the land it may grow on, agree- 
ably to a ſpecified valuation. 

Also, for the turnep fallow of the laſt year. 

Arso, for the hay and ſtraw left uncon- 
ſumed, Ax for the manure of the laſt year; 
TOGETHER WITH the uſe of ſuch land as land- 
lord ſhall appoint for the conſumption of hay 
and ſtraw, after the expiration of the term, until 
Mayday. 

Also, during the term, to be allowed lime- 
ſtone for the uſe of the farm; ſuch lime- 
ſtone being raiſed by the landlord, tenant 


paying fourpence a * 107 raiſing 
them. 2 


diſputes ſhall be ſettled by arbitration. 
I N- 


MUTUALLY AGREE that all unprovided-for 


* 
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THERE has no doubt been a time (and 
not perhaps many centuries paſt). when the 
entire country lay open; when common 
fields, common meadows, common paſtures, 
open woods, and extenſive foreſts and waſtes, 
were the only diviſion of lands in this 
kingdom. Even the demeſne lands of the 
feudal lords appear to have once lain open 

with the lands of their tenants. 

FiFZHERBERT, who wrote about two hun- 
dred and fifty years 80 75 *, ſpeaking of the 

herbage 


* AxnTrovy F1TZHERBERT was Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas in the reiga of Henry VIII, Beſide 
his Natura Breyiun, Juſtice of Peace, and other works 
in the law, he left two on Rural Econgmy— the Boks 
or HusBanDRY and the BoxE or SUrvEyinG ;z — 
the firſt treatiſes probobly which were written on the 
ſubject in the Engliſh language; and the beſt that were 
written for more than a century afterward. There has 
been ſome doubt about whether theſe two treatiſes were 
really written by Judge Fitzherbert ; but I flatter my» 
{elf I ſhall, in its proper place, be able to adduce fuſlt- 
cient exidence of their being his productions. 
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herbage of townſhips, ſays, by that ĩs to be 
« underſtood the common paſture of the 
ce town whereupon the herdman kecpeth the 
ce tenant's cattle ; for · it may be ſo good that 
« the tenants need not to have any ſeveral 
600 paſture” [importing in this place ſtinte d 
paſture}; but that their common paſture 
« ſhould be able to find all their cattle, both 
&« horſes, mares, beaſts, and. ſheep: and ſo 
« it was of old time, that all the lands, mea- 
« dows, and paſtures lay open and uncloſed. 
“ And then was their tenements much better 
T and cheaper than they be now; for the 
6c moſt part of the lords have encloſed their 
«© demeſne lands and meadows, and keep 
c them in ſeveralty ; ſo that their tenants 
& have no common with them therein.” In 
this ſtate the cultivated lands of the kingdom 
appear to have lain in  Fitzherbert's day. 
For in his laſt: chapter, the ſubje& of which 
is, „How to make a townſhip. that is worth 
2 twenty marks a-year worth twenty pounds 
tt a. year,“ he recommends incloſure not 
as a known improvement to be perſevered in, 
but as a ſcheme eligible to be adopted. 
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In the x HAT an An d 


within the laſt 710 127755 loſure has mad 1 


JTEIRY 


0J 27159 
a rapid progrefs; 4 and! eee and 85- 
1757 I beheve, Meuse to. .thaſe, foreſcen 


QfIIC1 


by Firebervefh to Iv 190 6 gar We 11s the highe ſt 


536 open fields d co of 
Nate the — 7 2 35 ſeparate incloſpres a 


; 50161 OOJ 10 199 
middle ft ate which  ſeems/1 to.be well vdapred 
ta the preſent population of this, ouptry. 1 
a5 6, this, as; 1 15 AJ's, 1e If ineloſure 


4841 21 


ore an open field, or IN undivided common 


TO © A 


0 by rare, and the eee of them 


HP QoS ©Þ v 


fore 5 proper time to regiſte x intereſling 


4 4 — Yi 


facts relative to the object, ang is th ec 


— *' 1482 


per place fe for  adducing th 2 I eve 1990 


u own reme e TAY ee 
the Yale, under obſervation, Jay, open,; ae 
La FAFSEI ag open. field or ap undiyided cons 


mon FEMAINS, \ Beſides, the largeſt Parit in 


the. ale—one of the moſt extenſive paril des 


2in 77 £ 


_ the, kingdom—is, now under incloſure.; 


-N9Y the 
and the circumſtances attending it a. are ſuc 128 


_— 221738 


have beldom occurred; a  ſpitabl e opportunity 
this for endeavouring to aſcertain. juſt ideas 
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of a” fubjet "Which, d ugh it has of late 


Als Veen inet agitated, aß pears to he, even 
Jer impeffeckiy d Ades. _— 
i che eg 187 of the pr. oy nt century, 
thier" Sky of . re- 
Hale 38 e anGient on LEE ſtate. <7 

l a de Wigs is be 
Waal betegti) as one fownthi p, it had 
beet fabi) {pit into tuo diviflons by 
2 Hüttiral Ine, 4 conkiderable brook Which 
rutisthebdgh e e 
8 each ddr the brook lay a ſuite of 
Cor rtl bs; three in number; for the 
uhvarying ound” of wheat, &c. . beans, 5 &c. 


fallow,” Theſe le common fields w [O 3 540 


e reſpe 
nay iwie 84 1 into axgangs Fed Kore 


(1, GAY DINE 101 225 
over every field; fo that eack occupier might 


haven rai or GRSTHar mare 'of good. and 
bad, near and difläut land; he Eufes being 
in this, as In every other Comtndf. FILE town 
hip, placed/i in che town.” 1 Each held. cc Lon- 
Liſted of t twenty-two  oxgangs; each des w] ich, 

on one fide of the townſhip, « contained twen- 
ty-four acres—on the other twelve acres : : 
conſequently the fix fi fields contained 2376 
Aces, if 6 1150 01 r 


Fach diviſion had likewiſe its coMmon 
MEADOW, | 


E 2 e 
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11091 9 


n 
Other po tion ns of the rownſhip were laid 
ISL 119? vIIB9 1) 
out in STINTE wholly appendant 
br 57520. Feet O. 19) 1935 ppe 


each oxgang of 
ro the Ts Ol I {103 8 58 


daß rere =O p litre number of 
gaits for £0W5 19 TR Ke, 10 voy, nf 
"nc The remainder rf the townflitÞ;"coitain- 
ing many thou and 8 Son Mo gr" 


During this century the E enn. Ids and 
Nane meadows have bech" gradually bon 


Coy 
2 54 


.Iract! ng by y amicable” exchanges alld 'traficfers, 


and are now e manner  wheflyinel6ſed. f 
e he est 250 10140 de 
ſtinted aſtures have, at different titnes, 
Wa Wine 11 
hes gen incloſc ſed BS. commiſſith' namely, by 
: 85 unanimous reference Gf the Parties con- 


W “, 90 


cerned to certain arbittatölg br tommil- 


* d 8 v1 


4 ſionets, beiig by themſelves; Witllobt 
call log, 10 th the aid of þ; arliarns at The cotm- 

« 15071 — 1 5 P 
HY are now under 2 IRE. Putkdant'ts a 
(1970 Po bs DAK poſe. Qt x 5 


Ki Rrgew ired for that pur 


ND NY TH 


has Thie bill, and f Sede attending 


ES 


the | procurement, of! it, afford a {triking p pic- 


tk modern incloſures by, act of parlia- 
ment. | | 
- The lands to be appropriated 1 in this caſe 
conſiſted of 3, 00 acres of c ulturable” ſoil, 
valued (by the commitſion under the inclo- 


ſure) 


141300 1 . 


LP 


* I 
* 
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ſure) at 38. to 50s, ap acre rent; and of a 
ſtill greater quantity 0 9 of heathy barren- land, „ 
reaching to the > Center of, the morelands, va- 
& ſ . 

lued (by. che ame) from below 38. down to 
* 15517 So 55 8510 | 

zd. an acre. be. g quantity oxgang or 


common- fiel, land . { as. , aboxe. a aſcertained), 


2376 gcreß : gad il. 2 of ancient com. 
mon-right houſes, or. fites of ſuch houſes, two. 


17 Jer 17 nne 


hundred ang. ſixt Y een 
To. thoſe. 2376, acres 75 7 1 "theſe | 260 


houſes, or ſites, the commons belonged ; bur 
in what Proportion had | not for ages perhaps 
been clearly-underſtood. - Within memory, 
it ſeems, an, attempt was made to ſtint them; 


but the regulation 1: laſted on] one one year. "Be 
{1-3 


fore and tinge; 1 that time they have been, in 


50 1 


the ſtricteſt ſen N © of Yi word, ns com: 


_ mong, for all kind nds of 20 Us e 


10 510 UI 120 eon 2 ſ! 
2Xcepting ſhee p and workin oen; len 


gon 129 2109 py Vah 
laſt were, 1 5 laws of the townſhip, con- 
3. 1 he | 112119 


fined to the ſtints paſtures "add dhe bland 


201AT1H! 8 DIO} h 1 f 
commons; and the former te to the upland 
commons only. MUIONIOT HT2D0 do 97TH) 


It may be taken for granted, that the firſt 
mover. to an incloſure'1 is private intereſt, ra- 
ther than public ſpirit. In the caſe of Pic- 


03 8 


9 1175 . E 3 Fre kering, 


Together with the meadow lands. 


. — 8 
222 "2 bg 


— — — —— . __ 
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kering, the LAND-OWNERS in geheral. were. 
ſatisfied with "_ open ſtate of the commons. 
Some of them Who had inhetited, ot pur- 
chaſed, at an advanced price, layds, hi ich 


lay convenientiy tof the, commons) were ob 
courſe Adverſe, y A 8 Sie 


mere FOUSE-OWNBRS were 0 A 8955 
five of the a of their cla clai gr . their 


21 


voices were too 0 ak, to. be heard i among. 
thoſe of the layd-own ners. 


fr 01 94m e e- sI A 
Undet theſe . circumſtances t je mmons 
721 1g T9112) us; 49 3 21 


lay open, hee r prob babl 15 ave conti. 


35075 LIL froſty * = 
nued in that ſtate had th tl here. cen. &other 
YQATY AAQNHT. OO cor 155 1 the 
intereſt in the townſhip. than 
own 72 | Lan 1 s and « — Su a; of 29 my 
wners of 1 N d N 
2 L | Is 280 fou uh, oukand actes uy 


But the rinheof © : of four th 


Ii RIIARN 89 102 ; M 
of eng was an obj ok . feat th . 
a 11 ch O7 7451 5 
; -riddked he 


nitade to b e ove 


125500 15 F FL * Ae ot 
lives, vn er th ean of 
13 10 Qty B 1 1 ade. / : 
feen, ad C e i. too Ta cinariog, 40 85 
; 8 1 071 Hoe Th 11217 
loſt fight 


'D 1938131671 « wht 37] 404 


40 155 4 thus 5 powerfully, the 4e Me of 1 e 
tithes ap ied t to the LAND-OWNERS to Join 
nde ie 
him 48 an eee to parliament for an 
nclof\ite.” The land- owners refuſed: their 


07 4319 nina » 320691 
conduct, however, was im pol gc an . 
) * n £4979 8773) 2 81 dged no 


| 6. 
** — 
1 , 
* 


5-2 


judgod; ande A fair vppottunity loft ic mot! 

cafily tg aimed. Yo H n5qo och dw BSH 

The leſſee of the tithes «Red under a reſto” 

leſs ithpulſe ; and ins 1 

e 

He, 'rhebfote, Ap Pfledd "to the Höbst 

1113 nd. Ke nene Gale bei wy 

which effi ten they "had þ Walt tho; ght o hy 
few Frankie With fed 919% eld, 


10-bass to od: 
* law-a ent v well ſuited to the 977 was 


pitched uf upon; and other agents, no leſs qua- 


DIC 102 9 noo, veil 
lified, gave k e pitn lie beſt a aſſt kane. An. 

10 T8 (1J]- (3k QI 
e ual divifion o of the cominons amon the 
; | VoOT 5143 Of 3385 

houſes only was the prize held out; a 
g42J0H Ds 24G At 211 8. 2159 80 

bill, framed for the purpoſe of obtainin * 
23575 MSID Oddo 93103 ans 1 1 

was ſent up to Parli lament. 

"B61 2654 607 Tecon Fri has awd. 10 
20D ; 


57 150 8 Tat 20 Ppf = Fas made 
OW 


YAOIBK/SHI-REX I 59. 


% x x 


the lan DUB ; ee mp Ae ul Fall 
te l well 177 for 78 got t here bef ore 


©0? (N1T8S 291 
them, t cir Fatentiona of throwing out the 


bill were fruſtrated, _ 15 "ts 3) 
Parliament, eee ſeeing probabl VE e 
iniquity c of t the bill, without being willing ro, 
enter, into a minute | inveſtigation, or 9, at 
their diſtance a aſcertain with convenieggy 
ſulbgient fats, left a principal matter open ta 


5930 
4 a trial 
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%. 


a trial at law namely, whether the, commons 
ſhould be divided 3 only; or 
whether onemoiety of; them ſhould remain 
with. “ tho lands, of the townſhip, which, 
upon the firſt of January 1284 hh logged 
to the Owners of EK Fe 
60 „ meſivages, cottages or ſites.“ rs, d 

„In; conſequence, of this, order of, Parlia- 


ment, the queſtion. was tried, E leigned 


mer ß Yen ene Main; 
AThe arial was cond ated with the. ſame ex 


88 on the part, of the promoters of the 

bill, and with the ſame tameneſs and ill 
judged can! fidence on the part of its oppo, 
ſers as had been evident in every, ſtage 0 


VI | 7 
the buſineſs. Theſe circumſtances C0-0pc- 


B ſfIUl 168 3 10+ 1 : FLECTL 
ratipg with the“ uncertainty of the LN 5 
- Ty 4 


2 verdict was obtained in favour of. the 
houſes, . 
| 43 

Thus, by manæuvre Ae even the 
ſhatow of rieb. ben of offere the owner of 
a mCre cottage without a I or 
of a heap of ſtones which had long lain as 
ruins, and who could have no rightful ad. 


vantage whatey cr from the commons in their 
open 
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open ſtate, became entitled to an equal ſhare, 
under the inclofure, with the largeſt land- 
owner; who, perhaps, previous to the paſ- 
ſing of this law, wee n ſome 
hundred acr es. 211381 


lt is true, many poor families may pads a 
temporary relief by this ineguitable tranſaction; 
and ſo far' the bill may have operated bene- 
keially. But it muſt be evident to thoſe who 
have 4 Knowledge of the townſhip, and wha 
think impartially on the ſubject, that they 
might with equal propriety have been re- 
lieved out of the incloſed lands, or the per- 
ſonal 0 of the land- owners; and it 
could not be the intention of Parliament to 
be inftrumentalin transferring the property of 
one man to another without a ſufficient cauſe: 
we may therefore ſafely conclude, that Par- 
liament either in this caſe were impoſed up- 
on, or judged erroneouſly ; or that they aro 
in want of ſome net Nei en of in- 
cloſure. | 


I ſhall not Neft to dictate to Parlia- 
ment; but as I have paid ſome attention to this 
important ſubje&, and may not have an- 
other opportunity ſo ſuitable as the preſent 


of 


5 1 πẽ0W6ö U 84 gr 


of ſpeaking hy Hetfilnents! upon ie, NPA 
here thru 6ether® the Adead Wi Mare 
truck 448, us \@gtobri6-#8tk fof Fufther uf. 
enteo! bus wolq: o: 2bnel 9[dgre ad 22091 
It winde proper in h corſet! to tak hi 
view of the crigin f common; auc the li 
laying out of idwunſhipsf d 5165 ea *? 
*Firzhetbett, whole GPfmOt“ in chis Cafe ß 
valttable; ſpeaking of cuſtotmar) traute in! 
bu Ath chapter of Surveying; Tays,) ee Chſz*" 
« rdif79 tenants are thoſe thüt Büld their 
E.janda>bf chtir lord by dpY of court- T 
© after the tuſtomi gf the manori And there 
« erthupprenancs within the / fare aner 
chat hayemoicopics, and yet hold by like 
** uſtam and ſe vi ctunt the wilhof the lord: 
an in mibe ſopiniong it began] ſobmufter 
he: Conqueſt]: hen William Cohqueror 
e h,eœ˖αE,&c(tu the realm, he rcwarded a 
« thoſe that came with him, in His" Mage i 
royale according to their: degice!” And to 
«honourable mem he gave lordſhips; ma- 
« hots, lands, and tenements, with all the in- 
« Hababaiits, men and worten, direlfing/th the 5 
lame, to de wir them at their p ſeuſure.“ | 
And in his Yolh chapter, tl well pro. © 


A poſes 


k 4 . 
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poſes to impreve by, inoloſuxe, he fay . lt 5 
70 eee e eee 


e ſtandeth in tillage, in the, plein COunmry's): 


te there be arable lands to plow and ſow, and 


« leys, to tie} or, tedder horſes and! mares 
te ppon,{; and gommon paſtute to keep and 


« paſture cattle, beaſta, and ſnheep upon j 


ec and allo meadow ground to get hay upon?” 
In, another part af the ſame treatiſe, chaps. 
ter 4. Of foreign paſtures that he com- 


40 mon, % he ſays, ec This 1 18 2 dark letter go 


c be, underſtood without a better declara- 
« tion, for ĩt may be underſtood three wa. 
&« In many towns, where cloſes: and paſtures 
« lie in ſeveralty, there is commonly a com- 
mon cloſe taken in, out of the commons 


or fields, by the tenants of the town, for 


their xen or kine, or other cattle, in 
which cloſe every man is ſtinted, and ſet 
eto a certainty how many beaſts: he ſhall 
ce have i in the ſame, and of what, manner * 
* beaſts they ſhall be Another manner 

* of common is moſt commonly in plain 

8 champion countries where the cattle ga 
* daily before the herdman, and lyeth near 

2 adjoining to the common fields; and i Rk; 
Sn _. © may 
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ce may lie in two or three places or more. 
The third manner of common is the lord-s 


* 0utwoods that lie common to his tenants; 
t s common moors or heaths, the which 
e were never arable land.“ een ee 
The ſame, or a lee of el of 
lands remain in every aer TO to 
this day. Each townſhip is on coxmon 
ARM; laid out into three arable divifions. 
for corn; a flat of meadow land for bay ;— 
and one or more paſtures for ſtock, © Ml 
It appears evident from obſervation i in dif. 
ferent Diftricts of the: kingdom, that i in dete 
out townſhip which contains a 8 
ſoil, the drieſt and beſt lands have my 15 
out as arable fields; ; the wettell, if fublicient: 
ly ſound, as roowing ground; | and the t- 
mainder 2s paſture, land, and as A ſource of 
fuel, In ſome rolynſhips, part of the paſture 
ground has been ſer apart as 4 ſtinted paſtute 


ſor ſome particu lar ſpecies of cattle; ung, 
in others, part of the common-field land has 
been laid to grafs for the purpoſe. of tedder- 
ing hotſes upon in the corn years, and fecd- 
wo ſncep pvpon in the ener. c . 
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In townſhips, of a more uniform ſoil, good 
land, fit for grable, has been ſet out as com- 
mon, paſture : Þ for in the days when town- 


poſlible to have apex, and manured the 


£ommo Wiebe A townſhip without a com- 


t3C 
mon pal ſture, .tb Ty it would how be, when 
the uſes of cloyer and yetches : are known, to 


(EET WOW 


manage farm entirely under the Plow, with- 


$5 


out, any, poſſibility of purchaſin g manure. 
| 1 18 therefore evident, that common paſ- 


# 1x 


common fields are in their original 


” | Hs 


intention, and ever have been in their uſe, as 


inſeparable as animal life and food: —it was 


10 Ot 


neceffar ry to keep working ſtock | to till the 


51 1990 


fields, and almoſt; as neceſſary to have other 


live ſtock to conſume the ſtraw, and te to raiſe 
manure And it may be ſafely drawn” as an 
infecence, that t the berbage of the common 
Paſtures of a given townſhip belong, in their 


original intention, to the arable 25 Ack 


lands of that townſhip : for, without them, 


the former muſt have lain in perpetual fal- 
low, and the hay'of the latter have been uſe- 
leſs. Conſequently, By the criginal intention, 
every houſe which occupied: a portion f the 


arable 


hips, were laid out, it would have been leſs 
| [$ 
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arable and miadoiv land of the townſhip,” had 
a right to portion ofthe'birbage of the 
common paſtures uh this Without atly fe- 
gard to the time of its being trected; 
namely; whether before or after the laying 
out. of the townſhip. 001 10 * ohe Isnrgo 
But with reſpect to the fall, 2 af the N 
(When theſe were not relerved te to ib 80 | 
the original intention was undoubicaly dif 
rent; fox a certain plot of woddlahd (for i in. 
ſtance) was ſet out in proportion to the num- 
ber of bouſes in the townſhip at the time of 
ſetting out. This was a grant of the lord 
to the bones in being at the time of the 
grant ; which particular houſes thereby ob! 
tained an'excluſive right to the fuel and pan 
age thus granted; otherwiſe an unlimited 
and exceſſive increaſe of houſes might have 
abridged the ellginal habitations in tbeir 
right, and have done your” the Giiglnat fa- 


tention. 2 


Since the improvements in wits ha 
the art of mining have taken place, many 
common woodlands have” * probably beey 
cleared Wy for it is evident, from ob- 
8 ſervation 
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ſervation confirmed by tradition, that many 
of, the graſsland commons, which now remain, 
and which, a feweycats ſince ue te thickly ſcat- 
tered oyer theſkingdem, were. formerly co- 
vered wholyioricpartially with wood; the 
original ſources of fuel aridicpanage : which 
fue gal, Pap ape; belonged .exelufively to the 
gfiginal houſes ;.. conſequently, when the land 
which Spogue d chem was cleared, the houſes 
had a plea for an exclulive right to the ber- 


Za 


bage which ygegeded., 


| 90 39) n 

bus the ancient houſes . ing, hy original 
right, a claim upon the wood, and, by impli- 
cation, upon the herbage which ſuecelded it, 
they became iects of importance compared 
With madern hauſes; and it appears to have 
grown / gragually,,mntoua ; cuſtom, which in 
time became dawe that nn modern houſe, nor 
even the lands of, the tayalbip which lay to 
them, ſhould. epjoy eitheg che fuel er ther hers 


. 
bage of the commons. 011021 


Thus the ancient houſes by implication 
gained in part, and by uſurpation entirely, a 


hip vibe en gf che gqmamons; hich 


101 719 privilege 
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privilege has rendered them more valuable 
than modern houſes of equal ſize; and this 
difference in value is the * intereſt they 
have in the commons. 

It is the moſt they ever had, or can of right 
have, while the commons remain open. For 
a mere, houſe without land has neither plow 
to wok. manure to raiſe, nor fodder to con 
ſame, and cannot in the ordinary courſe of 
huſbandry make any uſe whatever of the 
berbage of a common. 

And with reſpect to the privilege of pre- 
ſentation, it is equally vague in the owner of 
an ancient houſe to lay claim to an equalized 
ſhare of the lands of a common, becauſe by 
a power (no matter now whether uſurped or 
not) of enfranchifing the lands of ftrangers 
to a ſhare of the herbage, as it would be in a 
lay-preſenter of a living to lay claim to the 
benefice, becauſe he has the advowſon, 
Whatever the advowſen is worth, ſo much 
intereſt the preſenter of the herbage of a 


common, or the profits of a living, has in 
that common, or that living. 


From theſe premiſes we may infer, that 
now, neither an ancient houſe without lands, 
| of 


- 


5: YORKSHIRE. _ 
of a given townſhip, belonging to it, nor a 
parcel of land without an ancient houſe being 
held with it, is entitled to any ſhare of the 
common herbage of that townſhip. But, 
wheneyet, this houſe regains land, or the land 
is again laid to an ancient houſe, the right of 
commonage returns. The right, therefore, 
only lies dormant ; and is not, in either caſe, 
extinguiſbed. „ | 
The ſame of a ſite. While covered with 
ruins, it can have no right either to fuel or 
herbage ; .but whenever the houſe is rebuilt 
and inhabited, a right of fuel returns ; and 
having had lands laid to it, a right of herbage. 
And whatever a ſite is worth over and above 
the value of the land it contains, ſo much in- 
tereſt it has in the common lands of the 
townſbip it lies in. 

The intereſt of dormant lands may be aſcer- 
tained in a fimilar way: whatever their value 
18 depreciated by the alienation from the 
commons, ſo much % intereſt they have in 
a diviſion of them. To ſhut them out of an 
Incloſure Bill is to take them by ſurprize, and 
thruſt them out of the townſhip ; thereby 
ſtrangling that right which before had only 

Yor. I. 3 ſlept ; 
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ſlept; and which might the next year, or the 
next day, have awakened in its fulleſt luſtre. 
Beſide theſe particular intereſts, there is 
one general intereſt to be conſidered; namely, 
the tuation of lands, houſes, and ſites, with 
reſpect to the common to be incloſed ;—for 
houſes, at leaſt, which are ſituated contiguous 
to a common, had in the firſt inſtance, have 
had ever ſince, and muſt have while the 
commons remain open, a greater benefit 
from its herbage, and have on that account 
been ſold and purchaſed at a greater price 
than houſes ſituated at a diſtance ; and of 
courſe have a right to a greater ſhare of the 
lands to be incloſed. | 
The intereſts of tes vary in a fimilar 
manner. | | 
But, with reſpect to landt, this ſpecies of 
intereſt is leſs evident. While common fields 
and common .meadows lie open, they have 
little advantage or diſadvantage from ſitua- 
tion with reſpect to the common paſture, 
But where the arable and meadow lands have 
been incloſed, and the paſtures remain open, 
ſituation becomes of conſiderable importance. 
And where the appropriated lands have been 
| long 


J 
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long held in ſeveralty, and have been ſold 
and purchaſed under thoſe circumſtances, the 
lands which lie near to the common paſtures 
ſeem to have gained by the circumſtance of 
incloſure, ratified by long uſage, an extraor- 
dinary and permanent intereſt in the herbage : 
an intereſt which they can never loſe ſo long 
as the appropriated lands remain incloſed, and 
the common paſtures remain open. Hence 
it is unwiſe in thoſe whoſe lands lie at a diſ- 
tance from the common paſture, to ſuffer a 
partial incloſure to take place; for by that 
means they are eſtabliſhing, to their own diſ- 
advantage, a ſpecies of intereſt in common 
paſtures, which before had no exiſtence. 


Before we proceed farther, it may be pro- 
per to conſider the limits of common-right on 
unſtinted common paſtures. 

It is generally underſtood, and may, I be- 
lieve, be conſidered as the common law of the 
realm, that each common-right houſe has a 
power to ſummer as much ſtock on the com- 
mons as the lands which lie to it will winter: 
or, to ſpeak more practically, a right to ſtock 
in proportion to the value of the lands re- 


ſpectively held with thecommon-right houſes: 
F 2 for 
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for it ſo happens, that by improvements in 
huſbandry ſince the time of lay ing out town- 
ſhips, — more eſpecially whe : the appropri- 
ated lands have been incloſed, - commons in 
general are unable to ſupport in ſummer ſo 
much ſtock as the arable and meadow land 
can winter ; conſequently it is become im- 
practicable to adhere cloſely to the ancient 
regulation: which ancient regulation, how- 
ever, though time has rendered it in moſt 
caſes impracticable, is as ſtrong an evidence 
as need be produced in favour of the herbage 
of unſtinted commons belonging ſolely to the 
lang, 2 5: - | . | 
That the idea is ancient, and not of mo- 
dern invention, may be ſcen in Fitzherbert ; 
who, in his 6th chapter, Of Foreign Woods, 
« where other men have common, but where 
the lord may improve himſelf,” ſays, 
« It is clearly ordained by the ſtatute of, 
«© Merton, and after confirmed by the ſta- 
« tute of Weſtminſter, that the lord ſhall 
improve himſelf of his waſtes—leaving his 
« tenants ſufficient common. It is neceſſary to 
« be known what is ſufficient common; and that 
ce to me ſeemeth by reaſon ſhould be thus : 
© To fee how much cattle the hay and the 
« ſtraw 
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* ſtraw a huſband getteth upon his own te- 
c nement will find ſufficiently in winter if 
they lie in the houſe and be kept therewith 
all the winter ſeaſon; for ſo much cattle + 
„% ſhould he have common in ſummer ; and 
* that is ſufficient common.” It conſequently 
follows, that the occupier of a houſe without 
land could not of right keep cattle upon the 
common in ſummer ; becauſe his tenement 
afforded him neither hay nor ſtraw wherewith 
to keep. them in the houſe during the winter 
A . 

Laſtly, the intereſt of the lord of the ſoil 
requires conſideration, Here Fitzherbert's 
treatiſe may be taken as a ſafe guide, The 
ground-work of the. firſt ſeyenteen chapters 
is a ſtatute of Edward I. named Extenta Ma- 
aerii ; of which Fitzherbert himſelf gives the 
following account: © In mine opinion, this 
e ſtatute was made ſoon after the Barons! 
„ wars, the which ended at the battle of 
« Eveſham, or ſoon after, in the time of 
* king Henry III. whereat many noblemen 
were ſlain, and many fled, who after were 
e attainted for the treaſon they did to the 
king. And by reaſon thereof their caſtles 
F 3 and 
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* and manors were ſeized into the king's 
hands. And fo for want of reparation the 
e caſtles and manors fell to ruin and in decay. 
And when the king and his council ſaw that, 
* they thought it was better to extend them, 
* and make the moſt profit that they could of 
© them, than let them fall to the ground and 
* come to no man's help and profit; therefore, 
e king Edward I. ordained this ſtatute to be 
© made the fourth year of his reign, wherein 
eis contained many and divers chapters and 
c articles, the which at that time were but 
« inſtructions how and what they ſhould do 
s that were Commuſhoners or Surveyors in 
« the ſame,” 

Inſtructions framed by Parliament and ex- 
plained by an able Judge afford evidence of 
the higheſt authority. 

A clauſe of the ſtatute reſpecting common 
paſtures runs thus: „It is to be enquired of 
«« foreign paſtures that be common how many 
« and what ſort of cattle the lord may have 
ce in the ſame, and what the paſture of a beaſt 
is worth by the year.” 

It is this clauſe which Fitzherbert ſays 1s 
«* dark letter to be underſtood without a bet- 


ter 
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ter declaration ;” becauſe there are three forts 
of commons: namely, a ſtinted common 
cloſe ;—a tended common, open to the com- 
mon field ;—and the lord's outwoods, or un- 
ſtinted common paſture. In the two former, 
he ſays, „the lord ſhould be put to a cer- 
e tainty——and every man be ſtinted either by 
$6 yards, lands, oxgangs, rents, or ſuch other 
ce cuſtom as the tenants uſe,—and the lord in 
e like manner. But in the outwoods, « me 
* ſeemeth the lord ſhould not be ſtinted nor ſet 
« ta a certainty, but put his cattle upon ſuch 
manner of common paſture at his pleaſure ; 
e becauſe the whole common is his own, and 
© his tenapts have no certain parcel thereof 
* laid to their holdings ; but all only bite of 
* mouth with their cattle ;” by which is evi- 
dently meant (from various paſlages) ſufficient 
bite for the tenants' cattle. Hence it clearly 
follows, that if the herbage of the common 
be more than ſufficient tor the cattle of the 
townſhip, the overplus, be it more or leſs, 
belongs to the lord. On the contrary, if the 
herbage of the common is ot more than ſuffi- 
cient to ſummer the cattle, which the town- 
ſhip can maintain in winter (in an unincloſed 

| F 4 ſtate), 
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ſtate), the lord has not (merely as ſuch, any in- 
tereſt whatever in the herbage of the commons 
within his manor. ene bv 

lu another clauſe reſpecting outwoods, ſpe- 
cially, the ſtatute orders, that it “ be en- 
5 quired of foreign woods, Where other men 
© have come: in, what part of thoſe woods the 
lord may improve. himſelf of, and of how 
© many acres, and for how much the veſture, 
ce that is to ſay, the weed of every acre may 
© be ſold, and how much the ground is worth 
& after the wood be fallen, and how many 
s acres. it contains, and what every acre is 
* worth by the year,” 

By. this clauſe it is implied by Parliament, 
that the wood of a common belongs ſolely to 
the lord: and Fitzherbert's expoſition of it 
implics the ſame idea: “ The declaration of 
& this. ſtatute is doubtful ; becauſe of the 
* non-certainty of what is ſufficient common ;” 
—which having explained as above, he con- 
tinues, * You ſhail underſtand that there be 
four manner of commons, that is to wit; — 
** Common . appendant, —common appurte- 
e nant,— common in groſs, —and common 
* becauſe of neighbourſhip. Common ap- 


pendant 


66 8 is where _s lord:of old time hath 
6c granted to a man a meſeplace and certain 
„lands, meadows, and paſtures, with their 
* appurtenances, to hold of him. To this 
5 meſeplace, lands, and meadows, belongeth 
* common, and that is common appendant. 
« Common appurtenant is where a man 
& hath had common to a certain number of 
1 beaſts, or without number, belonging to 
« his meſeplace i in the lord's waſte ; this is 
* common appurtenant by preſcription, be- 
ce cauſe of the uſe out of time of mind.— 
& Common in groſs is where a lard hath 
« granted, by his deed, common of paſture 
* to a ſtranger that holdeth no land of him, 
nor ought to have any common but by 
«« reaſon of that grant. by deed. Common 
* of vicinity or neighbourſhip is where the 
« waſte grounds of two townſhips lie toge- 
ther, and neither hedge nor pale between 
* to keep their cattle aſunder :—this is com- 
e mon becauſe of neighbourſhip and it is 
not uſed nor lawful to pin the cattle fo 
“ going; but in good manner to drive and 
* chace beſide ſuch common.” 


Of 


Of common in groſs, he ſays, * the lord 
* may not improve himſelf of ary parcel ; for 
$ jt is contrary to grant, though there be ſuf- 
te ficient of common,” But © ye ſhall un- 
e derſtand that how be it a lord may not im- | 
prove himſelf of his waſte grounds, yet may 
« he lawfully fall and ſell all the wood, 
* broom, gorſe, furze, braken, fern, buſhes, 
« thorns, and ſuch other, as free-ſtone, lime- 
„ ſtone, chalk, turves, clay, ſand, lead-ore, or 
« tin, to his own uſe; for the tenant may 
e have nothing by reafon of common, but 
* only bite of mouth with his cattle.” 

Hence we may conclude, that the cutting 
of fuel (if practiſed) was then merely on ſuf- 
ferance, 

In his explanation of a clauſe reſpectipg 
penage, &c. he ſays, Where this ſtatute 
© ſpeaketh de pauagio, that is to be underſtood 
« where there is any maſt growing in the 
« Jord's wood, whereby men's ſwine may be 
« fed and rolieved ; what profit that may be 
tc to the lord; for there is no man that can 
* claim of right to have the maſt, the which 
«© is a fruit, but the lord; and the lord ſhall 
& have 1t in foreign or outwoods, as well as 

in 
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# jn his parks or ſeveral woods; and as the 


quantity of maſt is, ſo the lord's bailey 
* ought of right to lay men's ſwine there- 
'« unto from Michaelmas to Martinmas, and 
to make a true account thereof at the lord's 
«c audit, what he taketh for every ſwine.” 

Thus it appears that not only fyel but 
| panage, likewiſe, was originally a matter of 
ſufferance when enjoyed by the tenants. 

From theſe premiſes, and from the pre- 
ſent inſufficiency of commons, we may ſafely 
infer that the lord (merely as ſuch) has no 
intereſt whatever in the Verbage of commons 
within his manor. But we may infer, with 
equal ſafety, that of the wood of a common 
the lord is ſole proprietor ; except where a 
right of fuel and panage has been eſtabliſhed 
by long cuſtom ; for, in this caſe, preſcrip- 
tion has fruſtrated the original intention; 
and, here, the houſes have a joint intereſt with 
the lord. | 

Laſtly, with reſpe& to beaths and peat- 
moors, from which the inhabitants of a town- 
ſhip have, by preſcription, a right of cutting 
fuel, 

The 


FE 


The ſtatute orders, that it be enquired ef 
moors, heaths, and waſtes, what they be 
worth by the year: —and Fitzherbert ſays, 
on Moors, heaths, and waſtes go in like man- 
% ner as the herbage of the town; for the 
« Jord's tenants have common in all ſuch 
6 out-grounds with their cattle; but they 
4 ſhall have no wood, thorns, turves, gorſe, 
6 fern, and ſuch other, hut by cuſtom, or elſe 
be Ex words in the charter,” 

We may therefore conclude, that the lord 
has no intereſt in the herbage of a heath; nor 
in the fuel; except there be more than ſuffi- 
cent for the uſe of the inhabitants of the 
ancient houſes; in which caſe the lord ſeems 
to have an intereſt in the overplus; provided 
he can reap the benefit of it without injuring 
the herbage. 

From the ſum of this evidence it appears, 
that, at this day, lords of manors in general 
have no otker intereſt in the commons with- 
in their reſpective manors than in the mines, 
the quarries, and the wood. The berbage be- 
longs to the land; and the fuel (where cuſ- 
tom allows it to be taken) to the houſes. 


As 
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As to the nighy of ſoil, it appears to be 
merely honorary : for the ſoil cannot be re- 
moved; nor turned to advantage, without de- 
ſtroying or injuting the berbage. A lord of 

2 manor; has, however, a claim upon the 
| fail, though indirect: for no man, nor ſet 
of men, can break it without his conſent. 
But this ſeems to be a claim of honor rather 
than of intereſt; for, while the commons re- 
main open, he cannot in ſtrict N reap 
any emolument from it. 


Thus we have enumerated five diſtinet i in- 
tereſts. 


1. CouuoN-RICHT LAN DS HELD wirn 
COMMON=-RicurT Hovusts To theſe lands 
+ Ak Ie 


* By coutox-Rlenr land is meant the original 
common field and common meadow land, and ſuch 
other land, lying within the townſhip, as has by grant 
or preſcription a right of commonage when held with a 
common-right houſe ; in contradiſtinction to ſuch lands 
of the townſhip as have not, and to the lands of the 
reſt of the kingdom which never can have, by any le- 
gal act, ſuch a right, though held with a common- 
right houſe. Suppoſe nine-tenths of the townſhig in 
a ſtate of temporary alienation, by ſome legal circum- 
ſtance which could not be avoided, or by any circums 
fance whatever, could the other tenth part catch the 
opportunity in the interval of ſuſpence, and appropri- 


ate 


the benefit of the berbage belongs, in proportion 
to their value; and the right of the reſpec- 
tive parcels to ſhare; in a diviſion of the 
lands ought to be aſcertained by their intrin- 
ſic quality, and their affinity to the common 
(where this operates on their value in the open 
ſtate) taken jointly +. - 

2. CouMox-RIGHT LAN DS HELD WITH- 
OUT COMMON-RIGHT Hovsts. The original 
right of theſe lands was indiſputably the 

ſame 


ate the lands of the commons to this one-tenth of the 
townſhip ? It would be abſurd to ſuppoſe it. If one- 
tenth cannot by any advantage chouſe the other nine, 
why ſhould nine parts of a townſhip, be ſuffered to 
ſhare the right of the tenth ? See p. 56, I. 4. 

To ſet aſide the lands of the townſhip entirely 
(as in the caſe of Pickering) is too abſurd to be treat- 
ed of ſeriouſly. Suppoſe nine acres of ten, or ninety- 
nine of ore hundred, of a given townſhip, to belong 
to one houſe, and the other one-hundredth part to be 
divided among two hundred and fif y-nine houſes : o 
ſuppoſe the commons of a given townſhip to contain 
many thouſand acres, and the appropriated common- 
right lands to conſiſt of 2376 acres z that the common- 
right houſes of the townſhip were only two, and that 
23750 acres of the appropriated lands belonged to one 
houſe, the other fix acres to the other houſe; would 
it be equitable in either caſe to divide by the houſes ? 
If not in theſe caſes, why in any eaſe where the prin- 
cipic of right is precife'y the ſame ? 
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ſame as that of the other lands of the town: 
ſhip ; and their temporary alienation is merely 
a circumſtance which does not extinguiſh, 
but only ſuſpends their right to a benefit of 
the berbage. Whatever this temporary alie- 
nation” depreciates them below the other 
lands of the townſhip of the ſame intrinſic 
quality, in ſimilar fituations, ſo much pro- 
portionably leſs is their right to a ſhare 
of the lands of the common F. 

3. CommoNn-r1GHT-Hou5es. The propor- 
tional rights of houſes depends on the nature 
of the commons to be incloſed. 

If they produce Herbage alone, —a com- 
mon right houſe ought to ſhare with the 
lands in proportion to its exſra value as ſuch; 
that 15 to ſay, whatever it is worth more than a 
non-common-right houſe of the ſame intrin/ic 
value, in a fimilar fituation, ſo much it 
ought to be eſtimated at in the general va- 


The depreciation here intimated will ſeldom take 
place; for the appropriated lands of a townſhip are 
worth more to the occupier of a common-11zht houſe ; 
becauſe they intitle him to a greater ſhare of the com- 
mon paſturage, than to the occupierof a non-common= 
right houſe, to whom they can ſeldom give any ade- 
quate privilege, 


Ivation 
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luation of the commonable property of tl the 
townſhip *. | En BE =; 
If the common to 5 be inclofed Wake, 
Fal alone, the houſes (or the houſes and tl 
lord of the ſoil, if an overplus can begin) 
are alone Intel! S 80 
If herbage and Fuel joith, the lands and. 
houſes have rights in it proportioned to the 
herbage and the fuel it produces 8 75 
Couuox-RI CAT Sirks. The right a 
fites is fimilar with that of houſes: whatever 
the dormant right of preſentation and the 
Cormang right of tuel are worth, fo much. i in 


8 Proportion 


* The era value of common right RE varies with: 
the value of the commons and the number of houſes, , 
Thus, ſuppoſe the commons of two diſtin townſhips. 
to be of equal value, and that one townſhip contained 
ten, the other one hundred commion-right houſes ;'! the 
right of preſcntation would be worth more in hat than 
in this townſhip ; and where herbage alone is the pro- 
ducc of the common, the right of repreſentation and the 
cstra value are the fame. 2190 4 

+ If part of the commons to be;inclofed produce her- 
bage alone, and other parts principally fuel, and a ſe- 
parate diviſion be made (as in the caſe of Fickering), 
the extra va is compounded of the right of preſenta» 
tion to the herbage, and the r ight of cutting fuel ; 
either of which being eſtim ted, th? other is of courts 
ſuthctently a'ccrtained, 0 


11 


23 


3 
3; 
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proportion they ought to ſhare with the 
lands and houſes, x | 

3. \T'HE LORD OF THE SOIL, To the lands . 
of a common on which open woodlands till 
prevail, the lord of the ſoil has a principal 
right. But whatever the Lite of mouth is 
worth, ſo much in proportion the land is en- 
titled to; and if a right of fuel be eſtabliſh» 
ed by cuſtom, the houſes have their claim. 
Whatever proportional advantage the ſeveral 
intereſts would receive in an open ſtate, ſuch 
proportions of the land they are ſeverally in- 
titled to under an incloſure. 

If valuable mines and quarries be given up, 
the lord ought to receive an equivalent in 
land, and 1s entitled to ſome ſhare for the 
mere chance of mines and quarries being here- 
after diſcovered. But of naked commons, af- 
fording neither wood nor fuel, and of which 
the mines and quarries are reſerved, the lord 
of the manor (merely as ſuch) has not, on 
the principles offered, any right to ſhare in 
a diviſion of the ſoil, ſaving the honorary 
right which has been already mentioned “. | 


* In the caſe of Pickering, the Crown, as owner of 
the honor, foreſts, and manor of Pickering, (in right of 
Vor. I, | G the 
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While. the 1CKERING B1þL, is before me, 
I Will make a few further remarks. WW 

I, Five commiſſioners appointet three of 
ow only, being direfted. — — 
mon lands, nd-to ſet out the king's allot- 
ments. Of theſe three, one was nominated by 
the chancellor of the dutehy of Lancaſter,; 
one by the leſſee of the tithes („bo could 
have no;fpecial right of nomination, as no 
part of the commons was ordered, by the act 
to be ſet out as MO) ; and the third by the 


aghroqtnt H g wo Alte Proprietors 


the Regen of Lancaſter) had one-tenth of the priticipal 
pov of the rownthip, and ove-fifteenth of the Jempining 
part, granted by the act of Incloſure. 1.54 
| The woodlands, 1 in this caſe, had folmerly eek Ire 
cloſed and held by the Crown in ſeveralty 7 and the re- 
mainder of the commons given up entirely to the ap- 
prop iated lands of the townſhip ; (ſhutting gut even 
the park and ſome demeſne land of the dutchy from a 
right of commonage: ſo that neither av90d nor So 
lun is by the act given up: yet all tbemaneriai rights 
a e reſerred; exce, t the bongrary right of ſoil, and ex- 
cept grarries off Kere and ſlate: which laſt are ſufficient- 
ly abundant in the old appropriated lands to ſupply the 
townſhip with building materials and lime manure for 
at leaſt a thouſand years. Therefore, the gonſideration 
given up was of inconfid lerable value= compared with 
that which was given as '-eqaivalene | but which ap- 


pears to be, in His particuiur caſe, unreaſonable ande- 
ceti:vc. 


- 
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ptbptietsts of the t6wnſhip. Before the 
lands were valued and the allotments ſet out, 
the cUtmmiſſſomer bf the tithe: leſſee obtain- 
edo an dppotiitffient! under the Crown; in 
<bnfequetice of which the townſhip was in ef- 
feck valuedg and the Crown allotments ſet 
out by the agents of the Crown, without the 
Ptöprietors of the townſhip having in any 
Taſe a caſting vote; their commiſſioner be- 
tomibyg;' under theſe d d e a mere 
by. ſtande. | 
*10ft' would be well if; in cafes of i importance; | 
honorary commiſſioners, choſen out of the inde- 
pendent gentlemen. of the neighbourhood, 
could be ap ppoitited'as a check upon acting 
commilhoners , in predicaments of this na · 


ture 0 vious qu nig dum ng gr 3 

2. New Bade to be 1 made, and old ones to 
be. repaired. common · ſnores to be opened, 
and public reſervoirs formed, by the commiſ- 
ſioners, at the joint expence of the lands to 
be incloſed. . The forming of refervoirs of 
the waters collected by the roads, for the 
putpoſe's of public drinking- pools, ought to 
be a ſanding, clauſe. i in every kncloſure-bill ; ; 
and commiſſioners, - nioſt eſpecially in up- 


G2 land 
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land ſituations away from running waters, 


ought to pay due attention to it. 


3. Lands exceeding the yearly value of 
three ſhillings an acre to be divided and 
incloſed, the reſidue to be allotted,” only ; 
leaving it in the option of the perſons to 
whom they be allotted, to incloſe them, or 
let them remain in a ſtate of open common ; 
ſubject to ſuch regulations as the commil- 
ſioners ſhatl appoint. Too much cannot be 
ſaid in. praiſe of this diſtinction. Good land 
will always pay for incloſing, and be the moſt 
valuable j 1n that ſtate z but bad land is fre- 
quently too dear at 5 price: many men 
of comfortable fortunes have, in this Diſ- 
trict, deen | beggared, and the fortunes of 
others injured, by the incloſure of lands 
which have not yet paid, nor probably ever 
will pay, for inclofing ; and the ſame may be 
obſerved in other Diſtricts of the kingdom. 

4. A good regulation reſpecting fences is 
likewiſe noticeable. The act allows a privi- 
lege of placing a fence on the outſide of the 
ditch, upon the adjoining allotment, to de- 
fend the face of the young hedge; and to 

| | remake 
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remake aud remove ſuch fence. . and 
within the ſpace of ten years. Alſo to con- 
tinue the fence at the ends (by rails reaching 

over the croſs ditches) to the poſts or rails of 
the adjoining croſs ſences. . | 

5. Laſtly, the reference of matters in dif- 
pute to a trial at law requires the moſt ma- 
ture conſideration. | 

. The appropriation of common lands i is a 
1 act: they are uſeful to individuals in 
an open ſtate; but would in general be much 
more uſeful in a ſtate of Incloſure. Whoever 
has reaped a rightful benefit of them, time 
immemorial, ought to have that benefit con- 
tinued to them! and all that Parliament has 
to do is to aſcertain the quantity of right of 
each party or intereſt concerned in the par- 
ticular bill before them; or to refer ſpecial 
matters in diſpute to ſome other inqueſt 
more adapted to the neceſſary enquiries ; — 
or to refuſe the application. 

A court of aſſize is, perhaps, the moſt im- 
proper inqueſt which could be referred to 
for ſettling diſputes reſpecting Incloſures: 
and are beyond diſpute much worſe adapted 
to make the neceſſary enquiries than a com- 

G 3 mittee 
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mittee of the Houfe ef Cottifiicns; Were 
cvety Member is a dhe, raid has fufffeitnt 
tine föt denbefdkion; bers ds ff A cdurt öf 
aſſize all is hürky ane confufion Jnr! only 


| one | man to hy e r ebe ind of this'bne 


man neceffarity' CA CV A Chaes ideas. 

3%} by in hot wever be ald, flak l * ji 
of the county in w F ich the! ſite“ df Th Elk fure 
lles, ate the fitteſt to deten the Tights bf 
He Rot. This in t heory 16 is Paule; 

But Eldon verified i pee, 3 
* he aſe of Pickering, only our of the 


c > $4. Ay if- 
ſpeci a y 2 tended ; and one 9 U 0 4 was a 
N II. gs 4 


tredeſman of 5855 city 55 York. 11 is hi ighly 

probable, that not ons of the jury Wen 
Withitr tienty miles of the ſite bf Intclofure; 
t Had the dallelt mufs ot perfhal IRH 
ge eithef of che fte or che ſubjeck bf Th. 
BRIE, /A juty ichpandelled inn ther 
cm Df the kingdom would have bel 

eq dUelified for the purpoſe. 
EE W85thetefore\a mere trial ut lat which, 
to proverb, is'a game at hazard; and the 
wildon of Parliament, which has ſhone forth 
on many great | occaſions, loſes much bf its 
luſtre when it refers matters. off imporfance 
dw | from 
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from a committee (choſen, it is to be ſup- 
poſed, with judgment and impartiality, from | 
among themſelves). to a jury ; or, in other 
word sr to ae and chance. 


It, is far from my intention to ſay any thing 
in ſtronger, language than the, ubje&t re- 
quir es s, but it ſtxiFes | me clearly, and I flat- 
ter myſgll that, I am not influenced by any 
pringiple of diſreſpect « either to the laws of 


my gduptry, or to. the makers of them, that 


it would be more judicious in Parliament to 
refer to the gie. bor, than to a jory in a 
s e of aſſze : for i in one caſe chance alone 
fs ncerned ; : in the other, chance and mas | 


t Wore m ma | operate jointly, FEED 1 2k 8 5 


8 caſe. of Pickering the houſes were 
within a point of loſing; the game : Sir Tho- 
mas Dayenpors.died, and, Mr, B. (cheir two | 
leading counſel) was put under arreſt the day 
before the trial, was to have. come on; and 
their agents; ſanguine as hey had heretafore 
been, no on thoſe accidents happening, gave 
themſelves up to deſpair. But, by chance, or 
by mancœuvre, the trial was poſtponed. The 
houſes now came into court fully prepared, 
While the land, by a train of ill luck or bad 
A051 G 4 manage. 
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management, was, in effect, left without an 
advocate and ſalely by, 6 * the uncertainty 


1.127170 


of the law” loſt, its right. Even, the houſe- 
owners themſelves conſidered the verdict as 
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a game artfully won—and their large allot- 
ments as plunder biavely got. Right was 
out of the queſtion : : the idea of i it bad been 
abſotbed long before the decition, in rancour 
and ill blood; a circumſtance more to be la- 
mented than the inequitable Wien of the 
cominons. 


13 the caſe of KN an ESBOROUGH, too, a dit f 
pute between the land-owners and houſe- 


owners was ordered to be decided by * f 
conteſt. There, as at Pickering, the houſes ® 


In this caſe welnutte were divided into e 
and coteages - one meſſuage was conſidered as equal to 
to cottages. This diſtinction, which is not uncom- 
mon, has molt probably ariſen from the circumſtance of 
the woodlands being grubbed for the ſake of herbage. | 
A meffuage, namely, a bouſe with-which land was an- 
ciently occupied, had not only a privilege of cutting 
fuel in the outwoods, but, of neceſſity in early days, a 
privilege of taking plowholt, cartbolt, &c. Hence its 
claim upon the e bage which ſuceeeded the wood became 
greater than that of a mere cottage, with which no 


lands be ng o. cupied, had no uſe 120 implements of 
Luſbandr.. - | 5 


a ”. 
x FX | rern 
* AS 3 
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claimed 
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claimed the Whole; but che lands Þ Bappening, | 


C1 


in that'cafe; t bmplby the b etter kofces, they 


- 
AJ $144 


wil lle Gay Aima the whole for, {t was 


Li 
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divided among the Iand-owners : even a 


(1 Daus - do oni 27) 
rate dd nor th ſhare, on | the beſt land, 


$ be! 0. FT IDS} 
more t — dug At cb. e land owners! bad 
1 8001 Att. io 5 


of 2 ü Nach E-OWnNErs 2 _greater Propgr- 


Wi fo 7 


ey A ; 
tion; but th th boſe to tal 0 their chance in 
11 K DOG 


a ebukt, a8 Kö pſa ſpera oes do their chance 


+4 14 181 


O ol 1b 3 1090 
in 4 fte pl nded eſtate, or nothing; 
and, it is ſaid, what ſome of, them got did 


| 7 03 3 JAR 0.212 
nor pay their extra ex pencgs. Here the 
Pa Df $— 1244 122 | 
poor ma K his right; 1 circumſtance. 


oft g 


which | 1 9 5 the caſe of Knareſhorough. 
barder than thito f Pickering, 

Theſe are facts . to be ſuf- 
ficiently ſtriking to induce Parliament to 
eſtabliſ ſome geneta Principles of Ineloſure, 4 
and to enquire themſelyes into the rights of. 
claimants: or, if a committee of Parliament 
cannot conveniently determine, to order refe- 
rence to A commithon of independent. dit. 
intereſted men in the 8. gu neighbour- 
hood of the ſite of Incloſüre; WhO having 
perſonal Knowledge of the DCs and the 
{EY parties, are beſt enabled to judge of 

| their 


their reſpęctive rights: or, if E 
tion in Parliament che ſtrong, and the matters 
in diſpute too weighry to be left 26 reference, 
to ſend back the petitioners, and let the com: 
mons remain open. It does not follow, that 
becauſe a few. individuals, inſtigatedꝭ per- 
haps, by one more intereſted chanthe reſt, 
take it into their heads ro try: their fortune 
in Parliament, that a ſuite of valuable com- 
mons ſhould of neceſſity be ineloſed : A few 
years might reconcile differences in opinion; 
and, then, there might be no difficulty in 
aſſiguing every man bis rightful fhare: + 0 
The fate of SidNIN Gro was determined 
by that of Pickering; the different intereſts 
having agreed, previous to the trial, to abide 
by the deciſion of the court. — 


Thc, Sinnington bill is entitled to a few | 
b 24 (11 71110 to 4 Fl IE [ye «© er | 


1, Tiste. Iti is Lſicule to write with temper 
on, the ſubject of tithes. At the time 590 
were inſtituted, ſpecie was little i in uſe as 

medium between the producer and the. con- 
ſumer of the productions of the ſoil; and 
then it was neceſſary, if an indigent clergy 
W ere neceflary „that er W b Supported 
uo 503 219008 
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out of the immediate produce. But to con- 
tinue this ancient regulation, in a time when 
money is become the univerſal medium of 
property, when the clergy are no longer the 
admiration or the terrur of the occupiers of 
land, and when impravements in cultivation 
engage the attention of all ranks of mankind, 
is an impropriety Which none but the advo- 
cates of oppreſſion will defend. [46% 
A general diſſolution of tithes, though fer- 
vently to be deſired, is not probably yet near 
at hand a the bugbear innovation is at prefent 
too terrible in the eyes of the Many: but, 
under the dircumſtances of the preſent times, 
to increaſt the quantity of titheable lands, as 
in thecoaſe of appro priating commons with- 
out aſſigning ſome certain part of them, or or 
ſome: other equivalent, in lieu of tithes, is a a 
crime which poſterity can never forgive. | 
In the eaſe of Sihnington, evety thing i is 
done which, under the falſe 'principtes of the 
bill, could be done: indeed more; : for e even 
the general principle of the bill was broken 
into with reſpect” to the tithes. The act 
aſſigus once tenth᷑ of the commons fer. the 
fitbe” of the commous; ; and afterwards em- 
powers the commiſſioners to ſet out a fur- 
the 
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ther parcel of them for Daf the tithes of 
the old · incloſed lands of the townſhip be- 
longing to the common: right houſes: which, 
is in effect giving ſo much of the commons 
to the common- right lands independent of 
the houſes, And further authoriſes the com- 
miſſioners to award a perpetual modus or 
money- payment in lieu of the other balf of 
the common-right lands; and for the whole of 
the dormant lands; namely, ſuch lands as had 
not, ſome time previous to the paſling of the 
bill, a common-right houſe helongins to them“. 
Thus the entire townſhip is freed for ever 
from a ſpecics of oppreſſion which the whole 
kingdom is entitled to be relieved from. 
2. Lord of the ſoil. The Sinnington Bill aſ- 
ſigns one foe-and-twentzeth for the rage! of uu 


*The falſe ground of this ittinsrion has been al- 
ready ſhewn. Suppoſe a transfer of a principal part of 
heſe lands to have taken place (through ordinary cir- 
cumſtances without any ſiniſter views to an Incloſure) 
about the time the excluſion of right takes place, — 
would the niere circumſtance of fixing the particular day 
of excluſion twenty-four hours before or tweniy-four 
hours aſter the day of transfer, alter, either one way or 
ober, the natural right of ſuch lands to ſhare 1 in the be- 
pe ſus of che lnclofure! A 


eee, 1 


1. enly; 
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only; all other manerial rights whatever 
being reſerved. No quarries, or known beds 
of marl, &. on choſe: commons. 2 
3. Deni æen right. The; priory- of Keld- 
holm, Which anciently ſtood at a ſhort di- 
ſtance from tbeſe commons, without the 
boundaries of the - townſhips of Sinnington, 
had à xight or freedom of commonage for 
ſixty beaſts and four hundred ſheep. This 
right has of late years, and perhaps ever ſince 
the; diſſolution of the priory, been exerciſed 
in part, but never perhaps wholly. The Earl 
of Scarborough, who is at preſent in poſleſ- 
ſion of this right, has received little more 
than a yearly acknowledgment : nevertheleſs, 
on a diviſion of the commons, his claim be- 
came important; for the ancient right, in its 
fulleſt 2 was 207 perbdps, to half the 


© 4 
% 1 


Ia this caſe ho dictates of common pru- 
dence would have led the promoters of the 
bill to have fixed the quantity of right be- 
fore they went to Parliament. This, how- 
ever, was neglected, and all the act em- 
powers the Commiſſioners to do in this re- 
; ſpect 1 is to examine into the merits of the 
claim, 
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claim, and ſet Got meh u part Gf th cömr 
mons as appears to them to Bel Cotbpenfl- 
tion. The yr ries is, an ju 10 52 
bern granted to ſtop hoces8th{4 eltöugh 
which aukward citeumſtante ele is 
at a ſtand, toi che no mall inoflychilfity Ur 
the townſhip: K Certain and C&Hdefubie Ex- 
pence is incutred—commobable ſtöck ſold 
_— feneing materials prepated—with 
out, at preſent,” any certain advantage ac- 
erung; a ptedicament this, which ought 
to caution the promoters of bills of Inclo- 
ſurè to have 4 clear uhderſtahding with the 
ſeveral intereſts concerned before. they bur- 
den the townſhip with the expences Wy a bill, 
and the conſequent inconventencies.” | | 


__ Alien claim. Another claim is made 
wie theſe commons—by the Owfter of a 
farm which lies by the ſide of them, and 
whoſe ſtock has, time immemorial, deen ſuf - 
ſored to de paſture upon them. It is fuppbſed 
thar this enerfbachment has been fnäde thro? 
the means of a tvindrake'* acroſs 4 cotner of 
theſe commons to à river Which runs at a 
tente 7 or that 1 it has' been offered to take 


5111 O Tad . 
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place 
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place through mere,; neglect : be this as it 
may, it ought to be a leſſon to. unincloſed 
townſhips, to attend. to, the ſtock of their re- 
ſpectiye commons. 1 term it an incroach- 
ment, becauſe there, ; is not a more general 
poſition than that the commons ef a given 
townſhip. belong in original right to the 
lands and houſes of that townſhip, and that 


no right of commonage can be juſtly claimed 
by the lands and houſes of another townſhip, 


unleſs a ſpecial grant, 'or ſomething ade- 
quate to it, can be produced. Cuſtom may, 
in this caſe, be conſidered in law as ade- 
quate to a grant although in equity and 
common ſenſe i it might ſeem more reaſonable 
to award damages for a treſ paſs, rather than 
a Portion of the « commons as a compenſation. 


5. Fencing. . The whole to be, incloſed 
within fix months from the time of ſtaking 
out. Counter fenges may be made upon the 
adjoining allotment, and oyet the terminating 
croſs ditches. Sheep to be kept out of the 
new incloſures during the firſt ſeven, years; 
and all Kinds of ſtock, out of che lanes, during 


ten years: After which time the ſurveyors of 


the roads of the teu may let the graſs of 


C 43 9 ial GA ©; . 1 
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the lanes and bye-ways, and apply, the rents 
to the repair of the roads A—Admirable 
clauſe ! | STINK 
6. Appeal. By this bil, echt aggrieved | 
may appeal to the Quarter:Sefhions 3 3. Except 
in ſuch caſes where the determinations of the 
commiſioners are directed to be final, This, 
in ſome caſes, may be a check ypok the act- 
ing commiſſioners; but 18s for from being 
equivalent to a ſpecial commilfiod of gentle- 
men reſident in the ncighbouthood,” who 
would, in ll caſes, be on the pst, to be ap- 
pealed to. To do firic juſtice, to every 1 indi- 
vidual, in a | complicated, uf gels of tt This na- 
ture, is beyond the. pour, off abilities and 
honeſty to actompltith ; but the n nearer This” 
ſummit can. be approached the better; and 
every probable means ſhould be mT of in 
attempting it. 3 * en eee 
In the cafe af! Missen, a the com- 
mons wete aſfigned to the nos Balf to the 
LAND, in proportion to the land tan: a mode 
of diviſion which has, I believe, been pretty 
generally adopted in the Vale, 
This method of apportioning the ſhares 


of the land- owners is, in townſhips where the 
land- tax 
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land tax is ted by rack· rents, more equi- 


table than it is in caſes where it is paid by an- 
cient valuation, as it was in Middleton when 


the Ineloſure took place : : but it cannot in 
either vaſe be ſtrictly eq vitable ; nor approach 
ſo near to riet equity, a as a valuation accor- 
ding to circumfiances at the time of inclo- 
ſure. | 

On bis alone an equitable divifioh of 
commonable lands can be made: not with 
reſpe& to land only; but with regard to 
every other ſpecies of commanable property. 
Whatever benefit the ſeveral intereſts, and 
the individuals of the reſpective intereſts, 
rightfully enjoyed previous to the incloſure 
or were, in reperfion, rightfully: entitled to, 
(as dormant lands and houſes), ſuch propor- 
tional benefit they are feverally entitled to, 
under the Incloſure. | 
Before I take leave of this ſubject, I will 
note the effects of the three different means 
of Incloſure which have been, in different 
townſhips, made uſe of in this Diſtrict : 
namely, 

1. Incloſure by Exchanges, &c. 

2. Incloſure by private commigign. 

3. Incloſure by Act of Parliament. 


Vor. I. H 1. Inclo- 


in fingle ridges, ſome o of 
'A mile in length, the iz oſurcs are bad = 
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1. Incloſure by Exchanges. In the north- weſt 
divifion of the Vale, the common fields and 
cominon meadows, have moſtly | been in- | 
cloſed progreſſively, piece after piece; either 
in the original flips, ingly or more than 

one of, them have, been Joined by purchaſe, 
or by private exclarigen between rhe ſeveral 
proprietors : ; by which means the whole of 


the appropriated | lands of the rownſhips | in 


which this ſpecies of. Incloſure has taken 


ESTI 


place have been, in procels of time, incloſed 
7 GH eig, L 


and held i in ſeveralty. Ned rate SLE 
This method of Incloſure is attended with 


5 110 * 


at leaſt one diſagreeable conſequence, The 


Q IB | IN. Fance 
common- field lands wo ain principally 
CHE 904 


erhaps near 
pet's ps 


IIB 


157 D1O oe 
proportioned. 1 hey are Either tos 
= ON Ts f or 


1 0 
their width, many of them > reſembling lanes 


rather chan fields; or, if, cut into lengths, 
there are no qrift- way 8 to che! inner diviſions: | 


4 


—belides, much unneceſfary fencing, with all 


its attendant evils, is by this mode of Inclo- 
ſure incurred ; ; and v what is yer worle, each 


man's property is ill, perhaps, ſcattered over 
the townſhip. 


7 9 1 19. 


2. Jiclo- 
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2. Incloſure by private commiſſion. Some en- 
tire townſhips (except perhaps the unſtinted 
commons), and many ſtinted paſtures, have 
been laid out by commiſſioners, choſen 
unanimouſly: by the ſeveral intereſts con- 
cerned, without ſoliciting the aſſiſtance of 
Parliament. TT | 
By this means he diftin& properties are 
laid together, i in well- fized and well-propor- 
tioned | nelofures, with proper roads and drift- 
ways; and this without the expence, the 
inconyeniency, or the bazard attending an ap- 
W to Parliament. 


| 3. Tniloſure by 4 4 of Parliament. By this 


ae the adhyantages above-mentioned 
alf obtained'in in RN fulleſt extent; but they 
are unay oidab! burdened with a train of at- 
tendant evils, which render this mode of In- 
cloſure much leſs eligible. than that of in- 


010. al 


cloſing 14 by general conſent. 


Lord ; 
"This, however, 18, frequently impraQtica- 


ple: obltinacy bas its adherents in every 
townſhip; and whete various intereſts are 
concerned, as in the caſe of dividing unſtint- 
ed commons, it is ſcarcely poſſible that every 
intereſt, and every individual of each inte- 


H 2 tereſt, 


. 
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tereſt ſhould: be of one mind. Therefore, 

without ſome exertion of legal authority, un- 

ſtinted commons in Map muſt continue 
to he open. 

But it does not follow "OR bend W 
is neeeſſary, much ſhould be uſed. It may 
be received as a ſound poſition, that in caſes 
where an Incloſure would bę highly beneficial 
to a townſhip at large, a great majority of 
the individuals concerned would forward 2 
meaſure evidently calculated to promote 
their own. intereſt; provided they could ob- 
rain it by ſome certain und n, means. bt 
is the 1dea of giving up a centaiui for an un- 
cer/ainty, of entering the liſt of contending 
intereſts, and of being outwitted er over- 
powered by their neighbeurs, which deter 

men, whoſe fortunes are not deſperate, and 
whoſe diſpoſitions are peaceable, from eng 
ging in conteſts about Incloſures. 
At preſent, a notice of a Petition. to Parlia- 
ment, for the apprqpriation of unſtinted 
commons, implies, the watchword havock - 
—he is the beſt fellow who gets the moſt 

- plunder. And, until ſome CENERAL LAW 
or 1NCLOSUR# be I this unciuilixed 

mode 
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mode of — muſt n conti- 

nue. 5 
The multiplicatio of be has ever 
been ſpoken of as an evil; and though pub- 
lie acts may in general beo meant, private 
bills may properth be: mdlutied, There needs 
no apology therefode for venturing to recom- 
mend vne Acx df Parliament e would pre- 
ctudeithe paſſitg of a thouſand if ! 
Bins of Inctoſure muſt occupy! thuch of 
the artendahce? ef Parliament, and diert 
theic attention ftom matters of 'pubKe im. 
portatee. Beſides ptivate intereſt; although 
i müy not be wuble to exert its inffutnce in 
Pirliattient at Hrge, may be dificeilt to 
ar ut ef rom itt cbmtmitteeb: büt 
whit- Can lower che Uigniry of Parliament 
more: Tat Private intereſt belbg : Pertnirted, 
if y Way, dd Warp its eli 3 el 
Tee a ost bil oe BPM 
tbe fra amed t6 ahfwer At 175 IF of an 


10 


| ae apþropridtion of commonable Jan 1 
in a müch hig ber degree than has been, or 


it 9503 21 1 $19 


perha ger e can be Obtained by ſeparate 


AA AAA Smot A 


bits,» 185 u to mi n ind ndiſpyrable ; and 
W 


a meaſure has not long ago been 
H 3 adopted, 
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adopted, would be difficult for any man out 
of Parliament to conceive. - | 


It would be improper in me to dictate 
to Parliament, and might be wrong to of- 
fer my ſentiments too freely in this place; 
but having ventured to cenſure the preſent 
mode of Incloſure by Act of Parliament, it 
is incumbent on me to convey ſome idea 
of what I cohceive would be an improve- 
ment. | | 

In every townſhip, four diſtinct intereſts 
claim a right of ſharing in its ecommonable 
lands : namely, /ands, houſes, tithes, and the 
lordſhip, The two former have a benefit in 
commons in their open ſtate; but the benefit 
of the other two ariſes ſolely out of the In- 
cloſure *. Hence it follows, that it is the 
conſent and approbation of thettwo former 
intereſts which ought to be obtained previous 
to a change from the open to the ineloſed 
ſtate; for the two latter may be ſuppoſed to 


be always ready to receive propoſals for an 
Incloſure. | 01 


It 


* The tithe of wool, lamb, and milk only excepted ; 
articles of ſmall value compared with the tithe 1 
of lands in a ſtate of cultivation. 
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It has already been ſeen, that when the 
_ tithe and the lordſhip are able to draw over 
to them a third intereſt, they can gain the' 
defired point. But the evil effects of Inclo- 
ſures thus conducted have alſo been ſeen. 
Therefore, in fixing a general rule for the 
quantity of approbation requiſite to an In- 
claſure, the other intereſts are more particu- 
larly to be attended to. 

Were the lands and the houſes equally ſitu- 
ated with reſpect to the commons to be in- 
cloſed, @ majority of each might be ſufficient, 
Bur this not being the caſe in any townſhip, 
a larger proportion ſeems neceſſary. Three- 
fourths might in many caſes be too ſmall 
but as Ingloſures are, in all human lebe 
lity, beneficial to the public, it might be im- 
politic to fix it higher. 

T hus it appears to me, that in framing 
a general law of Incloſure, three-fourths in 
value of the land, and three-fourths in num- 
ber of the houſes, with the conſent of the 
lord of the ſoil, ought to be confidered as 
the requiſite QUANTITY OF APPROBATION, 

The QUANTITY OF RIGHT of the ſeveral in- 
tereſts, and of the individuals of each intereſt, 


H 4 has 


0 Il N LOS UA s. $ 
has been aria PaRfeulitd : M ANhGegk the 
- preſent {ſketch Hy SFM? Hfafficient mat. 
ter for the completibnb of ther general law 
propoſed, I am clearly ognvinced o that, 
without any extraordinary exertion of ſhady 
or application, ſuch a law might be 
formed. 3 3.68 

Unſtinted commons would conſtitite the. 
principal object of the bill; buf: fihted Em- 
mons, common fields, common meadows, 
and every clafs of ſpecial matter reſpecting 
Incloſures, might he included and. provided 
far. | 291116 

Authorized and guided] by a general law 
of this nature, the buſinęeſcpf Incloſure would 
be ſafe and eaſy. yer man before, he {et 
out would know with certainty. his, propor- 
tional ſhare 3 and thgA& would empower 
| the ſeveral intereſts to make choice of com- 
miſſioners to ſecure ta them their reſpective 
rights. 1 - 121 d enen? 

Numberleſs Inclaſures temluin yet to be 
made; and it were much ta be regretted 
that the attention of Parliament ſhquld be 
ſo unprofitably employed ; and that the pro- 
perty of individuals ſhould be ſubjected to 

ſa 
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ſo much hazard, as it is to be feared they 
will be, hile common lands are continued 

to be appropriated, by Sr AA BILLS, 
without any [CBSTABLISHED PRINCIPLES OF 
I8cLOvkE; 11, VIA 7e oy | 


4 ep. , P £4 
c Tat wil 's 5 


$+..- 
J rains 


ry trek which are 
3} 15 0 T 


now in common uſe on this fide of the Vale 
| are, chiefly, Don n 
Stones, 
kl 1619098 © ye! Pantiles, 
'19w 919to[- 1] Peal ?: 
But chere ure other materials which require 
BEiniiced namely, 
21% Dude Bricks, 
109 Jo Sog Cement; 7 
37s U 1901 Oak. 
I. STonss. The ſtones in uſe are of two 


kinds: Frraſtons and. limeſtone . . The for- 


mer 


* * 


211 * 


- * ſn the quarries from which theſe materials are 
drawn, the limeſtone generally forms the upper ſtra- 
tum, riſing to within a few inghgs of the ſurface. The 
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mer being leſs periſnable, are uſed for foun- 
dations, coins, cornices, aud the coping of 
Tidges and gables; the latter, being more 
caſily raiſed, and. requiring leſs labour in 
dreſſing them for uſe, are, in farm-houſes at 
leaſt, generally uſed in facing the walls; and 
when properly hammered, and properly 
ſorted ſo as to give the thickeſt to the lower 
courſes, lefſening the ſize of the ſtones from 
five or ſix to three or four inches thick, as 
the building riſes, a neater material need 
not be deſired; nor, if kept free from con- 


fiant moiſture, one which is more laſting, or 
which preſeryes the face of youthfulneſs ſq 
long. 


2. Pan- 


foil itſelf is generally a lime ſtone gravel; under which 
is frequently found a ſtratum of thin ſlate like lime- 
none, Which increaſes in thickneſs as the depth in- 
creaſes ; from one to four or fix inches thick; lying in 
-eneral looſe and horizontal. Theſe are the“ walling- 
ſtonesꝰ uſed in the face of buildings; for which uſe one 
of their edges is hammered into a brick-like form: an 
operetion ſomewhat tedious; but net equal to that of 
chiſſelling freeftore, Under the walling-ſtones, an 
irregular limeſtone rock (of many feet in depth perhaps) 
is u vally found; and under this a bed of freeſtone, of 
unfarhemed depth, 


* A 
k 4 101 me — — ” PO a—— * — _ — . 
: * 


* 
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2. Pin riuks. Formerly, trat and a heavy 

kind of fate were the common coverings ; bur 
of late years panliles have become univerſal, 
for ordinary "RN: and Z4lue flate for 
better houſes. 
In the ſoutherty counties cata is conſi- 
dered as an ordinary material : but the eſti- 
mation of it there ariſes from an improper 
method of uſing it; not from any intrinſic 
demefit of the ndrerial itſelf when properly 
manufactured. From London to Grantham 
in Lincolnſhire, ſcarcely a roof of pantile 
occurs: north of Grantham it is become the 
almoſt univerſal covering. It has two qua- 
lities ſufficiently valuable to recommend it in 
any country: cheapneſs and hightneſs. 

Much however depends on the manufac- 
turiug, as well as on the laying of pantiles. 
If the materials be not ſufficiently expoſed 
to the action of the air; or, if of diſſimilar na- 
tures, though ſufficiently tempered, they be 
not united ſufficiently 1 into one honiogeneous 
maſs or uniform ſubſtance, t the tiles which 
are made from them are liable to periſh ; not 
only before burning as well as in the kiln, 
but after being expoſed to the influence of 


the 


— 
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the atmoſphere upon the roof of a building. 


Or; if the materials be good and well - pre- 
pared, the moulds be truly made, and the 
moulding ſkilfully executed ;—ſtill, if they 
be ſuffered to warp in drying r twiſt in 


| being ſer injuditivify in chte Kiln?" they tie 


wholly unfit tobe Kid bn 48 u VfbeRtng ts 


terial; and every judicious l aff refutes 
them. Weite workmen in glerafs 86 th Ge 
who have the ſuperintendeney of wotkrief; 
more ſerupuious in this reſpect taꝶ My ze. 
nertliy are; manufacturers would be - mots 
diligent in'thieir cundeavours to'dpprixth* the 
ftundard bf perfection; pill 19255 this” 
in many ciſes; moſt cligibK tevering a 
grow intl/univerfirefimarion.” noſt $6) Fel 
3. Dear. 10 d Pitter barimed wich 125 
2 derable des Pötte, and ide! navi gition, 


it is no wondet that deal ſbbufd bas de 5 


long | in uſe as a ; building material, F E 


hive been laid with 5 it for near . 3 


Joint 


and of late years it has been uſed f for almoſt 


I W530) 


every purpoſe. of | building- Beans, Joiſts, 
and « entire Toofs, a are now | almoſt univer ally 
made ol fir tim er. 


Hide te & Ain qo 521182 


rt 01 10119qU) | +17 [4 BRICKS, 
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4» Beqcxy» Where ſtones are fat to be 
fetched, /as towards the center of the Vale, 
bricks are, hecome a common material. It 
brick eatth be fqund near the fire of build- 
ing as it generally may in ſituations where 
ſtanes are ſcarce, clamp bricks are conſi- 
dered in this gountry, where coals may be 
had at a moderate price, as the readieſt and 
(all things, copfidered). che * walling 
material. l 

. Caeg, F ormerly, e os. 
buildings/ were carried up entirely with 
7 mortar; chat is, common earth beaten up 
with water, "without the ſmalleſt admixture 

of lime, The ſtones themſelves and the fil- 
lings (of ſtone) were depended upon as. the 
bonds of nig, the uſe of the mortar?” 
being gm merely that of giving warmth to the 
building, and a, degree ef ſtiffneſs to the 


wall, | 

The event, bowever, proves 08 walls 
built without lime have in many inſtances 
ſtood fot Ages. Even part of the walls of 
PicxzrinG CasTLE, formerly eſteemed 2 
Fortreſs of conſiderable ſtrength, have been 
carried up with a cement which, to appear- 
.ance, ſeems little ſuperior to common mortar : 

\ never- 
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nevertheleſs, ſuch is the effect of time upon 
walls Which are expoſed on every ſide to the 
atmoſphere, that they now hold together 
with confiderable tepacity. ; 


10 TUAM AO au] 
To this effect of time; or, more 0 


JI\THV 


ly ſpeaking; to Cette . of 1 nature w ic in 
proceſs of time produce this Effe Ve ough t 
perhaps to afetibe the nete nk ds -onte 10 
of the-cements of ancient Wal NN than 
| — ſuperior il ! in \ prepating "I in 
The Citadel « or central tron Bold“ the 
fortreſs untler notice has been bule with her 
rer-oements,/which, however, vary muck in 
ourward / appearance. One ſpecimen which 
I:haye collected; is à fmobth Chäkk-ILEe 
ſobtance; another, 4 eats" Tüll thats 
compoſed of fand and Matr. gräbef, with a 
ſmaller: Proportion 0 F hl Wat” 8 
Ii lit föffe Which Tütrbunds the böter * 00 
lies a fragment (perhaps part of the pardpet 
or the embraſures of the outſide wall), whoſe 
cement has acquired a ſtone-like hardneſs, 
ſpecially the part which is expoſcU to the 
outer 7 ſurface 9. a 


Del ih) A bali I have 
»The age of this fortreſs would bei difficule 


to aſcertain. Part of the outer wall was repair and. 
ſome 
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I have beſtowed ſome attention on the de- 
compoſition of theſe four ſpecimens. The 


reſults are as follow: 


Exp. 1. CEM ENT oF Pieke ο CasTLE : : 
— the coarſer ſpecimen, taken from the r ruins 
. « | 

of the central tower. | 


＋ 


| MK 
In general. appearance it tſtmbles dirty 


FR Lo jnrerf perſed with ſmall gravel; 


ſome o the Sranules as large as peas, Its 


reracity th of common writing-chalk; the 


0 
aſperities eafily | broken off with the fingers. 


1401 


Ons hupdred, grains, pounded, dried, im- 
merged in water, and balanced: together with 


the menſtruum, loft | in ſolution 2.5% grains 
of "Air 3, avg yielded by. filtration 40 grains 
of ;refidyum.;, affording. by;cetoriatioa 33 
| grains of gravel 5 rodgh ſand, and 5 grains 


of ſuſ! endible mud-like 7 matter: the ſolu- 


tion y cling, b by... e png — of 
calcazeous.carth. | You! 10 2911 N 
Fi Stoner pvr 8 = 
fy (3? f0qx5 T [1.2 Aw 17 2} 


351 £244 
. ſome tqwers raiſed by (I think) Edward VI. But when 
the at s Which are here the ſubject of notice were 
eveCted, is prgbably bnssertanꝰ "They a are ſaid to be of 
"OP great antiquit x.. 


% 
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3s grains of ſand and gavel, | 
5 grains of Glt, 
64 grains of pure chalk, 


| 204 grains. 
From this analyſis it appears, 

1. That the proportion in this caſe (ſup- 
poſing crude limeſtone in lumps fit for burn- 
ing do be of equal weight with ſand and 
gravel) was three meaſures of unſlaked lime 


in lumps co two of ſand and gravel. 


2. That the ſand and gravel in this caſe 
had been waſhed, either by the brook which 
runs at the foot of the Caſtle mound, or 
more probably, by hand; the proportion of 
dirt being ſmaller than that which is gene- 

rally found among drift ſand. . 
3. That che lime bad not regained the 
whole of its t air. The increaſe of weight, 
which appears in the ſyothefis af this experi- 
ment, is a ſufficient evidence, were it not 
corroborated even unto proof by the defi- 
ciency of air thrown off in the ſolution. To 
try whether the increaſe on one hand, and the 
deficiepcy on the other, agreed as to quan- 
tity, I reſuſpended 50 grains of the chalk 

obtained 


5 1 45 


% e 


23. grains 1 * FO 23 2 * 64: 29%; 
e . bk eight in this caſe 

appears to be wholly owingygaghbe ein 

of air. #:85G9qe i} H ee 

Ax CN n 

Ainet tho cm0. no 

bu C ara, chat tale lime, run 

well benlaſiiny Na Aldobakgd tovra pruſt: | 
almoſt a perf Big bofbrfacggoyghagſben- 7 

ie we, eV 3206 che bipken grapules of 

1 — BP Ya eee of 

eee e fl: f, Bere i does 

. haye been much worked ax e 

% MaNNfabign. * finds notice mid (4 

One pts aut e in dec compo ita 

f ieh 


e we Jo it att; isT * | 
10g * Ay 15 9lody 
of 737 6 gips fern ble daft an ee 


N 
\ 56 ganips of pure £ Wa 6 & 545 


10g babs Ng ten wvy ie dg; g 
O88 The refdtum if this experiment is 


eviden Hy 7h: PRI of Feſtive.” The par- 
ticfes arc mall, And öf irregular figures ; 


Þ 4» 


1855 different in appearance” (when magni- 
Vol f. I fied) 
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fied) from common land. 1 wal at a lot to 


| aſcertain their nature, until pounding ſome 
freeſtone, and waſhing it in the manner I had 
done the refiduum, I found it to reſemble ex- 


actly the forty-two grains of waſhed grit of 
the experiment. It appears to have been 
pounded or ground very ſmall, and to have 
been put through a fine fieve; the whole 
being in a ſtate of grit; no W ſo large 
as a pin's head. 

It is obſervable, that the cement of this 
experiment is weaker than that of the laſt: 
but whether from the nature of the baſe, or 
from the proportion of lime being lefs, or 
from the two united, is not evident. 

It is alſo obſervable, that in the decompo- 
fition of this ſpecimen a urinous ſmell roſe 
during the ſolution; and that .the edges of 
the ficſt filter attract moiſture from the air. 
It is at preſent a practice among ſome plaſ- 
terers to make uſe of urine in the prepara- 
tion of plaſter, _ 

Exe. 3. Cement « or Picx RAG CASTLE : 
taken from the ruins of the old outer wall 
facing the northweſt. Collected in three or 


four different places; a few feet above the 
foundation ; 
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foundation; and moſtly from the inner parts 
of the wall (where it has parte) z not from 
the outer ſurface, 

Irs appearante that of ſandy loam, inter- 
ſperſed with ſpecks of chalk ; ſome of them 
larger than peas. Its fragility ſimilar to that 
of dried brick earth. 

One hundred grains of this ſpecimen yield 
thirteen and a half grains of air. 

30 grains bf rough ſand, and a few large 
frllagments, 

37 grains of filt and fine ſand, 

36 grains of calcareous earth. 


103 grains. 
Os: There are two cauſes of the weakneſs 


of this cement: the ſmall proportion of lime, 
and the impurity of the baſe: a heterogeneous 
maſs of fragments of various kinds, ſome of 
them apparently gypſeous z of ſands of difs 
ferent ſpecies, principally of a cryſtalline 
aſpect; but chiefly of mere mud, or of ſand 
ſo fine as to be impalpable between the fin- 
gers. It is therefore evident, that the mate- 


rials, in this inſtance, have not been waſhed, 


12 Exe, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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: 'Exv. 4. CxvanT!or Pie EAN Cagrue: 


taken from a fragment in 2 e 


ner of the ditch. | 
In general appearance ſome what reſembling 
the laſt noticed ſpecimen; but in contexture 
very different. The cruſt of the outer ſur- 
face, which has been expoſed to che influ- 
enee of the atmoſphere, probably, during 
many centuries, has acquired almoſt the 
hardneſs of limeſtone: nor is any part of it | 
to be broken with the fingers : nevertheleſs, 
this ſpecimen, alſo, is full of lamps of- un- 
mixed lime; ſome of them the fize of ſmall 
hazel nuts ; and at the time I took the ſpeci- 


men (the ſeaſon wet), as ſoft as butter; When 


dry they are of the conſiſteney of alt 
chalk. | 


One hundred grains of. this ſpecimen yield 
fiftcen grains of air. þ 
8 ——— grains of fragments, 
12 ———coarle ſand, 
36 ——— fine ſand, 
3 — of a fizelike matter, 
45 —— Chalk, ; 


104 grains. 


Oss. 
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Os. The conſtituent parts of this reſi- 
duum reſemble thoſe of the laſt ſpecimen; | 
excepting the:4bſence of the mud, which has 
evidently been coafhed away; and excepr- 
ing the preſence of a mueilaginous matter, 
whoſe nature I am not at preſent: able to 
gueſs; nor have 1 leiſure at — to 90 8 
fue the enquiry. | 

Gen. Os. 1. All theſe cements, a 
weak or ſtrong, have laid hold of the ſtones 
with a degree of firmneſs proportioned to 
their reſpeRtive ſtrengths. Every crevice of 


the wall is filled with cement ; - the whols 
form one united maſs; 


Hence it is more than probable that theſe 
cements have been poured into the walls in a. 
liquid ſtate, in the ſtate of pydd/?; and they 
appear to have operated, with reſpect to com- 
pactneſs, as the puddle of the canal- makers. 

2. The ſubjects of Exp. 3. and 4. aro 
ſtrong evidences, that in the preparation of 
theſe puddles the ancient builders were very | 
deficient, - Not more than half of the lime 
they contain appears to operate. The lumps, 
whether: large or ſmall, are more than waſted; 

13 - weakening, 
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weakening rather than en ee wn Ce. 
ment. 
3. From the whole of theſe experiments 
it is evident, that the ſeveral cements had ac- 
quired the principal part of their fixed air; 
chiefly, perhaps, after they were depoſited in 
the buildings. The air in the ſtronger ſpe - 
cimens bears a conſiderable proportion to the 
entire quantity of cement; and being inſinu- 
ated in the cloſe ſtate above-mentioned, muſt 
bave added greatly to its compatineſs. - 
Hence it is highly probable ,that the ſtone. 
like tenagity of old cements is chiefly owing 
to a tranſmutation from lime and ſand to cal- 
careous earth and ſand ;—a ſubſtance reſem- 
bling the original limeſtone. | 
On examining a wall which has been built 
with loam alone, without any admixture of 
lime, and which has probably ſtood about a 
century, I find that the loam has laid no hold 
whatever of the ſtones; and that time has 
made no alteratian on its contexture. It is 
ſtill the ſame friable ſubſtance it probably 
was the day it firſt became dry in the build. 
ing ; without having the ſmalleſt appearance 
of acquired tenacity, obtained during the 
century 


6. 
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century of time it has been expoſed to bay 
influence of the atmoſ phere. | | 

It is therefore probable that the atmo- 
1 ſphere imparts nothing, voluntarily, of a co- 
heſive nature to the mortar of walls which 
are expoſed to it. 

But it is more than probable that cement, 
containing a portion of lime, imbibes from 
the atmoſphere ſomething which gives it a 
degree of tenacity ſuperior to that which it 
had on its firſt becoming dry in the wall ; 
and it is a fact well eſtabliſhed, that lime 
begins to imbibe, the moment it grows cool 
from the kiln, that which the fire has de- 
prived ; it of, namely, fixed air; which fixed 
air being imbibed, after the cement is depo- 
fired in the walls, is, probably, a principal 
cauſe of tenacity, 

This being admitted it may ſeem to follow, 
that the more qu. ckly it is transferred from 
the kiln to the building, the greater portion 
of air will be imbibed after it is laid in the 
walls, and of courſe the greater effe& will 
time have on the tenacity or cohefion of the 
cement: and hence we might be led to in- 
fer, that if the ancients had any ſuperior (kill 

14 | in 
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in this matter, it confiſted in their bafiening 
f lime from the Kiln to the buifding. "we 

But, in praftice, it is obſerved that freſh- 
made mortar does not ſet fo well; does riot 
cohere into a ſoft-ſtone-like ſubſtance ſo rea- 
| aly as that which . been prepared ſome 
time before 1 it be uſed. : 

This fack, perhaps, i is accounted for in | the 
lime having had, under this cireumſtance, 
time to lay hold of the particles of fond with 
which it is intermixed. 90 

But, on the fame principle, i it ſeems to fol- 
low; that if the preparation 'be made too long 
before the mortar be laid into the wall, it 
will have regained, too much of its fixed air, 
to lay hold, ſufficiently, of the ones, or other 


materials, which'it is intended to bind toge- | 


— 
k 


ther. N 4719099 

Be this as it may, it is common, in prac- 
tice, when mortar is not ufed preſently. after 
making, to cover it up cloſely from the out- 
ward air. It is the opinion of a perſon, who 
has paid this ſubject conſiderable attention, 
that if mortar be buried within the ſurface 
of the ground, it may be kept twelve months 
in perfection. 


I 
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| The fare perſon, Wbofe penetration and 
judgment in the few ſubjects he has mote 
particufatiy employed his mind upon are ſu- 
Perior to thoſe of moſt men, has ſtruck out 
a new idea relative to * alin of n 
for mortar.” © 25 FBI 45+ + Ve 6 odd 
Lime, whether it be intended for cement 
or for manure, ought to be reduced entirely 
to a dry Sbwder. And for cement it ought to 

be mixed; in this ſtate, evenly and intimate, 
ly with the ſand. 5 
It is almoſt, if not utterly impoſſible ta 
reduce Hime entirely to powder, with water 
alone; ſome part or other will always be ſus 
per- Rite: and thereby be reduced ra 
# paſte; while the outfides which are expoſed 
to the atmoſphere will (unleſs the ſtone be 
eee ) fall in Fe, not into pow 

der. e. ＋ 

Bay Heck of paſte and every gianble, 
though but the fize of a pea or a muſtard 
ſeed, is uſeleſs; if not detrimental to the ce- 
ment; for with theſe the granules of ſand 
canhor be intimately mixed ; much leſs be 
coated with' them ; as they may, and un- 

doubtedly ought to be, with lime-in-powder. 
But 
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6. 
But if inſtead of water, wet ſand. be uſed i in 
i flaking the lime; (piling it with the lime- 
in. ſtone, layer for layer, and. covering up 

the heap with i it 3) thoſe evils are avgided : 
no part is ſuper- ſaturated, nor are any gra- 
nules formed by the 3 © of the outward 
alf, _ 
Beſides, nber great advantage is obtain- 
ed by (king the lime, in this manner, 
with the ſand with which it is intended to be 
incorporated, The two ingredients, by be- 
ing, perhaps, repeatedly turned oper; and 
by paſſing through the ſieve together; ne- 
ceffarily become intimately blended; more 
intimately, perhaps, than they could be 
mixed by any other proceſs equally ſimple. 
If the ſand be waſhed (and all ſand mixed 
with lime for cement ought to be waſhed) 
the labour of preparation is by this method 
of flaking the lime conſiderably leſſened, . 
ut in the preparation of cement, SLAK» 
ING THE LIME makes only one ſtage of the 
proceſs ; MIXING THE INGREDIENTS intimate- 
ly, and uniting them cloſely together into 
one compact homogeneous mals, is an opera- 
tion which requires the ſtricteſt attention. 
| We 


* 
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We have ſoen the uſeleſsneſs of unburſk 
lumps of lime in cement; and the good ef- 
fect of pudaling cement has been at leaſt 
conjectured, 

Compatneſs ſeems to be eſſential to the 
bardneſ of cement. When mortar is laid 
in with the trowel, it remains in the ſtate in 
which it is laid, and does not run together 
into a cloſe form, like melted metal or 
LIQUID CBMENT. 


Much care, therefore, is requifite in the 
preparation of mortar for the TRoweL., Work. 
ing it with the ſpade alone is inſufficient. 
| Beating it with the edge of a board, a kind 
of wooden axe, is more efficacious, but is 
very tediobs,” Mis for the grinding of clay 
are common, and ſufficiently effectual of the 
purpoſe intended: but a mill for the grind- 
ing of mortar I have nat yet either ſeen or 
heard of! | 

6. Oar; This is now almoſt wholly laid 
aſide as a material of the houſe-carpenter ; 
except for door and window. lintels, wall- 
plates, and ſome few other purpoſes, which 
tequire ſtrength and durability. The ports 
of Whitby and Scarborough take off the 
9 | larger 
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larger timber and the refuſe has of late Been 
much in demand for” the purpoſe! of inclo- 
fore! Deal has of courſe gained ground às 4 
building material, There are, however, 
ſome few: men wharftill retain à ſufficient 
partiality for the oak, to uſe it freely in every 
ſpecies of building, under a full perſuaſion 

that in the end it will prove the cheapeſt 
material. 1 2411 i n ee 


11 


Having thus enumerated the- materials of 
building in moſt common uſe in the Diſtrict, 
I will precced to give ſome, account of the 
BUILDINGS themſelves; and of ſuchopERA- 
TIONS, in rural een a8 merit partly 
cular notice. 


os þ by ot IRIS: 1 

The ſpirit of ee which has ſo 
We diffuſed itſelf through this extenſivo 
county, is in no particular more gonſpieuous 
than in Farm Buildings ; nor, perhaps, does 
any part of it afford ſo many ſtriking javave- 
t:ons in this Nati as that which. is Vader 
lurvey. X 14612 4 41 e 2 
The Fr 3 which = 
been erected in different; parts of it, I pur- 
poſely paſs over. Taſte, whether true or 
falſe ; mere ornament without uſe 3:48 foreign 


tg 
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to the preſent ſubject: and l have in another 
work,” profeſſedly on the ſubje&t of RuaAL 
ORNAMENT, ſpoken my ſentiments- freely on 
ornamental buildings. ; 

In Rukal Econonr, ſtraight | lines and 
tight angles are firſt principles, which can 
ſeldom be deviated from with propriety; 
either in laying out a farm, or in planning 
Farm Buildings. | 

lere the great object is to obtain the de- 
fired conveniencies at the leaſt expence, pre- 
ſept and future taken jointly, ſo long as the 
given conveniencies may be required. To 
theſe prineiples we may venture to add, the 
greater number of conveniencies there can be 
included in one building, the cheaper will 
thoſe conveniencies be obtained. 


There is a certain width, which can ſel- 
dom be exceeded with propriety, in Farm 
Buildings ; but the nearer. this width is ap- 
proached, the greater quantity of conveni- 
ency will in general be obtained with a given 
expenditure, The long- cube form, with the 
plain ſpan roof, ean never be diſpenſed with, 
without evident impropriety, in conſtructing 
Farm Buildings 


The 
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The number of Incloſures which have of 
late years taken place, and the ſpirit of im- 
provement which has gone forth upon the 
wolds, have given exiſtence to FARMERIES 
of almoſt every form and dimenfion. 
he practice of houſing cattle in winter, 

which will be ſpoken to hereafter, requires a 
greater quantity of building than that of win- 
tering them in the open yard. But the quan- 
tity of barn- room requifite in this country, 
even on the arable farms, is much leſs than 
in the ſouthern counties, where barley and 
oats are harveſted looſe, and where the ſhovel 
or the ſail-fan is uſed in the dreſſing of corn. 
Here corn is univerſally bound, and the ma- 
chine-fan in almoſt univerſal practice. In 
Norfolk, one man expects a floor of fifteen 
feet by twenty-four to himſelf ; here tus men 
will thraſh contentedly on a floor nine feet 
by twelve; ten by fifteen is a full-ſized floor. 

Such being the requifites of a Yorkſhire 
Farmery, it is no wonder that the new ones 
which have been erected ſhould be compoſed 
of a ſtring of ſmall buildings, generally 
formed into a ſquare, open to the ſouth, in 


imitation of thoſe of other countries where 
cattle 


17 


cattle are wintered in the area between the 
buildings, not in the buildings themſelves. 

In one inſtance, I have obſerved the cattle. 
hovels ſpun out in ſuch a manner as wholly 
to incloſe the dung-heap, excepting a gate- 
way to get it out at, But the hovels in this 
caſe were only ſeven feet wide; not wide 
enough for cattle to ſtand acroſs. them; they 
being placed in them lengthway in pairs. The 
quantity of walling, the number of doors, 
&c. and the quantity of roofing, with the 
ſubſequent repairs incident to low ſtraggling 
buildings, render this, and every other plan 
which reſembles it, altogether ineligible in 
any Diſtrict where cattle are wintered under 
cover. Wide houſes, or open ſheds wide 
enough to permit cattle to ſtand acroſs them, 
are in many reſpects preferable, 

In oppoſition to the Farm Yard laſt men- 
tioned; there is, likewiſe in this neighbour- 
hoogy an inſtance of the entire Farmery (of a 
ſmall upland farm) being compriſed under 
one roof! 

| The fite a long ſquare. One end is oc- 
cupicd by a ſmall dwelling- place for a 
« hind,” or bailiff; the ground - floor of the 

remainder by a ſtable and beaſt-houſes; over 
which 


* 
* 4 A 
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which are a barn and nay-chambery- with ; 2 
n- ARK N- To 1a thing I had nt 
ſeen, nor conceived. an idea of, before I ob- 
ſerved it, in more dee thay one, in Fhip 
Diſtrict, - 1s Flor e 8 
Ihe eee is the only ode T 
have ſeen in a ne erection; I have however 
had full opportunity of obſerving the uſe of 
another thrown over a cow-houſe; in a large 
old building which had long-been uſed as a 
barn, ſtable, and beaſt-houſe. » - +1) . 


The advantages - of a 'CHAMBER-BARN= 
FLOOR are dryneſs, eleanneſs from dirt cars 
ried in with the feet; and ſecurity againſt 

os, poultry; and other accidents to which 
ground-floors are more liable: for thraſhing 
wheat upon, chamber-floors ate obviouſly pre. 
ferable to ground-floors ; moſt a4 in 
low dirty fituations. 


No effential diſadvantage has yet ſtruck 
me reſpecting a chamber thraſhing-floor z 
but with reſpect to a CHAMBER-BARN, there 
is one which is obvious; namely, that of 
having the corn at harveſt, a buſy ſeaſon, to 
Taiſe one ſtory higher than ordinary, 


If 


. _ 
* 
E 72 
hs Þ : 
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If a bar be built againſt a riſing ground, 
this objection falls in part, or wholly. Even 
on plain ground, it appears to me that (eſpe- 
cially where cattle are houſed) it would be 
greatly over - balanced by the advantage of 
obtaining a ſuite of ſtables, cart-houſe, and 
cattle houſes, without the expente of roofing, 
in the firſt inſtance; and which, if ſubſtan- 
tially built, would laſt for ages to come 
without repairs. | 


The flooring of a chamber-barn might on 
the whole be * ſomewhat more expenſive 
than that of 'a ground-floor barn ; but the 
thraſhing-floors, if of plank, would be laid 
cheaper and laſt much longer, in the former 
than in the latter ſpecies of building; 
and the mow-floors, if laid with clay on 
rods *, would ſoon regain their extra coſt in 
keeping the bottoms of the mows dry and 
ſweet; and in preſerving it more ſecure from 
vermin than ground - floors generally do. 

It is far from my intention even to inti- 
mate that in corn countries, ſuch as Norfolk, 
Kent, and other Diſtricts, - where cattle are 


Nox. Ecox. Min. 15. 
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wintered in yards, that chamber-barns would 
be univerſally eligible ; but in a country 
like this, or in any country, or on any farms, 
on which graſsland predominates, and whete 
the houfing of cattle is practiſed, I ſee no 
ſufficient , objection to ; chamber-barn-floors, 
nor to entire chamber-barns. 0 On the con- 
trary, it appeats to me that on ſmall graſſy 
farms, in low damp fituations at leaſt, they 
would be found ſingularly eligible. 

But although a .cloſe yard is unneceſſary 
where cattle are houſed, a ſingle building, 
hike that which was laſt deſcribed, is perhaps 
too ſimple to be altogether. eligible; eſpe- 
cially in an expoſed ſituation, where ſome 
degrees of ſhelter are requiſite, 

Io buildings properly placed would give 
this neceſſary ſhelter : one of them a barn, 
with offices under it; the other, the dwel- 
| ling-houſe, placed at right angles with the 
former: the two buildings touching at the 
corners only; forming a ſmall yard with their 
ends, for hogs, poultry, &c. and a larger 
one with-thgr fronts, for the dung-pit, &c. 
with a fmall arch-way communication be- 
tween them, * 
This, 
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This, however; is intended by way of 

bows: To enter tits the particulars of a plan 
which I have not ſeen executed, would be 
breaking into the defigh of the preſent work: 
nevertheleſs it might be wrong to ſuppreſs 
this idea (Which ſtruck me while I was 
ſketching plan of a Farmery on the be- 
Prititiples) with regard to ASPECT; 
It as uſual in planning a farm<yard to place 
the main line of building with its front to 
the ſouth; in which Eaſe two wings become 
neceſſary te ſcreen the yard from north- eaſt 
and north. weſt winds: and perhaps this has 
eſtabliſhed the common practice of incloſing 
a farm- yard on three ſides with buildings. 

But if inſtead of the back of a building 
being placed to the north, the angle of two 
buildings were directed to that point, the 
yard would be moſt effectually ſcreened from 
the north, the north-eaſt, and the north-weſt 
wind, without an unneceſſary multiplication 
of low narrow buildings \ to eke out a third 
fide witn. 

On a capital corn farm, on which a num- 
ber of ſubſtantial buildings are required, 
three lines of building may be eligible; but 

1 on 
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on any ſmall farm, or on almoſt any farm on 
which graſsland abounds, two lines of build- 
ing, forming a cheveron or carpenter's ſquare, 
and placed with the angle towards the north, 
would, in my mind, be greatly preferable. 

Another idea in RURAL ARCHITECTURE, 
new to me as thatofachamber-threſhing-floor, 
I have ſeen executed in a ſubſtantial manner 
by two of the firſt oecupiers in the Vale; 
namely, A GRANARY OVER A BARN-FLOOR. 

In all other barns I have ſeen, the ſpace 
over the floor, whether this be large or ſmall, 
and whether the building below or'lofty, re. 
mains entirely uſeleſs “. The idea of occu- 
pying the lower part of this ſpace with a 
cattle houſe, as well as that of filling the up- 
per part of it with a granary, have perhaps 
been originally and recently ſtruek out in 
this country, 

In the two inftances in which I have ſeen 
GRANARIES OVER BAR N-FLOORS, the joiſts 
are ſupported by two beams thrown acroſs 
the building, and the flooring of the granary 

* Except in one inſtance, in which a very ſpacious 
building having been converted into a barn, joiſts were 


tLrown acroſs out of the reach of the Hail, and the 
mows continued over the floor. 


let 
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let into the walls at the ends; ſo that not- 
withſtanding the granaries may be ſurrounded 
with vermin, they are proof againſt them. 

In the floor is a trap-door with tackle over 
it, to raiſe and lower the corn from and to 
the barn-floor. 

The height between the floors thirteen 
feet. This in my opinion is too great a 
height, Ten feet high is the moſt the flail 
requires“; and every inch above that height 

renders <= granary 1n m_— reſpects leſs 
commodious, 

Confining the duſt, which always riſes 
more or leſs in thraſhing, appears to be the 
only objection to a BARN-FLOOR-GRANARY : 
I mean in a barn with pitch ing- holes to houſe 
the corn at. But if venTiLAaTors were made 5 
immediately under the granary-floor, with 
valves to open or ſhut as the wind ſhould 
change, the health of the thraſher would in 
all probability be leſs injured than it generally 
is by this laborious and unhealthful employ- 
ment. 

Indeed, in this country, where tall, wide 
folding Barn-pooks are grown into diſuſe, 


See Nore, Econ. Vol. II. p. 67. | 
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vent-holes of this kind are in ſome degree 
neceſſary to every barn · floor. Even upon the 
Wolds, a corn country, the uſe of large doors 
is declining : ſome good | barns, have lately 
been built with common-ſized doors; one £ at 
each end of the floor: opening however in 
two parts, one above the other; ſo that the 
lower half can be ſhut to keep out pigs and 
poultry, while the upper one is opened to let 
in light and air. | 
This is a fortunate circuraſiaice. for the 
owners of landed eſtates: folding-doors large 
enough to admit a load of corn are expenſive 
in the firſt inſtance, and frequently. require 
repairs ; beſides the thraſhing-floor, be it of 
what material it may, being liable to great 
injury in the act of drawing loaded kes 
upon it. 1 2 
n 8 1 
characterized by economy. In Norfolk, barns 
off one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
pounds goſt are not unfrequently built: here 
a very convenient one, and ſuch a one as 
will ſatisfy a good tenant, may be built for 
forty or fiſty pounds. What 5 fring is is this 
upon a large Flare! 3 
The 
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The particulars which now remain to be 
noticed under this head are, 

1. The method of laying pantiles. 

2. The method of coping ridges and 

gables. | 

3. Eaves gutters. 

4. Water ciſterns. 

5. Painting window leads. 

6. Mortar floors. 

1. Layino Pax TIL BS. Formerly it was 
the practice to hang pantiles upon the naked 
ſpars, bedding their ends in mortar, and 
pointing them at the ſides to prevent ſnow | 
and rain from being beaten through between 
them. 8 is 1 | 
This method had two evil effects: lime 
is liable to expand, contract, and periſh 
with the weather; to which in this caſe it 
is fully expoſed. The conſequence Was, if 
the cement laid faſt hold of the tiles it 'broke 
them; if not, it ſlid from between them, and 
left the attic room expoſed to the weather. 
The other bad effect of this method is, their 
being liable to be thrown off in high winds 
by the inward air being pent up, and finding 
an eaſy paſſage through this ſlight covering “. 

| K 4 Ta 


* See Nokr. Econ, Vol. II. p. 84. 
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To remedy theſe two evils, it has of late 
years been the common practice to- ſheetꝰ 
the roof; that is, to interlath with plaſtering 
laths between the tiling-laths, and cover. the 
entire roof with a ſheet of lime mortar: and 
over this, to lay the tiles on “ dry;“ that is, 
without bedding or pointing them, being 
careful not to ſuffer any part of them to 
touch the mortar :—to prevent which a flip 
was nailed in between rhe ſpars and the 
tiling-laths to raiſe the tiles ſufficiently above 
the ſheeting. 


This method, which has been practiſed 
ſome fifteen or twenty years, has been found 
effectual againſt the two incoaveniencies 
above mentioned ; but it has lately been 
found, that in twelve or fifteen years the 
laths begin to fail, owing it is ſuppoſed to 
their being expoled too near to the outward 

air; from which the lime alternately ab- 
ſorbing and imparting moiſture, the laths be- 
come ſubjected to decay, I am rather of 
opinion, however, that this effect is cauſed by 
the tiling- laths; whoſe under-fides rouching 
the plaſtering, check the deſcent of the rain 


or 
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or ſnow water which beats in between the 
tiles. Or it may be owing jointly to- the 
two cauſes, '' 

Be this as it may, an improvement has 
lately been ſtruck out which ſeems to bring 
the art to as great perfection as perhaps it is 
capable of being raiſed to. This improve- 
ment conſiſts in nailing the plaſtering laths 
beneath, inſtead of upon, the ſpars; laying 
the main coat of plaſtering above the laths, 
between the ſpars; afterwards ſmoothing 
over the under: ſide with a thinner coat. This 
method removes the cement from the more 
immediate action of the atmoſphere, gives a 
free circulation to the air and the water 
(which may be beaten in) between the tiles 
and the plaſtering; and at the ſame time 
gives neatneſs to the r room beneath ; without 
the expence, or the 1 Inconveniency, of a coun- 
ter ceiling. i 0 

There is one very great convenieney ariſes 
from lay ing pantiles on dry. If by the wind, 
or by accident, a tile be thrown off or broken, 
it may be replaced by a plowman, as well as 
by a profeſſed tiler : a conveniency, which 


upon 
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upon à farm, perhaps, at a diſtance, from 
workmen, is of no ſmall value. 

2. Copixos. Ridge Tiles, being laid en- 
tirely on mortar, and being expoſed in 
the fulleſt manner to the action of the 
winds, are very liable to be thrown off; 
as well as to be broken by the weather: it is 
no uncommon thing, in places where ridge 
tzles are uſed, to fee half of them diſplaced 
ar broken; the heads of the ſpars having 
nothing but the mortar to hide them, with» 
out any thing to defend them from the wea- 
ther. The ill conſequence is evident. 

In this country where freeſtone, which will 
ſtand the weather, abounds, RIDGE STONES 
are in common uſe. 

The form triangular; namely, half 2 ſquare 
divided diagonally, The longeſt ſide is hol- 
lowed to receive the top of the tiles: the 
oppoſite angle forms the ridge. The angles 
at the baſe are generally dreſſed off, to pre- 
vent the wind from laying hold of them; 
and to give them a more ſnug and neat ap- 
pearance. They are ſet on with mortar, in 


the ſame manner as ridge tiles are laid. 
The 
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The copings of gables, let the walling ma- 
terial be what it may, is uſually of dreſſed 
ſtone, ſupported at the foot by an ornamental 
bracket of the ſame, projecting ten or twelve 
inches without the fide walls; giving a de- 
gree of lightneſs, and an appearance of con- 
ſequence.to the building. 

The end of the firſt ſtone of the coping 
reſts on this corner bracket; the others re- 
ſpectively on thoſe next below them. 

| There is an evil effect attends the common 
method of putting on theſe copings: the ends 
of the ſtones being uſually cut ſquare, and 
fluſh with each other, to prevent their flip- 
ping, and to give them a ſmooth uniform ap- 
pearance, the joints between them, when the 
mortar begins to fail, receive rain-water, and 
conduct it into the end wall, by which means 
their principal intention, the preſervation of 
the wall, is rendered detective. 

To prevent this effect, I have obſerved, in 
a few inſtances, an ingenious expedient prac- 
tiſed. The upper ends of the coping ſtones 
are pared down to about half their common 
thickneſs (as from two inches thick to one), 
with/a lope ſufficient to give deſcent to wa- 

[ep 
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ter when they are laid upon. the gable : the 
lower ends having notches, cut on their un- 
der- ſides, to receive the r reduced p pats of 


[00 
the. upper, ends, about ap inch beneat them. 


Ci! . WO 125 4 07% 
B this *. 75 water is effectually 
the Ermnels 
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1 


1 a 


means, diſturbed, the eye is diſpleaſed, with 
what, however, is upon the whole a very. va- 
luable improvement. 1 

Op this. fide of the Vale, the more lands af. 
ford in great abundance ſtones w l. fu ited 
to theſe purpoſes: but on the Mito le 
of the Diſtrict. freeſtone 18 leſs abundant: 


Yoo 12971 


nevertheleſs, ſuch. is the cenveniency of 1 in- 
— iT $4 
land navigation, the Derwent brings a ſup- 


ply of thoſe uſeful materials ready qreſſed 
and fitted for uſe. And now, when inlagd 
Navigations are become. ſo preyalept, there ! is 
ſcarcely a diſtrict, in, the kingdom which 
might not be ſupplied with them at. mode- 
rate expence ®, 2 


of the ma agg bur kmplicity being by. this 


85 "I EAvrs 


* The price of che tones which are raiſed near 
Leeds, and carried by water down the Air, and up the 
Derwent to Malton, are as follow: Ridge flones fifteen 
pence a yard, or fire pence a foot: Copings the faing 
price: Brackets two ſhillings and fixpence each. 
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3. Eaves GurrERS. The troughlets made 
uſe of to catch rain-water dripping off the 

eaves of roofs, are uſually formed by nailing 
two narrow ſlips of board together: but 
Eaves troughs made in that manner are liable 
to warp, and become leaky at the joint; the 
bottom ; the moſt eſſential part. 
Here, they are pretty univerſally hollowed 
out of one triangular piece of wood, with a 
round-mouthed adze. A piece ſix to eight 
inches ſquare, flit diagonally, affords two 
triangular pieces fit for this purpoſe. The 
hollowing is not a work of ſo much labour 
as theory may ſuggeſt, They are uſually 
made of deal. Gutters thus made are ſtiffer, 
and more eafily ſupported,—are leſs liable to 
warp, and much lefs ſubject to leak than thoſe 
made in the uſual manner. 

4. WATER CISTERRNS. In Surrey and Kent 
there are inſtances of wells three hundred 
feet deep. The expence of tackle, and the 
expence of labour in raiſing water for every 
domeſtic purpoſe, and frequently for the uſe 
of ſtock, from this intolerable depth, would, 
it is natural to imagine, have long ago driven 
the inhabitants to ſome expedient for col- 

| lecting 
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lecting rain - water: yet ſtill they draw water 
out of the bowels of the earth; or, in very 
dry ſeaſons, drag it PII "Rees or four 

miles up-hill in water-earts! /: þ | 


In the iſland of Bermudas, and in ſome of 
the Weſt India iſlands, the inhabitants have 
(generally ſpeaking) no other freſh water 
than that which they collect from the atmo- 
ſphere in tanks; and it is ſtri king to ſee the 
{mall quantity of collecting ſurface requiſite to 
the ſupply of a family with this neceſſary ele- 
ment; a ſurface fmall in compariſon with the 
_ roofs ofa middle-fized farm-houſe and offices, 


In this Diſtrict, in which water=ciſterns are 
growing into general uſe, eſpecially in upland . 
ſituations, I have ſeen an inſtance where the 
dwelling-houſe alone affords more than a ſuf- 
ficiency of water for every uſe of the family. 
Nor is it the conveniency of having a con- 
ſtant ſupply of water always at hand, which 
alone conſtitutes the utility of water-ciſtzrns, 
Rain- water preſerved in quantity under 
ground, is pure and palatable in a ſuperior 
degree: cool in ſummer, and warm in win— 
tet. It is particularly grateful to cattle; eſ- 
pecially when they are ill: and it is highly 

probable 


\\ 
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probable that, as a menſtruum of aliment in 
general, it is the molt wwholz/ome water. 
The ftuation of awater-cittern is generally 
under the kitchen, or in a vacant corner of 
the yard near the kitchen-door. 
The form of water- ciſterns is various, The 
deeper they are funk, the better they. keep the 
water. The cube is perhaps the moſt conve- 
nient ſigure; but a double cube would per- 
haps keep water better. A ciſtern nine feet 
cubical would contain twenty-ſeven, cubical 
yards; or about ſixty wine hogſheads of water. 
The materials of water-ciſterns in this Diſ- 
trict are clay, bricks, and tarras. 
The method of making has lately received a 
- confiderable improvement. When the art 
was leſs known than it is at preſent, an irre- 
gular hole was dug; the determinate figure 
of the eiſtern being given by the walls; be- 
hind which the clay was rammed. Now, the 
intended form of the ciſtern when finiſhed, is 
given to the excavation; whoſe fides are 
ſquared and plummed with the exactneſs 
with which a wall is carried up. On this 
wall-like face of the excavation the clay is 
laid plaſter-wiſe with a trowel, coat over coat, 
rwo 
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two or three inches thick; and againſt this 


firm even face, of plaſteringahe Hrick-work 
is raiſed. The bottom is, or ought to be 
in all caſes, bedded with three or four inches 


thick of ſtrong clay, beaten into a ſmooth 
even waxlike ſubſtance. On this flooring of 


clay a double floor of brick is laid; and on 
the margin of this the ſide- walls are carried 
up balf a brick thick. The bricks Pe" I 
believe, invariably laid in tarras. 
The covering ſimilar to that wh a well; 
with a pump, or a roller and bucket. The at- 


ter, perhaps; the more eligible; eſpecially if 


the admiſſion-· pipe were carried down to near 
the bottom of the ciſtern; by which, means 
the water at the ſurface would always re- 
main undiſturbed and pure. 


5. PainTING Wmvpow:Lz Abs. This is 


not introduced as a thing of importance: but 
the practice ſeems to be peculiar to this 
country. It gives a degree of neatneſs plea- 
fing to the eye; and the paint is ſaid to be a 
pre ſerver of the lead. The colour invariably 

white. 
6. MoxrAR FLoors. A new ſpecies of 
cottage-flooring has lately been thought of, 
and 


a 
3 


4 PORESHIRE® wg 
and is nom pretty commonly made uſe of 1 in 
this neighbourhood, 

The materials lime and ſand; mixed 
in nearly the ſame proportion, and pre- 
pared in the ſame manner as the common 
mortar of bricklayers; except, that for | 
making floors with, it is genetally made 
ſtronger, and is always made up fofter than 
it ĩs uſually done for laying bricks in. 

The meibod : The bed being prepared, | 
the materials are carried on, in pails, in a 
ſtate between paſte and batter ; lay ing them 
on four or five inches thick, and about one 
inch higher than:the intended height of the 
floor; to allow for their ſettling in- drying. 

The whole being well, worked over with a 
ſpade, the ſurface is ſmoothed with a trowel; 
and, as it dries, i is beaten repeated] y wath a flat * 
beater, to prevent its cracking; the work- 
man ia this operation ſtanding on planks. 

A fortnight or three weeks of dry weather 
will render it ſtiff enough to walk upon. 

If, after the laſt beating, croſs lines be 
deeply graven on the ſurface, a floor of ce - 
ment has the appearance, as well as the uſe- 


fulneſs of a freeſtone- Noor. . TN | 
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ſpect as that which is now under 
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DRINKING POOLS. 


I7 440 651 ene u Cane 


IN DISTRICTS abounding yith, ppland 


| graſs we may expect to fd An IHA 
| DRINKING. PLACES for the uſe, of paſturing- 


ſtock ; but no Diſtrict in the kingdom, wilt 
gratify our expectations ſo fully in this re- 
obſervation. 
In this country there ate three ſpecies 
of artificial drink ing places: 
1. Standing Poals. 
2. Artificial Nills. Sie dne 1 

3- Field Wells. Kew ni erg 
1. Srawpixe Pools The art of © IF | 
making” ranks among the moſt uſeful arts 
in Rural Economy. In many high fituations no 
other expedient can be practiſed with pro- 
priety : Hills cannot be raiſed} nor wells ſunk 
and worked, but at too great an expence for 

the purpoſe of watering flock. _ 

On the hills of Surrey and kent, ponds are 
made to hold water tolerably well with chalk 


Wr 


beaten 


1 go. LT, WM 1, 8 
5. 249 0K K 8K K EE 07 
beaten firmly together *: and in Norfolk, I 


apprehend, they have been formerly made 
with marl. In all countries where unfathomed | 


beds of clay are common; drinking pools 
fokgcbily) rente may, at- a ſmall ex- 
pence and without much art, be formed L and 
Bar ng chert cügciest y auler 
Bur tte att df making retentibe p6ots with 
AY in doch ab fr bivit ſable? is à fernt diſ- 
very Which” b& been Bir upon id this 
Diſtiier; lu whith it has rade i rapid pro- 
grefs, and is now in univerſul practice among 
farmers of every clafs. Indeed, for a country 
like this, where upland (vil is xept ptineipally 
in graſs; it may well be 'confidered as the 
moſt valuable diſcovery which has lately 
oy made in Rural Economy by or” 


0605 ene dt EB uur There 


FL : a , * * £ 
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4 Experiments have; it is ſaid, been tied! ibith chalk 


upon the Yorkſhire: Woldds without! ſucteſs; owing 


Pr. bably to the too great hardneſs of the. Wold- Shalk. 
A fat ſoft chalk i is no doubt fitteſt for [this \Burps: e. 


101 3 A 
hs + Fa Avers and Rolzar Genes, leg ger 
and fiſh-pond-malefs, of 'Priffield, are entitled to much 
more than ther of - this difeovliy. > The York 
Agriculture; Society voted them a premium ef ten 
_ pounds : were the nation to- grant them ten thouſand, 
it would not be more than they merit. 
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There is little difficulty in making a pit 
hold water with clay alone; provided it be 
kept up full to the brim; but once emptied 
its retentiveneſs is loſt. There are two cauſes 
of this loſs of retentiveneſs: the cracking 
of the clay by drougbt; and its being liable, 
whenever the water ſubſides, to be per- 
forated by worms, which preſently convert 
the baſon into a filter, and for ever afterward 
deſtroys its retentiveneſs. It is therefore ne- 
ceſſary that thoſe two enemies n be 
guarded againſt, VR FORY 200% 7 

To guard * the latter a eoat of lime 
is ſpread under the clay: above it a coat of 
earth, and over all a covering of „res is 
laid, fort the double purpoſe, of guarding 
againſt drought, . and for Preventing. the fect 
of cattle from injuring the CLAY, 3 which 
- aloge;i is the cauſe of retentiveneſs; 3 and on 
the drs working of which the art princi- 


reer TA TY; 
- " 


pally de pends. | 1 
" Bug many other particulars are requiſite t to 
be known before the art can be ſufficiently 
underſtood? to be practiſed. with certainty. | 


1. The Run, , or collecting 4+ Claying. 


furface. 5 an 55 Coveling. » Wo 11 
2. "The Reſer voir. 6. Timeof making; 
3. Liming. 3 1 Coſt. 


I. THE 


conducted into the foil by worra holes and 
other inlets, with: which graſsland in general 
abaunds; eſpecially in ſummer, when a col- 


„ arent © ws 


1. Tur Run, A bare firm ſurface, as a L 
road, collects the greateſt quantity of water. 


A graſſ ſurface retains the rain- water which 
falls upon it, and Which in level ſitvations is 


.. 


lection is of the greateſt value. However, 


if the ſubſoil be retentive, diteles, eſpecially 


of arable incloſures, will frequently afford. a 
ſupply ęven in ſummer; but, in an vpLaND 


SITUATION, where the ſubſoil 1s generally ab- 


ſorbent, a road, or an artificial run, Decames 
neceſlary, 

In gde Diſtricts, as the Wolds of 
Yorkſhire, and the Downs of Surrey and 
Kent, the ſurface is generally broken into 
hill and dale, and diverſiſied by ſmaller val- 
lies and inequalities, In ſituations. of this 
kind a&TIFICIAL RUNS are moſt wanted, and 
may be moſt caſily made, I have ſeen ſome 
faint attempts at making them on the Wolds 
of this Di ſtrict, by cutting a few grips with a 
ſ pade above the reſervoir; but they were too 
few, too ſhort, and too ſeldom ſcoured to an- 
ſwer in any conſiderable degree the in- 
| L 3 | tended 


— 
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tended purpoſe. They neverthflef ſheweq d 
plainly egoughi the utility of channels f 
caching hafby.ſhowers falling / on igriafſyflopesg r 
off dh, conſiderable quant iy d watatv 
will eſcape; provided there be. channels: ae 
ptopor Niſtanoes to receive it 912-31 yiliogHh 
- To-reap the greateſt benefit ftum an) arti; * 
figikl xua, and to/make it with the: grpateſt 
eaſa am ithe baſon at ſome, ponſiderable.- 
diſemce fm the: head of a valley 3 from 
wii hd to the reſervoir open a main 
channel, byctuo furrows of à plow, turned) 
ouq d. o From this main ſtem[plow Jaterah: 
branches along the ſides of the llopes o by 
ſid gerfur rows, turned downhill by Which, | 
mee» the plowing. will be rendered eaſy; che. 
channely mode free'an/the wpper fides on che. 
admifſien, gf water, and high on the | ert 
ſickes Fas, retaining, it. If the boxtorn b the; 
volley tee Heep, it would, be. better to rg 
the lateral branches than to, ſhoot them WPr7 
wand; like the branches of a RATE the 
had che valley. un e901 1 W 93CGHD 1 
Ahe plow would/not be leſs Spedalems 
ſcowying ahan iv making che channels: or 
| perhaps a more fedge-likeimplement wodld | 


2519 > 1 be 
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n effectual than the plow in cloſing 
the ſiſſures and worm- holes which preſently | 
are formed inc water courſes laid dry, and 
which, if left open, abſorb an inconceivable 
quantity of water . before they be ſaturated ; 
eſpecially if the current of water he retarded 
by graſß oft other. ſtruc tions 
11849 "Rettavo1n; The huren of the 
reſetvbir depends prineipally on the run, 
Nea# the de of a toad is inj generat the moſt; 
defirable ſit vation, provided a>ſufficient de- 
ſcont can be had ftom the road to the reſer- 
voin Roads lęading along the fide of a ſlope 
can only afford a ſupply to the grounds on 
the lower ſide But in this'country, when a 
rod leads down the deſcent, it 15 generally. 
furtüſheck öh both fides with potzds g ſome of 
them Pethap? not having more than's Bun“ 
dred yards df run off a natto Way yet früh 
tnat'fmall quantity of furface are fümbiently 
ſuppliec with water. A 290956RTS 187938] 9(11 
Ja the Muetion of a pond there is onelthing.. 
requiſite which does not ſeem to becnttended 
to even by the moſt ſkilful in the att; The 
requiſite: I ſpeak of is that of admitting a 
walte water? place on the upper ſide of th 
d L 4 reſer- 
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reſervoir} to prevent the water wheh tlie PO 
is full, krbin runnipg bub it 2 7 by: hielt 
meansitbecomes ſilted up abntceſfarith,) For 
te nature of foul water is ſgeb;, thut - when 
ever it changes from a eurrent tou ſtagnant 
late, it depofires a conſiderable part of: its 
foulneſs; ſo that the water which runs ot 
of a full reſervoir is finer” than that which 
runs in; the ſediment of the ſurplus water 
being left. behind in the pond. Whereas, if 
the current into the pond ceaſe when the pond 

is ſufficientl filled, the ſediment of the over- 
| plus warer, f is got rid of, the pond receiving 
ie! this caſe no other foulneſs than that which 
is given by the quantity, of Water Which is 
required to fill it ®, 

e form of the reſervoir is, "univerſally, 
| thats of a ſhallow baſon, or more ſtrictly ſ peak- 


5Y Tt 
ing that of an inverted cone; the ſides ſnelv- 


ing. Gleisht from, the brim to an angle or 
point in, the center. If the excavation 
ve e fixty feet diameter, its nn 
r Py depth 


1 f 75 
9110 

#:H ball Carcn Pool, between the run and. the 
goo would arreſt much of the foulneſs of water 
collected from a road; and, in a fituation which would 


admit of it, would be worth the trouble of forming. 
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5 depth is about ſeven feet : if / forty diameter, 
the depth is about five enge Eats of 
elay, &6-be laid on - 
Thie, firſt buſineſs in une out A reſerrof 
is to tale the level of che fite, and dive piles 
as a guide in förmig the banks; and in ma- 
king the exiting channel, and 1 * Wal 
tewzpia ten ET e tio 4 1 1 
"FFthe tation be on a "Raps, 2, the e&cdvatt 
ed mould 45 uſed in forming 112 Pank dn the 


16Wer ſide ! if nearly 1469, "the" moblde rb. 
duns to be removed, or (ik laid round the 


vl. 
Eq ec) the condufting channel to be raiſed, 
f19 V 1 BETR | 4270 3 n > 214 

1 clay or ſtone be excavated, It 18 lai 
J mJ 11: "ID 8. 


* 


'F «| 


feparately/ afide t to ſave carriage, 
101 91. e 


with, the le lower fide b be raiſed with the Exca- 


Tet 0 Fs \ 


Fated materials, they ought do be 00 


Ag ti a 1Q3 1 


* worked 
ad 22203 4 #692 1-1 oa Hts do i gent 
A reſervoir fet out twenty- tuo yards diameter2by 
ſeven feet deep will, when finiſhed,” 'nieaſtire !@bowt 
ſixty fect by, fix, and will hold about.two hundred and 
ten cubical yards, or near ſeven hundred hogſheads of 
water. Forty feet diameter by four feet deep, when 
finiſhed, contains fixty-two cubical yards, or two 
Hundred hogſheads (of fixty-three gallons, \ wine mea. 
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worked together, ot ſhould lie! s ſufficicht 
time to ſettle j otherwiſe the ſide thus form 
ed is Hable to ſettle after the refet vor be 
; finiſhed; by which means oracks gte formed 
andba miſcarriage enſues, '> 1366 20 T 
ebe extayation having received the ins! 
tended form, its fides ate made fim an! 
ſmobch for the reception of the fimen232msib 
33. LIIIx GY The ule of lime being mertad 
Jythatef preventing earth. worms froh pE = 
forating the coat of clay, the proper gung? 
depends, 1 in ſome meaſure, on the nature 5 
thorſoil. A fat rich earth, among which 
worms always abound, requires more than. a 


dead huogry mquld, or a dry ſtobcy bottom g 
on Which retentive urn are ſaid to, ap been 
made without lime. "Howeyer, as 48 0 5K pit.” 


Jn 


perhaps, | is entirely free from hols enemies, 
it would be folly to riſque a miſcarriage in 
auf fituarion; as the expence of liming wake 
þut 2 a ſmall portion of the whale expence. . 
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The only preparation of the lime is that of 
falling ö ir, and picking out the cores; no fift-" 


ing” or kKreening being, in ge beneſeh, Gre: 


J 8 104 0 ＋ an 
chop obviouſly uſeful, *,... ele Bun 1004 
Iedo 443 4607 hein 428) navrontt bnog A bole: 


71! 
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»J6;igmfuallyilaidionwith-a ſpade or ſhoveby: 
bugs idle Would, perhaps, he] found hy 
the inexnsrieneed a hetter toe and the £x+2 
i;>Jaboer-no lect. 690 did w vo; badtigh 

The thickneſs of 1he cnat Jaid on is about 
half An ingb. Half a chaldron; of lime lis 
ſyſſcient to complete a pond of; forty feet 
diameter. The principal part of it is laid on 
be death thecclay; a few buſhels only being 
reſeryeg. for: ſcattering round the edges, ta 
Pfex ent. the worms berg ee inta the 


| clay Fr KO ONTO 2H ED OTOL HS 
Heul NOUS „Hats car 4 CLAYING.: 
& Ust gion ente 148 AN ego. 


* A till more e ſecure, . on th 8 whole a m Fs eli. 


vit method of Hming des Astet/ A AT Bee” 


is no. (June 2783); in practice ac, Lockton (in mig 


ne bbourhood). the Commiſſigne s of Incloſure, 
MA d pub lie e t pools bor c uſe of the i oak 


ſlipi!Inflead' of cating" the lime in powdéf; N ig 
fonmedienh ſand into mortar j; a regular coat of which !: 


is (ſpread abops an inch thick, not only beneath, an et., 
the "eds es of the cla) but over the 8 ſurfa Ce. This F 


is am beides imptoyement, which appears to human 
faſight to bring che art near to perfection. The clly 


* 


u pee, from the attack of worms. The la- 
þour and expence, however, is by this methbd in- 
creaſed, A pond nineteen fect diameter took two chal- 
dron 


3 evety fide with regular coat of c 
ment, d ig thereby { ſecured, in perhaps the completcſ;, | 


9 
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4. Cavite! In- chis operation the ma- 
"Kual art and the labour prinbipally center: 
| Upon the Wolds, cla: is ſondetimes fetch- 
ed fix or ſeven miles; and is ſeldom found 
at hand in ſituations where artificial pools! are 
moſt Wanted the carriage of the clay, there: 
fore generally, becomes __— article of ex- 
pende. LU 51 THICK [1 
The ckelct of clay is thought to be ſeſs 
eſſential chan the working of it. Good ponds 
are faid' to have been made with0eomnlvnd 
toamy mould; but it is wrong to depend on 
any ching but a ſtrong ductile clay, if it can 
de dad within a moderate diſtanoe. ., 
The thickneſs of the coat, now pretty gene. 
rally laid on, is about five or fix inches in 
the rough; beating it down to about three 
inches. In the infaney of the art, two coats 
of ela, of about that thickneſs, were laid 
. N one coat bas been found. effe&tual, 
II | * 1 1 amiilan® 


= n 5 an half of T me, and five ſmall TED of 
ſand. Both the materials were fifted, and worked up 
in the uſual way into mortar, Great caution is neceſ⸗- 
ſary in lay ing on the clay in this caſe,; It the martar 
da not lie ſome time to ſtifſen, the ol. ay diſplaces it: if 
10 it get too dry before it be cov cred, ic is liable to Crabk, 


N Fosse, 57. 


and much leſs expenſive. However, it is 
probable, it will not prove ſo durable. 
The meibod of beatiug will be difficult: to 
deſeribe 1K f it n of pc requires de- 
feription 12 | 
he arier he "Re 1s I 8 leſs lia- 
ble it) will be to crack with, drought 
when finiſhed. | In a dry ſeaſon, however, it 
is necellaty to moiſten it for which. pur poſe 
be center of the pit is ſometimes finiſhed, 
buſt; to collec; the water of ſhowers; the car: 
riage of water being, in ſome caſes, ore 


4 


fte. 1 U 4675 $f | MA, 
In laying on the clay, the unnd 0 
at the bottom of the pit and work upward ; . 
lay ing patch after patch, or circle after cir- 
ele untib the brim be reached taking great ; 
care not to carry on ſticks, ſtraws; dirt or 
any kind of foulneſs among the clay, or with 
their feet; and being careful not to diſplace 
the lime in throwing it on: to prevent u hich 
the lime is not ſpread over the whole at 
once; but is ſcattered on as it is wv anted tg 
be covered with the clay. 1 
The plot of clay laid on and adjutody/i 
is, beaten flar, with a wooden Fe: hell nm! gp 


beetle, 


as bk k INGE $60ts 5 


beetle} watezat preſent, of tiefe Miifetfibns ; 
the head fourteeh inches 16 "and chte 
inches Mameter; the handle“ Fur feet 4888 
and fefted id Thickftets te thee ba 188 
workman. Beetles of different bie, — 15 


| ow uſe itr difrerent ſtag es of th the 1 
ot owe? Ef then fo; well alt adihred to the 


eee that in uſe at en 6 dave 

The firſt beatlag is given > Wü the r of 
the beetle; to level the protuberatices, „ A 
ſmooth the roughneſſes, ſo às to lied ile 
whole into enn ſheet of an even thick. 
neſs, 5d 03 Bil: Wo" 9543 Bi 11 

This effected i it is beaten o forcibly _ che 
end of the beetle, which is ſtruck downnearty, 
but not quite, to the lime; leaving the für- 
face full of ſomewhat honey-comb-like cells 
or dints. If the beetle be ſtruck: unguatdedly 
quite through to the lime, a piece of cy, 
nd a little line, if required, is carefully. 
placed in the breach, to een a defect in 
the part thus injure. en; 

The whole being gone over in this man- 
ner with the ud, the ſurface is again levelled 
down with the /de of the 1978 egen, the 
workman walking backward.. 47 6640 ba 


The 
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The. ne xt beating is. with, tbe ud, bot pot 
No ſo d deep,as before ; and. the raughneſles 
bein ng again levelled with the Ade, ir. is again 
ie over Wielt! the end; but {till ſhal lower 


r 8 oh e pa f benigg. YH 20410! 
* 178 he firſt grote with che end of the beetle 


ought to gol. the hottom of the clay firmly 
with the lime. and the bed on which iris 
fpread ; the ſecond ought to unite the 
middle of the clay with the bottom Land 
che laſt to choſe, without a pore, the upper 
; part with, the middle and the laſt ſtrokes 
with the /ide of the beetle ovght to be fuffi- 
ciently forcible to cloſe entirely the dimples 
formed by the laſt-giyen ſtrokes with me 

end. 2:4 3043 
If theſe FORD beatithzet be dioagtio inſef- 
ren it is continued to be worked with the 
end and fide of the beetle alternately; until 
not a flaw, can be found; the entire coat of 
clay being worked into a lead. like ſheer, firm 
enough to bear a man without an impreſſiou, 

and a horſe aden injury“. ry HT 
| 5. CoveriIxG 


| | .. * ' 
1 , 7 enn 
* When two coats of clay were in uſe, the u pper o one 


Wan laid 18 the rough ſurface of the laſteud- beating; 
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5. Covzaixq, The firſt coat is of com- 
mon earth, to aſſiſt in keepitig out che 


drought, and to make a bed fot the ſtones ; 
to prevent their pigxcine, and thereby injur- 
ing che ſheet of clay. This coat may be 
rhree or four inches thick, according to the 
nature of the ſtones with whjch it is to be 
covered, If theſe be large and irregular, 
more earth is requiſite than when the ſtones 
re ſmall or flat. The leaneſt moſt infertile 
foil is fitteſt for this purpoſe, Worms and 


WEEDS are equally to be feared ; and a rich 
foil is genial to. both. In this point of view 
two coats of clay are much preferable to a 
coat of clay and a coat of rich mould. 
Pond- makers ſeem not to be ſufficiently 
- aware of the miſchievouſneſs of WE EDS: in- 
deed ſome ponds will remain for ſeveral years 
in a mapner free from them. But I have 
ſeen others in which weeds, even docks (near 
the edge) have grown luxuriantly. It is 
halte that the tap-rooted weeds ſtrike 


th rough 


by while h means the two coats became, by the ſubſe- 
quent beatings, incorporated in one thick, ſheet. A 
ſubſtantial me:hod, this, of which the preſent appears 
to be rather a refinement than an improremeut. / 


7. KSH per 


through the ſeverd! 'conts j and; whenever 
-thi t6ots dra perforation malt be left. 

+ * Mould taken from à dry ſötmd highland 
Fruation is im UF humat probability teſs li- 
uble to propapiite aguatic weeds than the 
vurth of a low ſituation or à bog 
24 Phe: mould being rendered levet and 
amobti, tlie Fonds ate laid en: firſt cer 
zung the mould with the largeſt, laid with'a 
flat nde dewhward, to prevent their finking 
doen: to the clay j' and upon theſe lay ing 
ſtmaller, n coat be made five or fix 


ys. is 1149; tringog yt © 
& 01 1 130%) Po Hanne ie x 3 


N mund an ingenious aud ſimple method 
vf kropingithe weeds under; eſpecially at the edges, 
* re hey are generally moſt abundant. Though all 

e ſides 47 a drinking pool be open, cattle will go to 


pheticulle "plibeF” 40 IK and in theſe places the 
weeds — upon nd killed. Therefore, to 


Check, the rankeſt. the parts which are moſt free are 
covered with thorns, while thoſe which are weedy are 


left open for che eartle to drink at. 192 
Hratb has been” uſed between the cluy and the 
3, and, in the inſtance (mentioned in à fore - 
going note) in which an improved method of liming 
was practiſed, a layer of thick Fd: was laid graſs-ſide 
downward upon the lime; and upon the fods about fix 
inches thick of looſe f ſtones. | 


424 * 1 


Vol. I. . M 
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A PAVEMENT would be a more regular co- 
vering; and, if the ſtones were ſet in lime 
and ſand, would not only prevent worms 
from getting into the mould and upper ſide 
of the clay when the pond happened to be 
dry, but would in all probability prevent 
weeds ; and, when the pond required to be 
cleaned from mud, would be a regular t 
to work upon. N 

The only objection I have heard 08 to 
PAVING the bottoms of ponds, is, that it 
would be a temptation to cattle to go into 
the water in hot weather; and, by ſtanding 
there, would not only foul the water, but in 
time tread up the pavement, and injure the 
clay; whereas ſharp looſe ſtones prevent 
their going farther than the edge. If the 
ſtones made uſe of in a pavement were ſuf- 
ficiently large, the latter part of the objec- 
tion would fall; and whether cattle ſtand- 
ing in a pool in ſummer be detrimental or 
beneficial, may be a diſputable point. 

However, whether or not the inſide of the 
baſon ought to be paved, the rim ſhould 
certainly be a broad ſmooth cauſeway, with 


a gentle graſſy ſlope on the lower ſide; that 
the 
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the cattle may approach the! water without 


wading in dirt, to the injury of the bank; 


and without having ſharp looſe ſtones to 


walk and ſtand on while drinking. 


A, drinking pool, formed by a &&i\ful 
artiſt, full to the brim, free from weeds, and 


ſmooth round the edge, is, in a green paſ- 


ture ground, as agreeable an object as the 


eye can be entertained with. 


ed the beſt time. Drought and froſt are 
both enemies to new- made ponds. In au- 


tumn, drought has generally abated, and a 
ſufficiency of rain-water may be expected in, 


this ſeaſon, to fill them before froſts ſet in. 
A covering of raw over the ſtones is the 


uſual guard againſt the extremities of ſea- 


ſons, 
If a reſervoir be Ane in a lope, where 


the lower fide requires to be raiſed with looſe. 


earth, it ought (as has been already intimat- 


ed) to remain a confiderable time to ſettle, 


before the coatings be put on: otherwiſe, it 
is liable to ſettle afterwards, and crack the 
clay. I have ſeen an inſtance of miſcarriage 


through! »this negle&. If there. be much 


545 M2 | made - 


pay — — 
— — 


e 
— — — — . — 
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made- earth requiſiteto be raiſedythe excava- 
tion ought to be formed twelve months be- 
fore the elaying be done. 

7. Exrxxeg. Although it ĩs now twenty 
years ſince the diſcovery was made, the art is 
ſtill partially hid under the veil of myſtery * 
and is not yet become familiar to eommon 
farm labours. In this neighbourhood ponds 
ſtill continue to be made by men from the 
Wolds; all of them, in reality or pretence, 
pypils of the firſt inventors. Deane. 

Thefe men generally work by the grofs; 
the price being in proportion. to the diame- 
ter; : but they ſeem to have no regular me. | 
thod of calculation, 


OIL” 


'Ten pounds were given, and may now be 
conſidered as a medium price for twenty 
yards diameter *, forming, claying, cover- 
ing, and in CLE” digging the clay, includ- 
ed: all carriage and extra labour being 


done by by the employer. _ 
A circle twenty yards in diameter contains | 
in its area 314 ſquare yards, Therefore, 
each 


In the * days of the art, and when two coats 
of clay were uſed, twenty pounds were given for ponds 
"of this dimenſion, 
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each ſquare yard of farface coftspat this | an 
ſevenpence half. penny. 

The ſolid contents of a cone whoſe baſe is 
60 feet diameter, and whoſe height is fix 
feet, is 209.4 cubical yards; each of which 
coſts, in the above inſtance, elevenpence- 
halfpenny. | 

Five pounds ore) been given for a pond 
twelve yards in diameter: which is tenpence- 
halfpenny each ſquare yard of ſurface; and, 
ſuppoſing it four feet deep, two ſhillings 
each cubical yard of water, 


Three guineas were given for forty feet 
diameter, and four feet deep, the excavation 
having been previouſly formed, This may 
be called four pounds for the groſs; which 
is about ſeveripence a ſquare yard of ſur- 
face; or 699+; Landa Kron each cubi- 
cal yard of water, 


The men in the laſt caſe earned about 
three ſhillings and ſxpence a day, without 
extraordinary exertion. In the firſt mention- 
ed inſtance, the ſame workmen did not (ac- 
cording to their own aſſertion) make more 
than two-and-fixpence a day, But a large 

M 3 pond 
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Pond gives longer employment; and the bu. 
ſineſs of pond-· making being uncertain and 
itcerftant, travelling workmen can afford to 
make a large ps at a cheaper rate than a 
Mid ne; - 4434 de 


The curve ſuperficies, or ſuperficial counter 
Ache Ades, of a cone twenty yards i in diate» 
ker at the baſe, and two yards high, 1 is about 
E 329 ſquare yards, This, in making a pond 
7 thoſe dimenſions, i is tbe quantity of coating : : 
tor each yard of which near 71 d. was given 
ink le jirſt inffance, and leſs than 7 d. in the 
| FS Sixpence each ſquare yard of ſurface to be 


.coc el, may perhaps be taten as 4 dir medium 
. IPI 1, 3 Df 

To aſcertain che quantity of coating, mea: 
ſure the exact circumference or. rim af the 
Pit, when finally formed and adjuſted for 
rlay ing: this dimenſion multiplied by half 
the length (or depth) of the ſide (meaſuring 
from the brink, down the ſlope, to the cen- 
ter) is the quantity of ſurface to be elayed and 
coated. The digging would (under this 
mode of calculation) fall proportionally hea- 
vier on a large PIO than on a ſmall one; but 
0 1 6. 5 58 165 15 this | 


© "i * 
167 | 4100 Ti 4911 


\.f 
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this would. be counterbalanced by the a - 
tage abovementioned. lar” 1 

The quantity; of clay uſed. j in the firſt i in- 
ſtance was about forty cart- loads, fetched 
about three miles; in the laſt, about fifteen 
Jpads, fetched one mile. The quantity of 
lime in the former caſe, one chaldron ; in the 
latter, half a chaldron. I * 

From the ſum of theſe parties: it is 
Naß that the larger the pond, the loſs in 
proportion is the expence. A reſervoir to 
contajn two hundred cubical yards of water 

| requires little more chan three hundred ſquare 
yards of coating ; whereas one to contain only 
fifry yards of water would require one hundred 
and twenty yards of coating : conſequently a 
cubical yard of the former would only coſt (at 
minepence a yard for manual labour materials 
and carriage) eighteenpence; while the ſamg 
quantity of the latter would coſt -near two 
ſhillings and fixpence. 4); 8 26 "4 

The vT1LiTY of Drinking Pools requires 
not to be dwelt on: but the $UpERrIoRITY of 
pools made in the manner above deſcribed, 
to thoſe which haye formerly been made by 
ſome other art, or which have been formed 
by nature or accident, may with propriety be 
mentioned. During the dry ſeaſons which 

M 4. have 
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have prevailed of late years, it has been oh- 
ſerved that new-made .ponds-retainia fupply * 
of water when the waters of other ſtagnant 
drinking places are dried up. This can only 
be accounted for perhaps by their perfect 
retentiveneſs, and by their being free from 
weeds, which convert to their own nouriſh- 
ment, and throw off daily by perſpiration a 
great quantity of water. Upon the Wolds 
their excellency was moſt cobſpieuous — 
while one man was driving his ſtock three ot 
four miles to water, his neighbours, who had 
© made-ponds” upon their farms, were rec 
from this inconvenieney. In many fituations 
artificial Drinking Pools may repay the ex- 
pence of making the firſt dry ſeaſon. Driving 
ſtock to diftant water in hot weather, and in a 
- buſy ſeaſon, is an expence and a detriment to 
the ſtock fo driven, which it would be diffi- 
cult to eſttmare, IE 
GENERAL OBsxRvaTIONS.— On examining 
ponds in this neighbourhood, which have 
been made ſome years, the evil effect of cover- 
ing with looſe tones is evident. | 
| For one, two, three, or more yards round 
their edges, according to the time they have 


t been 


beet el eee * 
and ta the ſtee pneſs of their Sees The NAKED) 
are entirely diſplaced or trbdden int" NH 
clay; which is by this meansoppoſed-t&HHE ? g 
feet ol ,cattle, and to the open attach of 
drought. and rms. For a while the Ely? 
even thus expoſed, preſerves: irs'>r6tendve2W 
neſs; but in time it is deſtroyed, and the mo 
yaluable a of the pond.entirely;laflup 18978 
This effe&t is ſo probable, ſo exident to bal? 
foreſeen, that, on firſt reflection, it ſeem aſtodo/ 
niſhing ſo unſuirable a ,covexing ſhouldi beo! 
unixerſally adopted. A beaſt hen it ge 
into a grinking pit neceſſarily throws! the 
chief part of its weight upon its fore fentig 
which, i in the act of drinking moſt eſperiatly;” 
arg placed ag for the intention of forting 
whatever. they ſtand on down the flops ti 
ward the bottom of the pit. Upon loaſeſlofiex 
laid on a ſteep ſurface, cattle cannotimake a5 
ſtep, « or moye a foot, without producing; this 
effect | in a greater or leſs degree ; and by re» 
petition and length of time, the entire coat 
(except ſome few which happen to be trod- 
den into the ; Clay muſt, in the natureqf 
things, be forged: into the center, 


994 But 
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But this practice, evidently;abſurd as it un- 

doubtedly is in this Diſtrict, was firſt eſta- 
liſhed upon the ldi, whoſe flone' is of 
pꝓrriſhable nature; a ſpecies of chalby which, 

om being expoſed to air and water and to the 
treatling of cattle, unites: into a cemnti; 
which, forming a regular cafing/=preferves 
che clay from injury for a conſiderable length 
of time. 'Loofe chalk as a covering was there- 
fore a good thought of the firſtrinventors Cini. 
deed upon the Wolds there was no älterH 
five) ; and it is not to be wohdered ar that 
their pupils, moſtly day-labourers, ſhould 
imitate the practice, in this ene by mak 
ing:uſe of laaſe lone. a 


Periſhable or ſoft fones of any ſpechaijin | 
ſtrong rough gravel, or even ſand, would, I 
believe, be'better than looſe hard unperiſh, 
able ſtones. . TRE 44 12 
1 But in this + pci where ſtones 
of various kinds abound ; or in any country 
where ſtones of a proper fize can be pro- 
cured at a moderate expence ; there appears 
to me to be no choice with reſpect to cover- 
ing. A regular FIRM PAVEMENT, ſtrong 
enough to bear ſtock without an impreſſion, 

IL. © would 
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would laſt through ages; and although the 
expence in the firſt inſtance would be ſame: 
thing more than that of looſe ſtones, its dura- 
bility would in the end doubly repay it, 
Even the Wold ponds, which have been 
made fifteen or twenty years, are many of 
them beginning to fail, and will in a. few 
years require to be freſh coated; whereas a 
pond properly paved would, in all human 
probability, remain bk for at leaſt a 
century... 


There would be an . of a PAVED 
pond which may not ſtrike every one. The 
clay and its coverings, while the pond 1s fil- 
led with air, appear to be afirm folid maſs, 
which would require a great power to di- 
ſturb it. But the pond being filled with 
water the texture of the clay is changed, and 
the relative gravity of all the covering ma- 
terials conſiderably altered. They no longer 
adhere to the bottom with the ſame firmneſs, 
nor in fact lie upon it with the ſame weight, 
they did before the water was let in. For if 
inſtead of ſtone the clay had been covered 
with blocks of wood (for inſtance), whoſe 
| A gravity is leſs than that of water, 


they 
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chby would have riſen to the Tutfact, and 
kave left the clay wholly expoſed at the bot- 
tons eyen ſtones themſelves lie in water with 
nitle more than balf their weight in air. 
This propenfiry in the covering materials, 
bed covered with water, to riſe towards the 
fur face, aud the ſtate of ſoftneſs which the 
elay is reduced tb by a free communication 
with the water, tender them very liable to be 
diſturbed by rhe feet of cattle; thus expoſing 
the clay to injury from above: while ſubter- 
rtineous water, ufter heavy rains, may inſi- 
nuate itſelf beneath the clay, and not only 
diſturb the lime, but raiſe up the clay, and 
aſſiſt in rendering the coatings ſtill leſs firin; | 
ar, in other worde, in promoting the general 
| tendency of the whole to form an artificial 
quagmire. Er 29.3 483741 1 
But if a pond were properly pavtp while 
the-coats were yet in a firm ſolid ftate ; the 
pavement, being an inverted dome and act. 
ing as an arch againſt their upward ten. 
dency, would preſetve them in that ſtate fa; 
long as the arch itſelf fuld remain per. 
fect; which muſt of neceſſity be until the 
ſtones, were worn out; or the foundation on 
high they reſted ſhould give way. For the 
| preſſure 
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preſſure of the feet. of the cattle. being di- 
rected towards the center, would rather ien 
than weaken the arch; while the ſwelling of; 
the clay and the ſoil (if any), with the 
water which would of courſe filter through 
the pavement, would aſſiſt in promoting the, 


* 
gene ral union. n my 
JE arregular rough pebbles were uſed, the 
flatteſt.,;end ſhould be placed downward to 
prevent, .them injuring the clay; and che; 
poing upward, to prevent the cattle from 
(ding; into the pond while drinking; as wel; 
ag from ſtanding upon them after their: thirft: 
were quenched. ll ork 2064 hroftib 
But ſtones? hammered into a long-cubicil 
form, like: the Scotch ſtones now uſed in 
paving: the.ſtreets of London, would make! 
the firmeſt pavement; the upper edge being 
left rough for che purpoſe laſt mentioned. 


It appears to me that a well- made pon 
paved in the workmanlike manner in which 
the ſtreets of the metropolis are now in general 
paved, muſt of neceſſity remain perfect until 
an eruption of the earth, or a general diſſo · 
lution take place: provided the rim were from 

time to time repaired, to prevent the feet of 

cattle 
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cattle from breaking up the * of the 
baſon. 

2. ARTIFICIAL "a The Heights of the; 
nonbers margin have neither ſprings nor 
rivulets (ſome very few inſtances excepted), 
nor any other natural waters than the brooks 


which wind at the bottoms of the deep vallies ; 


that divide them; and the rivulets which 


generally run at the feet of the precipices 
that terminate them. * 


Formerly theſe brooks and rivulets were 


the only reſources which the villages that 


are ſcattered on theſe Heights had for water, 
both for the uſe of cattle and for domeſtic 


purpoſes. 
In proceſs of time wells were ſunk ; but 


they are of ſuch a depth as to make the la- 
bour of raiſing the water little leſs than that 
of fetching it from a moderate diſtance. 


This kind of natural neceſſity has led to 


an expedient, which, though not new in prin- 


ciple, is perhaps entirely ſo in ſimplicity of 


execution, and might be practiſed with great 


ad vantage in many ſimilar ſituations. 
1he moreland mountains riſe with gene- 
rally an eaſy aſcent, from the beds of the ri- 


6 vulets 


) 
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vulets laſt mentioned to a height much ex- 
ceeding that of the hills to be watered; fre- 
quently abounding with ſprings almoſt to 


1 17 1 


their higheſt ſwells, Lil TT 

Theſe ſprings are collected and condubies 
by a narrow channel down the ſlope of the 
mountain fides, and along the face of the 
precipice, until the ſummit'be gained ; the 
waters being thence conveyed to the place or 
places deſired. 

In planning an artificial rill, a level and 
ſome little knowledge of the country are tler 
requiſite guides. The ſurveyor begins at 
the place to which water is required to be 
brought; and aſcertains the loweſt part! &fl 
the brink of the precipice from which water 
can be conducted. The face of the preci-? - 
pice is traced in like manner; and, if neceſi 
ſary, the aſcent of the moreland hills; until 
ſprings, or "their natural rills, can be com- 
manded. ' len 

If his level u bring him to the bottom df 
the ſteep ſoon enough to catch the rivulet 
which runs at its foot, the work, is readily 
completed. If not, he goes above its high- 
eſt bend generally to the head or higheſt: part 
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of the valley (between the beights and the 
more lands) and winds along the fide of the 
oppoſite ſwell to ſome more elevated ſource; 
Ik, when he arrive on the more land hills 
(or by an obſervation from the top of the pres 
| eĩpiee) he find that nature does not furniſh 
the requiſite quantity of water kigh enough 
to give the neceſſary fall, the work is of 
eourſe impracticable. | 

In executing an artificial rill, opening 4 
ſhallow channel, of a width proportioned to 
the quantity of water to be conducted, is the 
main operation. In making ftagnant pools we 
have found that much art is neceſſary to 
make them retentive ; but in forming the 
bed of a rill no ſuch art is requiſite. It is 
the nature of running waters to render the 
ſurface on which they run firm and retentive. 
Sand is, I believe, the chief material uſed in 
forming the channels of theſe rills ; and this 
only in places where an open rock or' mn 
porous ſtratum is croſſed. 

Much however depends on the ne of 
ſail and the quantity of water. If the fall be 
but little, and the quantity of water at the 
ſource be ſuch as not to ace of much waſte, 

great 
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great care is 1 in forming the bed of 
the rill. „ 


The fall is therefore regulated in a great 

degree by the- quality of the ground. On 
good ground the channel is nearly level. 
Over faulty ground the water runs with 4 
current; for the double purpoſe of getting 
quickly over it, and rendering its channel 
the more retentive. 


The principal enemies of artificial rills are 
leaves in autumn and ſnows in winter, Ts 
remove the obſtructions which theſe not un- 
frequently cauſe, and to repair ſuch breaches 
as time will always make in the works of art, 
a ſuperintendant is neceſſary to every artificial 

rill. 2 os 

Tan Rirt of KinnymoorsiDE is, I be- 
lie ve, ths largeſt, and was the firſt; which was 
brought upon theſe Heights *. Since the in- 
troduction of this, ſeveral others have been 

W r N raiſed 3 


This rill was brought to the villages of Gillimore 
and Fadmore near forty years ago; and has been ex- 
tended to Kirby about thirty years; by Jozzen Form; a 
ſelf-taught engineer, of great ingenui and ſome judg- | 
ment j a man to whom the country owes much. 
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raiſed ; and ſome few uaſugceſyful attempts 
have been, made: the channel was. in one in · 
ſtance (that of Newton), extended a conſider · 
able way, before the impraQtigability of com- 
pleting it at a moderate expence was diſcos 
vered; a piece of miſconduct hich nothing 


but a want of accuracy in cheule of 2 level 
can lead to * A 


The tft coft of Kirby-rill. was 3 8 ATR 
ther o one hundred pounds. The diſtance about 


o miles: : watering (beſides the town of 

Kirby) two villages, and a line of cultivated 
waterleſs upland A about four miles in 
. RR [3 
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« 5 IId 01 i e daqeb 1Beſides 
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want of elevation in the ſource, 'but'tb'a g Fig 
the channel at the foot of the fteep}; ho tn ops 


valley (if ſuch it may be called) being Jowergghqn| the; 
top df the precipice at at the given point. T3 Ws. 
the neceſſity of tracing the entire channel with fa ent 
accuracy: before any other expence be imeurred / 
92 che caſe of Kirby the channel is raiſed fame fret 
bride ge- Ake mound of cart thrown acroſs. the 
like of thevalley.” 5 - 
"The \am#wmndiind ſerves ch purpofe dr Ciba 
another all acfbſs the ſame difficult paſs ; from whence 
the Kirby l ages. an caſt ward, the irill of Fillbern 


(applied prigcigally 9 the watering of paſture gan} 
a weſtward —— Ini M eee qi 


N a ; 
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1 Befidles the' firſt toft, which was raiſed by | 
ſobfeription,” a ſuperintendant has ten pounds 
a-year for keeping it in repair and free from 
obſtruckions; Which yearly ſalary is paid by 
the voluntary contribution of the perſons be- 
neſited; each being rated agreeably to en 
eſtimated benefit received “x. 

3. FreLÞ-WeLLs. The ſkirts of the mar- 
git, formerly arable fields, but now graſsland 
inclofures, were on their firſt inclofure equal- 
ly deſtitute of natural and artificial watering 
plates. Water for ſtock, however, was in a 


degree neceffaty; but the art of pond-making 
was not then known. Wells were therefore 
funks the depth twenty to thirty feet, ac- 


cording to firuation, The water is raiſed 
either by a pump or by a roller and bucket. 
The reſervoirs ſtone-troughs. Sometimes the 


well is ſunk'in the line of a fence, ſopplying 
two fields with water. 111 

In fituations which are low wi flat, yet 
dry, pools are difficult to be filled; and wells 
of courſe mote. eligible. They are readily 
ſunk, and ferm dry, in luck: ſituations. 
A Mt. Na ROA PS. 


-2\ms SI is now before Parliament for i in 


clomg the cummoùs and remnant common fields of the 
townſhip, a clauſe is wiſely inſerted to eſtabliſh a Ig 


nant for the preſeryation of this rill. 
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acht o id ers flo tos tbgog ads 
THE SPIRIT of improvement has inn 
particular made greater exertions than in the 
FORMING } OT Roa DS. Within my remem- 
brance all the roads of the Diſtrict, lay in their 
#ataral form; that is, in af ſtate of flatneſs, 
im flat ſitvations; or in hollow-ways, n dhe 
acdliyities of, hills. Now there is ſcarcely. a 
flat road pf a hollow. way left 1 in the Country 


gt „rer 
be x more. public roads at leafl are no Vpni- 
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verfally 17 the banks of the bol! ow. 
Wag been. thrown down, and the flat 


| it Den Sen 
e raiſed in into a CONVEX FORM, . 
* | | 
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ormerly t the floughs an inequa Es were 
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fled, up With a, ſofr ſort, of rave Which 


40 be 3 tit 


being ſoon. x reduced, or finking 10 th © ef 
| 9p ly added, to Ae quantity of dirt and t 


N 2% 37d 451 
eavineſs of the x road. Now the 918 1 


COVERING « on thi 18 "kde" of 2 8 is Lr 
e bn broke n o into ſmall” pieces, 120 flording à 
4 
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But notwithſtanding theſe exertions, and 
the quantity of labouf and money which 
have been expended on theſe alterations, the 
roads are ſtill far from being commodious, 
or even ſafe. The ſame folly of doing over 
much, which difcovets. itſcił tod plainly in 
the roads of almoſt every Diſtrict of the 
kingdom, is here manifeſ. 2 AEN 
Nbads ean ſcarcely be raiſed: tbo little 2 4 
ghntle deſcent for rain-watetiis all that is re- 
quifite'or ufeful, and conſtitutes the ſble r. 
tention of raiſing them. And the only dννj, 
the ſide of a road requires is a mere Chanhel, 
with outelets, to prevent the watet, throẘroff 
by the road. from collecting by the ſide flit. : 
rberefole, I FORMING A "ROAD; Al the 
Preparation requiſite {previous tothe CVer. 
ing) i is to fotm ſoch a channel on either kde,” 
by paring down the outer edges of the") che e : 


ien 117112010 
alting the ſoil into the margin, or Earrying 


it off for ſo ſo me uſeful pur oſe. Nota Padel 
fullofe arth mould be thrown into the mildtte 


444 — 111 2 = ; 
of th the fite, except | to level ine ualitics. The 
co oy 1 (the love e form ed by the pb vn 
£4 xi . Neid 15 bl be, | —— Bang | 
1 ce ou e en en- 
ther, Bae * * 90 fl - . 41« 


rely by the one 77 ar 15 erlals 5 
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which ought! be laid on u unf. If 
the fire! be naturally unſound, the ſoil oughe 
to be removed, or to be made firm by under 
draining, For until & FRN rovioatrton'be: 
obtained, it is highly imprudent to be gt he 
expence of layiug on a coveting. 
Nevertheleſs, a general method of A 
Roaps in this and almoſt every other -reclufe- 
Niſteict, is to dig a deep ditch; on either ficke ; 
toteaſt the looſe earth into the middle of tb 
auge und an this ta pile anarrow bighridge:of 
hard materials. The effect is, carriages being 
neceſſarily confined to one track upon the 
ridge of che road, the ſtones which are not 
preſſod iuta the looſe dirt beneath, are footy 
cut through by che wheels always paſfing in 
tber ſume ruts, through which the Wr ä 
bog below ſoot riſes to the ſurfacse. 
The tnerhod of ArAIRHN O is equally ab. 
ſurd e Inſtead of the tuts being cloſed, by. 
pecking in the ridges on either ſide of them, 
of by filling them with a few additional ſtohes; 
the entif&'road-way is covered with a thick 
coat : and fo often as freſh ruts are formed, 
ſo often is this expenſive and therefore doubly 
abſurd method of repaiting n ; until 
having | 
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havingJaidpegForer cot; antl piled4ton upon 
ton unneteſſuriy, s-movund offepreb and fiones, 1! 
reſembling the: roof ofa honſe rather chan a 
road;; as formed? tins & Hong OT ib 
The vonn and AHA uf Ron 
incur a heavy ax on landed hroprty rg , 
the sarErv of toads is a matte df pubſic 
e nνοõ“j4U-l... Howmlr bun l nf 440 
Same ytars ago the Legiſlature paitb one 
ſiderable attention to this ſuhject, and e 
tended their authority perhaps as far as go 
 be-done uith propriety - Engd 
St might be difficult perhaps to frame a 
ęganeral latu ſur the-ForMING of Rhade; oh 
cauſe different ſituations require aiſſerent 
rex ug In lo fituations a commenribare or. 
a giteh-by the ſide of a road mayꝛheneceſſurya 
but in abſorbent upland ſituations neither 
them are admiſſihle: the road, ought to fall 
gently, 40 E FO r nE WEDSMBANKAN | 
either ſide, whenſit leads through: a las f 
ſuitable widch ; or to HE ονοοοντν & (MPYJR. 
OF. Jar, raiſed (with the patings of, the 
rqad) for che purpoſe; hen the Jade: 38. t 
wife, or the road paſſes over a pn COVAREFe | 
In law tetentixe ſituatĩ ons, he ia dee h 
20¹¹ N 4 are 
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afe. requiſite, fimilar mounds ought to be 
f6irned; ab to the shoNEG er brreuzs 
behind them; openings being made at pro- 
per diſtandes for the water callected by che 
rbafit-22 i eie ie Kae 203-01 bee 
The convxxrrv of à road ought. to be 
ſuch as will throw off the-rainavater Which 
falls on it, —— endangering in any dew 
gree à top - load. 
Before a ——— r 
ſurned, the entire weight muſt be thromin 
upon the wheel or wheels of one fide; con- 
ſequently the nearer it approaches toi the 
dangerous; cquipoiſe, the eaten iminey. Abe 
road will receive. Bit 
Thus, ſuppoſe a loaded waggon to weigh 
txo tons. Upon level ground each, wheel 


would ſuſtain half a ton; but upon a ſhelving 
road, ſteep enough to bring the load to the 


45 9 

equippiſe of, overturning, the entire weight 

wou reſt upon two wheels only, excl: of 
110 / fi 1A 

which would in this caſe ſuſtain one ton 3 


conſequently, if we reckon preſſure 28 in- 


Jury, the damage done by a carriage at the 
Point of overturning is twice as much as that 
yhichi 1s cauſed by the ſame cartiage on level 
ground; 


440 +? . [135 W424" 10 ) 
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ground 3:iand- the. nearer! iti BPP3aaghes 1h: 
one or iche other. of;;theſe, extcemitics,, the 

more or leſs injury the rad, will. ſuſtain hit. 
Nor ist the injury the road itſelf is ſub - 
jected to the only evil effect of a ſteep- ſided 
ad-. The ADDITIONAL: TND hic is 
thereby cauſed between ther aunt naves f 


the wheel and the body of the carriage, beg2 


(or between the iron- work which ſeveraliꝝ 
belongs to them) gives an addition of fre- 


Mance to ube team; whoſe extraordinary tem- 


ertion on this account is arme ehen ge 


themſelves and to the road. p 


Moſt of the xoaps about the urrüörbtldz «2h; 


and many parts of the 68847 nontifid fs 
between Günmerſberrych inn i! Lincolüſhire 
and F ettybridge I Torkſhire, are, for rod 
ſorveyork, proper fubjects of ſtud y.. 0 


The ſürveyors of roads, a Tx 
uninformed, or as inattentive, about. the K. 


ed L 46 MI OV! 
PAIRING of roads as they are cout the Orm- 


r 
Ru rs are the principal enemies of a ; + 

| relled road. On a waved road they letve a as 
conductors to convey « off the water: ; but t on 

a ken. 


5 . 4 
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wconvernroad the deſcent of the Water ought» 


to be- immediately/ From; thetgrown: tothe 
channels on either fide; (380 57 90 17 0 510 

The great art, therefore, in the AN- 
uunr of convTZ ROADS is to form them in 
ſoch a manner as to privent ruis as much as: 
poſſible: 3nd, if they appear, tobe attentive 
in doing them away be fore any: n ina 
take place. %Y SOS e 
e of eee 
is to kerp the road low at the crown, and 
guarded at the edges; ſo that even top · load 
may be draun over every m with conue. 
mency and ſafety, - 1% $2 299677 

pon the roads aboye ſpecified. it would 
be lliſigult to endanger the moſt top- heavy 
laadl g except by running wilfully upon the 
hedge: banks. » Every. feet, from. fide to ſide, 
is travelable road; and every part Pe. 
tigyelled, ov et. 

Qa the gontrary, upon the 1 . 
of chis land other countries, the driver of a 
tapsheavy load dare not leave the top of the 
ridge; and the drivers of loads Which lie 
| lawer, For: a" variety of reaſons, follow the 
beaten track; even horſemen who are timas 

I” TOUS 
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roug are gf to leuve it q und choſe wha; 
are not ſo, purſuse it for ohious reaſons ; no 
other part of the road e er d 
venient to travel upon 

Of a road properly and; the gat: 
ate channel on either fide (being a eee 
cuaſb- way) is frequently the cleaneſt, firme. 
and, if freed from ſtones and eee 


tions, the pleaſanteſt noxsx- ATH. But wa 


poſſeſſad of common prudence would ride 
vpon the tender n of an VP 
Gtch 2 21-419 | 
The effect is notorious : borſes wk car 
riages of every kind are equally confined ta 
the ſame narrow track upon the ridge; fre- 
quently ponfiſting of two ruts and a middle 
path, with no better guatering for horſes 
which dra double, than there is in a narrow 
green · lane, or over a ruity common. 

The method of KEV CONVEX ROADS TW ' 
28PARR is not to permit them to be worn in- 
to ruts and holes until they be impaſlable z- 
and then to plaſter over the whole ſurface, 
ſound or unſound, with a thick coat of ma · 
terials; but to pay, from time to time, due 
attention to the wearing of them. 


"A 


Ruts 
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Ruts and hollows, which are yet top ſhal- 
N Sers 
0 to require t to be filled in, thould be open: 
ed on the lower ſide to prevent water from 
ſtanding i in them; but ſuch as are too deep 
for this operation, ſhould be een in with: 


out Toſs of time, FE 19” N 


Upon fone roads, cis may een 
dove by collecting looſe ones, and chipping 
off the neighbouring protuberances (equally 
dangeraus on the ſurface of a road) and bury- 
ing tl them in the hollows to be filled up; thus 
removing two principal evil of ſtone, ; Foady 
in doing away a chird. A oy 2 
„But additional materials being in 180 
caſey" requiſite, they ought to be laid ready 
in proper receſſes; for the purpoſe of level. | 
ling ine qualities as faſt as they are wade ; 
ang thereby preventing the evil effects oft the 
_ — of a well-formed road,— Hand., 


alen. 
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Fc dere between Lynn and a Wieck. 
aver che, marſhlands of Norfolk, is faxgmed. 
Rl of fit, a ſpecies of ſea-mud, ſo ane 
810 0, be | ſrafcely palpabte ;/ nevertheleſs, 
with, e pfecautions of "keeping, (be, ſurfote 
aten ſtanding water, and of levelling in the 
ruls 


91 „acki. 5 
rili and bollows, with's doe, % faft as 4 ah | 


formed; it is, in wet aer one of the : 
Foads in the kingdom | wy” 9 1 pin 0 


1 have obſerved, vr other parts of the the 
ittahd, toads; bovbred with. nothing bur 34 
mon ſand, Wr in og condition by y the ſame 
eaſy! means. And the roads ahi bee beep 
geld but as patterns are all managed, w e- 
ker of grade or of ſtone, in a ſimilar an Yo 
” Adele, alt walt-r -managed T0RNPIKE noADs 
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fade men « Mauth empliyed upon them for 


300 . J nt 
tber pur po fe of r repairing {mall br reaches, n, = 
k > # g II 


der to prevent large ones; and every TOWNSHIP 
608 ht to employ a a ROADMAN or WORKING: 


|: Sn 3 


WAY- -REAVE, one or more days in each week. 
' d 4 197 1019 Ot 
| throughout the year, for the e ſame excellens 
* N © 17 1e $1 0 174k 2 
purp poſe. | hs 
ol d In 
Inflead e of exhauſting the v whole of the, fa 


tute duty (as! it is called) i in laying on ent 
upon coat, at ſome certain ſeaſon of the year 

and We v the roads' lie until the retürn of 
that feaſon, as much neglected as if they di 
not belong to the townſhip';—ſack * parts, 


only, as are worn too thin, ſhould be cover-" 
ed: a f ne of materials bei 5 reſetved, 
WY ae 
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Ja ſome few fituations, as in the bottom of 


and diffripyted. in;the r 
very for repgiri g ocgafional breaches. | 
Before I cloſe. this ſection, re. particulars 
require to | be ſpoken We eig ni ian 
The width of roads, and i 
„ The height, of hedges on the fides of roads. 
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. The Road Adds, paſſed in the thirteenth, 
rep, "of che preſent reign, order that eyery 
orſe or driftway” ſhall be made eight feet 
broad ; and every ** cartway” leading t. to a 
market town, ſhall be twenty feet broad; that 
the lane of every 6c highway” ſhall be thirty ; 
and the lane of every turnpike road” ſhall 
be ſixty feet wide ; without ſpecifying any 
partic ular breadth of travelable road. 


. 
n 


« narrow valley between two hanging woods, 
add where a common · ſnore and a mound of 


Earth are requiſite on either ſide of the road, 


a lane ſixty feet in width may he | in ſome de- 
gee neceſſary. But, in ordinary ſituations, 
that width ! incurs a waſte of land without any 
adequate advantage. Indeed upon mountains, 
and in other expoſed ſituations, the "traveller, 
is thereby deprived of Li e. me a 
ciolel lane would affo1d d him, ** 
29 bad 7711, "Wo 
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- Nor does the Tofs of culturable land, aft 
the circumſtance of expoſing tasellife un! 
neceſſarily to the inclemency of the weather, 
conſtitute, in this and other cafes of a fitmni⸗ 
lar nature, the ſum of impropriety; graſy 
lanes are the greateſt nuiſance an occupier of 
land can have i in his neighbourhood + and it 
would be well if ſome general Jaw could be 
inſfiruted for their regulation; 

In the laſt ſection it was mentioned, that. 


in the Sinnington Inclaſure Bill, an admirable 
clauſe is inſerted reſpecting the graſs of the 


roads to be ſet out, For the firſt ten years,. 
no ſtock whatever are to be turned looſe into 
them 3 nor, after that time, are they to- 
be common; the ſurveyors, for the time bg=: 
ing, having a power to le them, and apply. 
the rent lo the repair of the roads of the townſhip, 

With reſpect to the drying of roads after. 
rain, more depends | on the HEIGHT or THR, 
HEDGES than on the width of the. lane, The. 
ctown' or a barrelled road thirty fe cet wide 


with Bede ges kept do to four feet high, 
will dry nearly as Toon a as 0 no hedges were, 


neat it, and much ſoo ooper,.ch an 2 road i in the 
middle of a lane xt feet wide, with hedges 


101 and 
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and perhaps a line of ſtubwood, as may fre⸗ 

quently be ſeen, thirty or forty; feet highz 
riſing on each fide. of it, depriving the road 
entirely (unlefs when the wind happens to 
blow lengthway of the lane) * a fron. com- 

munication of air: 

7. In low, and indeed in r 
high hedges: on the fides of roads are doubly 
hurtful : they are not only injurious to the 
road it elf, but, in cloſe weather; are offenſive 
to the traveller, and very injurious to the 
beaſts of burden and draught: which are em- 
ployed upon them. The Highway Act there- 
fore wiſely orders, that the poffeſſbri of 
© the land next adjoining to every highway 
ct ſhall cut, prune, and plaſh their hedges.” 
But this. ſalutary clauſe has hitherto been 
very little attended to. In many counties it 
would be difficult to find an inſtance in which 
it has been obeyed or enforced. 


The magiſtracy of this county, however, 
may claim ſuperior merit in this reſpect. The 
road between York and Doncaſter, near forty 
miles, is fingularly well kept in this parti- 


cular : ſcarcely one licentious buſh. is left: 
""_ | and 


wr 
* ” * 
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county are laid open in a fimilar manner. 


But excellent as this regulation undoubt- 


edly is, in low as well as in ordinary fitua- 
tions, more eſpecially where roads lead through 
old incloſed countries, in which lanes are fre- 
quently too narrow ; it would, nevertheleſs, 

if -indiſcriminately enforced, be greatly de- 


trimental in wide lanes and expoſed ſitua- 


tions; where ſbelter, rather than a current of 
air, is deſirable. 
However, the execution of this 1 law pales: 


in the hands of magiſtracy, its evil tendency | 


may be eafily checked, without injuring, in 
the leaſt its more general intention, 


Vor: I. 
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 FHE-BARTICULAR articles: whieh-ges! = 
quire to eee on 


4 2Catesyp 0s A Dead EY | 
Th) 2. Fenees Walls, . Lire kleges 
. Pötte dd Rails, 6.  Hedgeivly Amber 
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1, GATS3.,T he.comman field: gates of this 


country arc, jn, general, wade er ang, 
mueh aller than, thoſe of other Diſtricts. HA. 


51 eSUN 14103 191182 


Sorten and Kent, three feet eight „aninęg 


0 19S 1 $03 28 535 1 


inches is the ordinary height , of a gate Tp 


23314 
hich is there compoſed of four common 
5485 n LS] 21180 2 Did 2EW 211 


bars, $, and? 2 ftron ong top rail. Here 2 1 
generally ts or ſeven bars, all 1 35 da 


and t e Common height f fie to, hx. fe 


Hogs are the greateſt, enemies, 7 1 N 
A.low gates let its ſtrength be almoſt what it 
may, is no fence againſt a reſolute powerful 


| botfeg If he kam place elle nit part" of 


νẽn ei 2189 ff doidy yd — N bot o16 218 
39240 ba- 100 342 1 dil. ot Þ 6. 
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9: 
dis cheſt firmly againſt the top-rail, ſcarcely 
ahy ſtrength of wood can refiſt him. But if 
the top bar be placed high enough to receive 
his windpipe inſtead of his cheſt, his power 
of injuring the gate is in a manner wholly 
taken away; Ig is therefbte no Wonder that, 
in a country where the breeding of horſes has 
long been à cmmon practice, Hd OATES 
ſhould have grown into common uſe. 

The,yamaing.0F GATES | is an art little yn- 
derſtood. even by. the hangets of gates them- 


ſelyes, though, highly intereſting and. ſcful | 


in Rural Economy. 


K perfon dere Who has paid bubflial is atten- 


tion tö che ſubj ect, and who bas in reality 
made Welk ala of it, till continucs'to. 
hats his gates upon pivots fixed” at the feet of 
348 's #7 321667 18910 30 #1 25115 LL 
the Härtrees . 326 TOE 1 
Tü has undoubredly the orig ina! meth -q 
of han ing gates, and 1 is pethaps, al thing 5:4 


conlldered, the beſt. 975 % TO Kr eller 3 
It is n bable, tha t in t he in] ancy of rh8 


art the ot of the bartree: was itſelf Holy 
u Bd Hons 9d h 92 1 497 * #0] f. 


Iul19-04q eee ate. dont on ei „vm 
Nv ARTE FA: thepringipal end; piecs, intowhich rg. 
ba ortiſed, and by which the gate is hung: op- 

poled to the xEA b, the other end-piece, 


— 
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into a pivot, while the upper part of it Was 
confined to the poſt, or perhaps tod tree, 
with a rope or a wathes' nn ot nr. 201 
In the inſtance undet obſervation,” the up- 
per part of the hartree is ant in the uſual 
manner with a' hook and eye; and the foot 
of it is ſhod with a. PIVOT or men, ſet upo 


It 'T T2" 17 * . 
a large bard flone. © 4 
The grear ADVANTAGE of Bange gates 


111 


on pivors is that of their being readily altere. 
with reſpect to fall or calching: moving the 
pivot · ſtone a quarter of an inch this way or 
that with an iron crow, is frequently a ſuffi- 
cient regulation”: the pivot, too, takes part 


| of the weight of the gate. QOH» 2015 wo 


"pb 
But gates to be hung with pivots require a 


peculiarity of consTRUCTION. Every gate 
when ſhut ought to hang plumb' and level ; 

that i is, the head ſhould be every way up- 
right, and the bars horizontal. e 


11 Uz 


This requiſite however, and at the fame 
time a proper fall, cannot be bad, in a gate 
made in the Jquare, and with a Hraigbi ber tree. 
Either the 1 lower part of the hartree myſt be 

crooked, or the gate muſt be made cut of th be 


Ad C3835 


* that! is, the bars muſt Raid fomewhar | 
| f Oblqre . 


* 


* 


obliquely, Not perpendicularly to the har- 


tiee,z and in this caſe the pivot muſt be placed 


not in the center, but on the outfide of the 
foot : che ſirſt to throw the point of the pivot 
behin the pin,of the upper hook, to give the 

gate a fall, when open at right angle; and 


che latter, to throw the point of the pivot 
| without the pin of the hook, to give the gate 
a fall at he poſt, and daa; 1 N with cer- 
my . * 

0 This I ae, it is n to ond 
ceive that if the lower end of the hartree be 
crooked, and if the elbow or convex ſide of 


the bend be directed not to either poſt, but 


towards the middle of the gateway, the ne- 


ceffary falls may be had without throwing 


the gate aut of the ſquare, or the pivot out | 


of the center of the hartree. N a5 
1 mention this method of hanging gates 
the rather, as, notwithſtanding its. advan- 
tages, it is grown into almoſt total diſuſe; 
owing, it is very probable, to a want of 
knowledge 'of the proper principle of con- 
ſtruction. 1 mall, in another place, have c o- 


cafion to ſ peak fully of the method of hanging 


gate pf DE tr tf Ay” e . 


1 
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2. Fuer Wars. The common hotmeſtal 
Fence of this Diſtrict is w, either of brick 
3 - pf ſtobe . Bartoming, in xh Norfolk manner, - 
wo unkilows, and cloſe de? ſeldom male 
| diet N It dan 301 | 
In the morelands, and upon the W 
heights, ſtone walls are the common field- 
fence. Live hedges are ih theſe" firviatiang 
ſlower of growth, and more difficultts raiſe, 
than they are in warmer better ſoils; whHereas 
ſtones are plentiful, lying in percha 

„ee to the ſurfac. 
Inhoſpitable and unornamental as nibed 
Kobe -walls may ſeem, they are in many flküta · 
tions the moſt eligible fence cheap and 
zie £1 540M 8 
They are of two kinds, « double”: and 
ſingle:“ the latter, which are compoſed of 
fingle ſtones piled one upon another, ate a 
- Fafficient fence againſt ſtock, provided they 
be raiſed high enough; but are liable ti be 
khtown donn by the wind; The former, 
Which are built in the common wall manner, 
but without mortar, are more expenſive in 
the firſt inſtance; but if properly raiſed, will | 
8 endute for ages with little or no bade 


The 


be MOh⁰ Parte waikyPof.-which many 
miles have been built in ;:canffquence of the 
nem Inc loſures which have lately taken place, 
is of the, following form and dimenſions, | 
The height five feet. The width, at the 
"baſe Went y two inches, narrowing to fixteen 
inches at hay? which is coped; (as à guard 
againſtiſheep) with the wideſt and flatteſt of 
ihe. ones laid aſide for this purpoſe. 
289 4 frame of wood of theſe dimenſſons is ſet 
up as a gauge, and as a guide to the builder. 
The loweſt price which has, believe, been 
: given for raiſing, carriage, and wallipg, is 
boys fhillings and fixpence for a red of ſeven 
{Fards. Put a ſhilling a yard may be taken as 
a more medial coſt, Each yard takes about 
a three horſe cart · load of ſtones 
0 bo Posrs Ad D RAILS. In moſt countries, 
. the prevailing temporary fences. are hurdles, 
Hoſts ang, rails are only uſed for the defend- 
3 of young bedges, aud for. other perma- 
I nent purpoſes; being generally put down by 
* carpenter, and are ſeldom. removed until 
k > ROSE MG. uſeleſs as a fencing material. 
„Bur here they, are. confidered in a different 
ice bey are Gee eh the only 


AT tem- 


% 
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temporary fencing. made uſe. of. Ain pc 
of giound require to he divided, for one ſea- 
ſon. or for a few.,weeks, a line of ppſts and 
rails are xun acroſs it; not by a carpenter, 


but by a common farm labourer. And when 


the purpoſe is anſwered, they arc remoyed 
and laid up for another occaſion. _.. N 

I mention this circumſtance as poſts and 
rails are more durable, and a much better 
fence againſt horſes, and cattle than hurdles 
are; and the labour of putting down and 
removal i is much leſs than i . may 
ima ine. | 


4. Dea Hepozs. The aal and. (der 
hedge prevails in this Diſtrict, and is in ge- 


| neral conſtructed with uncommon kill. The 


ſuperiority of conſtruction lies principally in 
the eddering. 

"mm other places the xppERs are trimmed up 
to naked rods; here the ſpray towards the 
top is left on. Theſe ſprayey tops being 
wound” round the bodies of the ſucceeding 


edders make them lay bold of the ſtakes, 


thereby preventing their riſing If the twigs 
of the edders be cher” brambles -or 
other pliable bruſh- wood 1s wound in with 
the ſame intent, 


Bur 


97 YORKSHIRE, - 204 
But the moſt effectual way of preventing 
cattle from throwing off the nous, which | 
method is here ſometimes practiſed, is to carry 
ou the tuo operations of eddering and filling 
topeth er, burying the ſprayey tops of the edders 
ann "the filling; by which means they are 
effeCtually ſecured from the horns of cattle ; 

and even while they remain found, from the 

hands of hedge- -breakers, 3 
5 pg . Livg Hepozs. The manage ment. of 
* appears to me a matter of ſo mueh 
importance in the management of an xsTATE, 
and i is a ſubject to which I have paid ſo much 
attention, that I always find it difficult, 
whenever I fit down to write upon it, to con- 
fine myſelf within due limits. 

In this Diſtrict I find ample matter to ani- 
madvert upon. The fineſt hedges in the 
kingdom (it any one particular ſpot can 
claim a ſuperiority) are now growing in this 
neighbourhood ; and more new ideas re- 
ſpecting the management of hedges have oc- 
curred to me in the Diſtrict now under notice, 
than in all the others J have viſited. It would 
therefore be wrong to treat the ſubject light. 
ly 1 in this place. But I will endeavour to 

: compreſs 


20 FP E N @ ES; 9. 
cbmpreſs the matter which I have accumu. 
lated:within as narrow;w compaſs as may he. 
-»Fheſub-divifions'whick the ſubjett in this 
place requires e: Haß 15 510 Nite gs 
"tz "The ſpecies of hedge wood. 
2. The method of planting new hedges. | 
3. The method of defending them. W | 
4. The method of cleaning and ttaiming. 
5. Their after management. 
6. The treatment of old hedges." . 209 01 
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3 The prevailing HEDOBWOOD. is, bite 
thorn, Formerly ; it was in this, as in other 
places, gathered in the woods and rough 
grounds. But at preſent, and for ſame years 
paſt, *« garden quickwood?” has been pretty 
gnperally.though not yet univerſally planted, 
But although the white-thorn is the com- 
man hedgewood of the Diſtrict, and, i in or- 
dinary ſituations, may be the moſt eligible, 
have ſeen crab- tree uled 1 in cold ſoils, as well 
as in bleak fityations, with great ſucceſi. In 
An, inftance where crab-tree,and white-thorn 
were pianted alternately, by way of experi- 
Ment, the crab: tree plants have outgronn 


1 44 O 1 thaſe 


urn 
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. choſ&0f the thorn in a ſtriking manner, dn 


91 "IE 10 


againſt ordinary ſtock, 
Upon the Wolds I . obſerved the Fay 


a plant which braves, the bleakeſt fituation, 


made gſe of, as a hedgetw Od; bur never 
ſaw, it planted with ſufficient, judgment to an- 
ſwer the intended purpoſe. Nevertheleſs, 
1n the abundance and luxuriance of this plant 
upon the moſt expoſed parts of the Wolds, 
jt is evident that, with proper management, 
it might be made at leaſt a green to better 
hedge-woods. | TE 
The holly 1 have ſeen raiſed (in the prac- 
ner of a man who has paid great attention 
to the buſineſs of hedge-planting, and in this 
particular with great ſucceſs) with an unu- 
ſual degree of rapidity and certainty, 
The ſecrecy of the art lies in the time of 
tranſplanting : a holly tranſplanted at Mid. 
ſumimer ſearcely receives a check from the 
removal; a fact, this, which few planters 


are aware of. Thouſands of hollies are eve. 


ry year deſtroyed by removing them in tho 


Vinter months, 


2, PlAN TIN. 


ix years they have acquired ſtems as thick as | 
the wriſt, with tops ſufficient as wy Fes | 


- 
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2. PLaxTING. The common method is 


r 400 
bo Link a ſod, ten or more igct 5 wide, upon 


. 1 


the brink vf thi 28 dendkel! ditch, and; „ behind 


RI ANY 1 4 62 Y "4a Tru? 4 


t his, t to ſet the Plants in a leaning poſt ure; 1 


n þ 4 


co overing the roots with ſome of che beſt of 
We 


the mould the ditch affords ; and, behind the 


plats, to lay the remainder "of the excavated, 
| earth, in a low broad bank, * * 


47 pan (1913 13 10 


"The ordinary, ditch is very ſmall ap barely 


affording mould to back up the. Plants With, 
Neitber t the ditch i in front. nor the bank be, 
hind, are copfidered, as they are in Norfolk, 
a gyard do the young bedge. 
„The Pickering, Ixerospaꝝ BIIL orders, 
khat the ditches in the lower ground, When 
they ate neeeſſary as drains, ſhall be made 
fou fect wide, and two and a- half feet deep. 
But for the phlandi no limits are preſeribèd; 
the diſtance between the outer brink of the 
ditch and the line af hedge- wood being the 
only thing limited. This width is fixed, 
throughout, at four feet and a half. In this 
caſe, the outer brink of the ditch; being the 
boundary line of esch man's propertys a ſlin 
tt: F bn 495 ot. 


. 
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of whole ground | is lelt between the inder 
brink ind the aft. turned ſod. . 
One deviation, however, Höck this general 

mode of planting under the Incloſure Bill 
occurs: In this inſtance; a narrow trench 
only! is dug againſt the boundary line; leav- 
ing fufßcient room between the inner brink 
of the trench and the line of quick to place = 
the dead fence; by which means the owner 

of the land, getting his young hedges within 
his on premiſes, i is no way liable to the ill- 4 
nature'or negligence of his neighbour. And, | 1 
inſtead of lay ing in the plants behind the 1 
firſt-turned: ſod, the ground is dug four or 
five feet wide, and the plants ſet in trench 
upright, in the nurſery manner, having, in 
this caſe, à line of prepared earth on cither 
fide to feed among. 


= 
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Nor is this the only inſtance I have met 
with in the Diſtrict of PLAN TIV G HEDGE: 
wooD o A LEVEL. The fame judicious 
planter has, in dividing upland inclofures, 
planted hedges withour any dirch whatever, 
His practice has been to plow a ſlip of ground, 
on each ſide of the intended line of the fence, 

; the 
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the preceding ſprivg ; and bring hreti ea | 
dupged it, to plant it with potatoes. Pu? 
nung wumtner the kand is 'repearedly"cleantd = 
wich the hoe; in abit, che pdtätbes Be- 
ing removed, the entire 1Wþ is garhereH inte 
a tidge with che plow ; und tlie enfultg 
ſpring the quek is planted; nurſery-Miſe, in 
a trench run along the middie of the ridge. FE xg 
The ſueceſs of this tethod has proved ehval 
to Hut might” be er pete From” tanage⸗ | 
ment bo obrisung judicious. Fe 58 So 
*Andrher 1 new ides, which has bee cen track © 


37011 


out aud carfied into pradice by the fame . 


ſon, is that of soxTING HED'GEWOOD PLAYTS ; 3 
not according to the thiekneſs of their 9 4 


or the fize of their tops, but agreeably tot 


ſtrength of their roots. When the Pla RE. 


797. 

are put in, indiſeriminately, the ſtrong ſoon. 

yy 17510 

outgrow and overpower thoſe which , b. arc, 
NRO : 


weaker. But, plants. Which are jugivjoufly , 
forted, riſe rogether. amicably, withguz, de 
ſtroying each. other... Befides, in doing, this. 
many, e plants are thrown; aſide,, and 
thoſe which, are weak. may be, reſerved for 
ſuirable, fituations ;, WR. the ſtrongeſt are 


NONE planted 


Bae YORES HIRE. 20 
Planted- where the greateſt ſtrength ig; 196: | 
quiced. 293728100 117 9 ir” 15 f 92 t; ogaub 
„But the he idea I have met with in 
hedge-plantivg, is that of unn Tu 
ran ib covering up their heads, an 
inch or more deep, with mould: and this, 
not as an experiment, but in the bratiiee of 
a common. labourer. - Sete AUT Aa hen 
{The method. of planting; in this caſe, is 


the. common. one of ſerting the plants behind 
the © cape-ſod,” or firſt-turned. ſpit. But 
inſtead of leaving the heads two or three 
inches above ground, the plants are Morten 
ed, and the heads Placed, about I. reh be: 5 
low the ſurface. | 22 oa 
"Obſervivg a work of chis kind 'profently, 
after it Was executed, 1 waited with” impa- 
210ABLG , f 
tience to. ſee the event. In due ſeaſon the 
plants made their appearance; not in a num. 5 
ber of irregular ſpreading ſhoots, as from. an 
ex xp6fed d'heda ;""bbt riſing; 48 FRO fee "in. 
one, „of Perhaps two br three, firaight u uprig t 
mobts, Bf Peculliar ſtresgeh aud beauty), 
wen dd nor, böser, nie toßaret, 
ſome of them remaining in the groud ever 
ene the — 2 made ron a appeat-" 


"1610 ance. 
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Gd The covering of mould, therefore; | 
ought, perhaps, to be as fine, and laid on as 
light as may be, to prevent obſtructions to 
the tender ſhoo:s in riſing “. | , 
The advantage of burying quick appears 
to be the valuable one of giving the young 


hedge an upright tendency, and thereby pre- 
_ venting the ſtrength of the roots from being 


expended on uſeleſs fide-ſhoots. Plants thus 
raiſed take the growth, and probably the ha- 
bit of sxEDLING plants. The roots, in this 
caſe, may be confidered as ARTIFICIAL 
SEEDS, furniſhed with a peculiar ſtrength of 
vegetation. 8 | 
3. Der RN DINO. Poſts and rails 4b dhe 
common dead fence, Sometimes one, ſome- 
times two rows: a moſt expenſive way of 
defending a young hedge. 
1 ä In 


* On eloſe examination, I find the talleſt ſtrongeſt 
ſhoots riſe from ſuch as were barely, or perhaps impar- 
ially, covered with mould: ſuch as were buried deeper 
are, at preſent, (in the month of Auguſt, the firſt year of 
planting ſhorter and weaker ; owing, perhaps, to their 
rifing later in the ſpring. It is therefore probable that 
the lighter and thinner the covering, provided it be 
ſufticient to. prevent fide ſhoots, the more eligible 1s - 
this practice, | 


* YORKSHIRE. = 
In the lower parts of the Vale, where ſtones | 


are not too dumerous, and where deep ditches 
are requiſite, t the N orfolk method might be 
introduced with great propriety . 
But, 1 in ſtoney ſoils, that method is ha 
ticable : pd 0 fp two rows. of poſts, and 


* ! "pg 1 


od management. une G 

is therefore wiſe in the Famer of In- 
ES Bills to ſecure the right of placing 
fences during a certain number of years, up- 


A 21 


on neighbouring allotments, as guards to the ; 


young hedges +. A 


J have. obſerved, in more inſtances than 
21011 Jt 


one, t the good effects of ſetting a ſharp ride-. 
: let of earth on the outer brink of the Aitch, as 
a guard to the face of young hedge. plants; 
eſpecially againſt horſes. In one inſtance, a 
young hedge was defended by two ſmall 
ditches, one on either ſide, with banklets of 
this kind, without any dead fence whatever; 
and this, too, againſt well. bred hunters 4 


ſuch EO would in a chace have taken the 


„See Nox, Econ. Vol. I. p- 102. 
t See Arr, INcLOsuLn ns. 


Vol. I. P hedgling 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
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On 
hedgling and both ditches without hefitation, 
Cattle are leſs terrified with theſe devices. 

The practice of pricking thorns into the 
fitſt- turned ſod upon the inner brink-of the 
ditoh, as a guard to the face of the quick 
againſt ſheep, affords a degree of temporary 
ſecurity ; but deprives the plants of that air 


and exerciſe which is neceſſary to a luxuri- 


ancy of growth. 

4. Trang. This department of the 
management of hedges is too much neglected 
in all countries. The planting, and the firſt 
erection of guard-fences, generally receive 
a tolerable ſhare of attention. But repairing 
theſe fences from time to time, —deſtroying 
weeds, — and giving the young plants a pro- 
per tendency, are matters which are ſeldom 
conſidered as eſſential to ſucceſs. 
In this Diſtrict the front fence is in general 
too little attended to, or neglected too long; 
the young plants being frequently brouzed 
and ſtinted before the neceſſary guard be 
thought of or placed. 

With reſpect to weeding, however, the 
Diſtrict is above par. But in regard to train- 
ing ile planis themſelves, by ſtriking off the 
luxuriant 
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luxuriant fide ſhoots, and thereby promoting 


the upward growth of the. nn. it is 
very deficient. 


I have, nevertheleſs, had 8 oppor- 


tunities of obſerving one inſtance in which 


this requiſite buſineſs in the raiſing of hedges 


has been executed in, perhaps, a ſingular 
manner. In this inſtance each plant is train- 
ed with a fngle flem, pruned in the nurſery 
manner. | 


One advantage of this method is that of 


rearing every plant with a degree of certain- 
ty; the tops being in this operation attend- 
ed to as well as the ſtems: thoſe of the 
ſtronger plants being leſſened, to give head- 
room to the weaker, 


Another very great advantage, eſpecially 


on a ſheep- farm, is that of getting the young 
plants out of harm's way. Sheep are danger- 


ous enemies to young hedges; and every 


expedient to guard againſt their miſchiev- 
ouſneſs-in this reſpect deſerves at leaſt a trial. 


Strong plants, judiciouſly planted, and train- 


ed in this manner, may, with a degree of cer- 


tainty, be got out of the reach of ſheep in 


three or four years. 
P 2 


— 


The 


* 
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The labour is conſiderable, but by no 
means exceſſive. In this one inſtance, the 
expence of labour appears to be greatly ex- 
ceeded by the advantages obtained by it. 

The pruning ſhould be done in winter or 
ſpring, while the ſap is down; not in the 
fummer ſeaſon. W C920 1 

5. AFTERMANAGEMENT, In this depart- 
ment, the Diſtri& under ſurvey excels: not 
in the manner of cutting, but in the frequency 
of it. Many young hedges are cut before 
they are twenty years old; and the cutting 
of ſuch as are thriving at leaſt, is uſually re- 
peated every five or ſix years; a practice 
which ought to be univerſally followed. No- 
thing is more injurious to a hedge than un- 
frequent cutting. 


The. prevailing method of cutting is that of 
*« buck-heading ;”—namely, cutting the ſtems 
off level, about three feet high above the le- 
vel of the incloſure; generally winding a 
few ſtraight boughs horizontally between the 
heads of the ſtems, to prevent ſtock from 
forcing through between them. A more 
ſimple, or a cheaper method than this, 


cannot perhaps be deviſed, eſpecially as the 
ditch 
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ditch | is ſeldom. touched; the roots being 


. purpoſely ' ſuffered to ſtrike acroſs it; by 
which means they enjoy free W on 
either ſide. 

On the Malton ſide of the Diſtrict, the pre- 
Wü method of cutting is that of plaſhing 
in the Midland manner: an operation which 
I ſhall have occafion ta ſpeak ly of in an- 
other place, 

6. Orp Hepces, The ates of replant- 
ing worn-out hedges in the Norfolk manner, 
I have not met with in this Diſtrict. 

Stopping breaches with dead bedzing, there- 

by effectually preventing their ever cloſing 
again, is a piece of execrable management, 
which is no where more prevalent than in the 
Vale under obſervation. 

One inſtance of exertion, however, in or- 
der to RECLAIM a live fence from a row of 
large old thorns, the remains of a neglected 
| hedge, occurs in this Diſtrict, and would do 
credit to any country. It is the only one of 

the kind I have met with, | 


The buſhes or ſeparate detachments of the 


old hedge being trimmed on both fides ; and 


the main ftems cut out at the ground, or 


P 3 headed 
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headed at fuch heights as circumſtances re- 
quired; the long ſlender boughs, growing 
in the line of the fence, were trained into the 
vacancies, with ſtrong ſtakes, in the xs ALIER 
MANNER : a bank of earth having been pre- 
viouſly thrown up, and the loweſt ground- 
boughs LavztreD in it, in order to ſtrike 
root, and ſend up freſh plants, to aſſiſt in fill- 
ing up the vacancies effectually. ; 

This mode of treatment is not applicable 
to ſuch hedges only; but to every live 
hedge in which wide VACANCIES are found. 
The beſt time for filling them up in this 
manner is when the hedge is felled to the 
ground. 5 

Another inſtance of practice in the ma- 
nagement of old hedges, which had been 
planted on broad banks, with ditches on 
either fide ; and which, through the narrow- 
neſs of the paſture, and the neglect of timely 
cutting, were become ſtunted, and thin of 
ſtems, merits notice. | 
The thorns, in this caſe, were felled to the 
ground; the ditch, to the ſouthward or weſt- 
ard of the hedge, re- made; and that on the 
| north 
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north or caſt fide of it filled up with the exca - 


vated mould, By theſe means the plants 
were ſupplied immediately with freſh paſ- 


turage in made-earth ; and let looſe to feed 


at large in the adjoining incloſure, The ef- 
fect is ſtriking. The plants ſhoot unuſually 
ſtrong; and, in three or four years, form an 
invulnerable fence. | 

Perhaps, REVERSING THE DITCH of an old 

hedge (with a Angle ditch) might 1nv160-» 
RATE it in a fimilar manner, by giving the 
plants a freſh field of paſturage. The ex- 
periment, however, ought to be tried 
with caution. Depriving old plants of al! 
their main roots (though they were at the 
ſame time cut off by the ground) might be 
dangerous, 

GENERAL Opstrvations. F rom what has 
been ſaid on the ordinary treatment of hedges 
in this neighbourhood, it is evident that their 

ſuperiority is not owing to an excellency of 
management. The richneſs of the ſoil ; the 
neglect of the ditches ; the frequency of 
cutting; and, above all, the preſent act of 
the hedges, account ſufficiently for their pag» 
SENT FLOURISHING STATE, 5 


P 4 Thoſe 
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Thoſe which ftrike the eye with à pecu- 
liar luxuriancy of growth, are about F1FTY 
YEARS OLD: and it is abundantly evident, 
that hedges growing in a good ſoil may, until 
they have reached that age, be headed fence- 
high with a degree of ſafety. But, on a 
nearer view, it appears to me equally evi- 
dent, that the practice cannot be exerciſed, 
in perpetuity, with any degree of propriety. 
On examining hedges, which have not been 
planted SEVENTY YEARS, and which have 
been treated invariably in that manner, I find 
they have already received irreparable injury, 
The underling plants are already fo far de- 
ſtroyed as to leave vacancies of three feet or 
more in width ; while the maſter plants, now 
no longer of themſelves a fence againſt ſheep, 
have acquired ſtems of a tree-like ſize. 
FELLING TO THE GROUND, and training a 
range of new ſtems,” is the only effectual re- 
medy of this evil. But this when deferred 
too long is impracticable, or at leaſt dan- 
gerous. Large old ſtems will not always 
ſurvive the operation; but if applied in time, 
and with due care, the remedy is certain 
without riſk, | | 
= 
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It would be difficult perhaps to preſcribe 
rules for the rzLLWNG of hedges, by their 


ages; or the intervals of time between the 
fellings. Perbaps no hedge ought to ſtand 
more than riFTY YEARS from the firſt raiſing, 
nor more than THIRTY YEARS between the 
fellings. 

But, by their siaks, and * ſtate of their 
growth, ſome general rules may with pro- 
priety be mentioned. No ftem (howſoever 
healthful, nor how ſizeable ſaever to the 
neighbouring ſtems) of more than a foot in 
circumference ought to be ſuffered tg remain 
ſtanding, | 

If there be a great aper, as there gene- 
rally is, in the „ae of the ſtems, either the en- 
tire hedge ought to be felled before any of 
them acquire the limited ſize; or, in head. 
ing them, the larger ought to be ſhortened 
proportionably to their reſpective fizes, in order 
to leſſen their deſtructive tendency, and ta 
give the weaker an opportunity of gaining 
at leaſt a temporary aſcendency *. | 


* An expedient of this kind I have ſeen executed 
with a tolerable appearance of ſucceſs, 


If 


\ 
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If the Plants, let their age and fize bo 
what they may, grow moſſy, or wear the ge · 
neral appearance of funtedneſs, they ought to 
be removed, that a more healthy race may 
ne up in their ſtead. 


The ſame eas to HEADñ NG. No particolar 
age can be pointed out for the firſt cutting, 
nor can any certain interval of time between 
the headings be preſcribed with ſtrict pro- 
-priety.. Soils and fituations influence the 
growth of trees; and, viewing the manage · 
ment of hedges in a general light, the tops 
ought to acquire a degree of VSEFULNEsSs be- 
fore they be taken off. 


A bough fix or eigbt inches in cirrulaſtbebcs 
is large enough for a flake; and when the 
ſtrongeſt have got to this fize, the remainder 

; are generally fit fer the fillings of dead 
hedges : that therefore is the ſtate in which 
they ought to be cut. 

It would, in my opinion, be better manage - 
ment in à man who occupies bis own eſtate to 
burn them and give their aſhes to the winds, 
than to ſuffer them to remain on the ſtems 
after they have reached that fize, 


Nut 
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But i u tenant, ho has no permanent in- 
- tereſt in the hedges he ' 6ccupies, neglect is 
eſs criminal. — It matters not to him whether 
the live hedges upon his farm remain ſuffi 
eient fences one or #0 centuries, He is no 
way concerned in the purchaſe · value of the 
eſtate, unleſs it be in the depreciation of it. 
His plan of management (if he has any in 
this reſpect) i is to make his hedges ſubſer- 
vient to his own intereſt, eſpecially when he 
has no certainty of continuing in poſſeſſion. 
Theſe circumſtances are not mentioned 
with a view of breeding ill-blood between 
landlords and tenants ; but to endeavour tq 
convince the former, that it is a duty they 
owe to themſelves and their ſucceſſors to pay 
- ſome attention to the live hedges upon their 
eſtates. 


"® 


It is now a cuſtom pretty generally adopt. 
ed upon wooded eſtates to appoint woodwards 
for the preſervation of timber and under- 
wood. And upon every large eſtate, lying in 
an incloſed country, it is, in my opinion, 
equally neceſſary to appoint a HAYWARD for 
the preſervation of its hedges, 


An 
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Ah'zxptrrexeeD HEDGER would perhaps 
be the fitteſt for this employment. In ordi - 
nary caſes, as where heading only might be 
requiſite, orders might be ſufficĩent; but to 
the taiſing of new hedges; and the rene wal of 
old ones, perſenal attention ought to be paid, 
not only to the planting and the felling, but 
to the feneing and the weeding, until the 
new or the renewed hedge, be: out of danger. 

6. Hepgtzow TiMBzsr, This is an inte- 
reſting ſubject to the proprietors of incloſed 
eſtates ; and no country affords a better field 
for obſervation than that under ſurvey. . 

The old-inclofed parts of this neighbour- 
hood, when ſeen at ſome diſtance, have the 
appearance of woodlands ; the incloſures 
being moſtly narrow and full of hedgerow 
timber. 

The age, on a par, is about fifty years. 
In half a century more, the value of the 
timber of ſome parts of it, if ſuffered to ſtand, 
will probably be equal to the value of the 
land: a circumſtance this of no ſmall im- 
port to the owner. But the detriment to the 
occupier requires to be confidered, _. 

In this country, it ſeems to be a general 
icea, founded perhaps on experience, that 
lofty 


4 
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lofty: bedgerows | are beneficial to ain N 
increaſing its productiveneſs by their warmth, 
and giving ſhelter and ſhade to paſturing- 
ſtock. The roots, even of the aſh, are con- 
ſidered as inoffenſive to land in a ſtate of 
graſs ; in which ſtate the grounds thus loaded 
with hedges and timber. trees is e uni- 
verſally kept 

ladeed, it would be Apel in theke 
areſdot ſtate, to occupy them as arable land, 

There are entire incloſures, every foot of the; 
areas of which muſt neceſſarily be occupied 
by 4ſb. root; nevertheleſs they give an ample 
ſupply of hay and paſturage. One to two 
tons of hay an acre. And in many of them, 
three acres will afford ſufficient paſturage for 
two cows of the largeſt fize. The rent from 
thirty to forty ſhillings an acre, Strong evi- 
dences theſe that the roots of the / aſp are not 
very injurious to graſsland. | 

It is evident, however, that the oat, when 
ſuffered to thruſt its low ſpreading bead into 
the incloſure, is injurious to the herbage be- 
neath it ; that the leaves of the afþ are very 
detrimental to aftergraſs; and that the 
hedges are annually arne irreparable da- 
| mage ; 


— —— — — — _ 
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wage no general plan of training up the 


trees with tall ſtems having, I believe, in 

any inſtance been adopted. 8 0 
GrwenAl OssRVATIO NSG. From w hat is 

here mentioned we may conclude, that the 


advantages ariſing from the planting of tim 


ber- trees in the hedges of inclofed common- 


fields, of a ſoil, and lying in a ſituation 


adapted to gras, —are far ſuperior to any 
diſadvantages accruing therefrom, even where 
they have been ſuffered to grow in a ſtate of 
almoſt total neglect. | 

Land which has lain open, and which has 
been kept in a ſtate of aration during a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages, is equally productive of graſs 
and trees. And it is generally good manage- 
ment to let it lie to graſs for ſome length. of- 
time after incloſute. | 
In this neighbourhood, it is evident to 
common obſervation, that trees flouriſh with 
unuſual vigour in the newly - incloſed lands of 
arable fields; and that their injury to graſs- 
land is inconſiderable when compared with 
the value of the timber they produce. The. 
low ſpreading heads of the oak and the leaves of 
the 4% appear to be the chief inconveniencies 
of theſe two ſpecies of trees to graſsland. 


But 
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But an alternacy of corn and graſs is gene 
rally eligible on lands which our aneeſtors 
have made choice of for common: fields; and 


the roots of the aſb are not only obſtructions 
to the plow, but the general nature of the 


plants is in a fingular degree inimical to corn. 


It is therefore neceſſary to eradicate the 
aſh from the hedgerows, before the land be 
again broken up for arable; or to preclude 
this tedious operation, in the firſt inſtance, by h 
planting oak. in its ſtead, . 5 

The nxzap of the oAk may be raiſed to 
ſuch a height as to be no way injurious to 
graſs ; nor to the hedge, while yet in a youth- 
ful ſtate, even though it be ſuffered to run 
up to its natural height. | 

Whenever the incloſures are broken up 
for corn, the-bedges ought in common good 
management to be headed, and kept in a 
dwarfiſh ſtate; in which caſe TAULI-SsTEMM⁴ D 
oAks would be a valuable ſource of TIMBER, 
without being in almoſt any degree inju- 
rious to the HEDOE or the cox growing un- 
der them, | 

But the TRAINING or YOUNG. OAKS, and 
the GENERAL MANAGEMENT or HEDGE&-ROW- 
TIMBER, 


a 1 
e: 
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TIMBER, cannot, with any degree of pris 
dence, be left to a mere occupier. Viewing 
hedges as nurſeries of timber, a HEDGEMAN | 


becomes eſſentially 2 to every landed 
cſtae, 


7 . 
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SHORES and SURFACE= 
DRAINS. 
THE DIVERSITY of country which 
the Diſtrict under ſurvey exhibits, requires 
a varied exertion of art with reſpeC& to sUR- 
FACE-WATER: | Upon the hills, art is requi- | 
3 red to retain it upon the ſurface; in the 
lower parts of the Vale, art is equally want⸗ 
ed to baſten it to the river or general out- 
„ 2 -90 
It has been already mentioned, that much 
of the bottom of the Vale is, by natural ſitu- 
ation, liable to be overflowed by the rivers in 
* time of flood. Nevertheleſs every part of it, 
| I apprehend, 
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1 apprehend, is ſo ſituated as to be capable 


of being laid aur dry, by the rivers 


at dead water. 
Therefore the only exertion of art in this 


caſe requiſite is, to open ſufficient nok xs be- 


tween the rivers and the grounds to be laid 


dry; ſinking ſufficient ditches from the ſhores; 


and ſufficient drains from the ditches. 
Many efforts of this nature have been made 


with ſpirit and with "ſucceſs. The Wesr 


Maxsns, in general, are a ftriking inſtance: 
for although they lie upon a dead flat, and 
but barely above the level of the waters of 
the Derwent, they are at preſent kept princi- 
pally in an arable ſtate, and chiefly in wide 


flat beds. Nevertheleſs, by keeping open 


furrows, deep ditches, and clean ſhores, the 
land in general is left as free from ſuper- 
fluous moiſture, as if it were elevated a mile 
above the Derwent. 

But the Easr Marsnes (and ſome other 
ſmaller portions of the Vale) till remain a 
diſgrace to the country; lying chiefly in a 
ſtate of fenn—provincially © Carr;”—over- 
run with ſedges and other paluſtrian plants ; 


which afford, during a few months in ſum- 
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mer, a kind of ordinary paſturage to young 
ſock. In the winter months they are gene- 
rally buried under water, and in the ſummer 
months are ſubject to be overflowed, 

The remedy in this caſe (and in other caſes 
of a fimilar nature, —of which almoſt every 
Diſtrict in the kingdom affords an inſtance) is, 
to BANK OUT THE RIVER, which: winds 
through the middle of it ; and, in doing this, 
TO SINK A COMMON SHORE. ON THE OUTER 
SIDE OF EACH EMBANKMENT. 


If, at the lower end of theſe ſores, the 


RIVER lies ſufficiently low at the time of dead 
water to receive, freely, the drainage of the 
marſh, the work may be completed with an 
inconſiderable expenditure, compared with 
the magnitude of improvements of this na- 
ture. FLooD GATES, placed at the outlets, 
to give vent to the ſurface waters collected 
within the fite of improvement, and to pre- 
vent the waters of the river in time of flood 
from flowing back upon it—are the on] y ad- 
ditional requiſite, 

If the ſurface of the gives at dead water 
ſhould be found to lie 2% bi; b for the neeeſ- 


i | þ fary 
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ſary depth of the fore, Manzn Milts * 
placed in the lower parts of the fite will, in 
any ordinary caſe, do away the” deficiency of 
fall. 
The expence of a miLL is in the firſt in- 
ſtance conſiderable ; befides an annual ex- 
pence of repairs, and attendance. ' But ſup- 
poſing the firſt coſt to be one or even two 
hundred pounds, and the repairs and atten- 
dance to be ten or even twenty pounds a- year, 
the whole expence would be inconſiderable, 
when compared with the improvement of 
converting, perhaps, two or three thouſand 
acres of unproduFive fenny grounds into ara- 
BLE, MEADOW, and PASTURE LANDS, of five, 
or perhaps ten times its value. | | 
In the caſe immediately under notice, 
mills, if requiſite, could only be effective on 
one fide of the river. The RrivuLeTs on 
the north fide of the Derwent are too copious 
to be diſcharged by a mill, But by embank- 
ing thoſe rivulets, and by furniſhing each 
compartment of the marſh with a mill, the 
defired improvement might. on a certainty 
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be made. On the ſouth and eaſt ſide of the 
Derwent, where perhaps the greateſt im- 
provement may be expected, leſs difficulty 
would ariſe: the embankment of one rivulet 
would perhaps be found the only addition 


1 requiſire to the general embankment . 


It may be unneceſſary to ay, that the ex- 
cavated mould of the SHoRES ought to go to- 
wards raiſing the EMBANKMENTS ; thus ob- 
taining, in one operation, the two principal 
means of improvement: or that main drains 
ought to be led from the ſhore into the area 
of the ſite to be improved, © 

One thing, however, may not be ſo obvi- 
ous : namely, the SITUATION, OF THE EM- 
BANKMENTS WETH RESPECT TO THE RIVER. 

If the Banks be ſet upon the immediate 
Lrink, as in general they are, they become li- 
able to be injured by the ſmalleſt deviation of 
the RIVER; with which the sHoRes in this 
caſe become too nearly connected. Beſides, 

the 

* Since writing this article a meeting of the pro- 
prietors of theſe martkes ha; been held, to conſider of 


an application to Parliament for fraightening and en- 
largins the bed of the Derevent /! But the propoſal was 
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the waters of floods being by this means con- 
fined (ſuppoſing an embankment on either 
ſide) to the bed of the river, the banks re- 
quire to be raiſed to an unneceſſary Beigbt. 

But if the lines of embankment be run at 
a proper diſtance from the river, as ten, twen- 
ty, or thirty yards, the BanKs and the sHorEs 
are placed out of danger from the RIVER; 
and a greater area being left for the water 
of floods to ſpread over, their riſe will be 
proportionably leſs, and the requifite height 
of bank will of courſe be lefſened in the 
{ame proportion, 

Theory may conceive a waſte of land by 
this means; but experience ſhews that ſuch 
an apprehenſion is ill-grounded, The em- 
bankment is equally beneficial to the land it 
encloſes, and to that it ſhuts out from the 
river. The enriched waters of floods, now 
confined by the banks, depoſit on the in- 
cloſed flips the whole of thoſe particles which 
hitherto they had ſcattered oyer an extent of 
country, By this means the ſwamps and 
hollows of the {lips are preſently filled up ; 
and in time the entire ſurface is raiſed. 


2 I have 


. 
| 
| 
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I have obſerved an inſtance of this kind, - 
in which the ground on the river-fide of the 
bank has been raiſed near a foot above the 
natural level of the ground on the other fide 


of it. 


By this elevation of ſurface the land is not 
only laid dry, but, if the waters be of a good 
quality, is at'the ſame time enriched, 

Theſe flips, if of ſufficient width, are fin- 
gularly well adapted to the purpoſe of o21ER 
BEDS : and are eligible PASTURE GROUNDS, 
The banks are places of ſafety for ſtock to 
fly to in floods ; 3 a ſpecies of refuge they had 
not when the whole lay open. 

The EXPENCE of embankment, in ordina- 
ry caſes, and under proper Management, is 
far from exceſſive. 

This Vale affords mare than one inſtance. 
of RIVER-EMBANKMENTS. Brawby-mocr, con- 
taining about three hundred acres of low. 
marſhland ſoil, over-run in an open ſtate, with 
furze and ruſhes, together with ſome inter- 
ſpaces of ſedgy graſs, was liable to be over- 
flowed by the river Scven, which runs on 
the upper fide of it; the Rye, which waſhes 
it on the other fide, being its natural ſhore, 

Theſe 
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[Theſe three hundred acres are the entire 
property of the EARL or SALISBURY 3 and 


in their open ſtate were let out in one hun- 


dred gaits for young ſtock, at ten ſhillings 


each gait, producing his OP. in that 
ſtate fifty pounds a year. 

The embankment coſt about fixty 3 
namely, about three quarters of a mile at 


one ſhilling per yard. But the ruins of an 


old bank leflened the expence in this caſe. 
The bank when finiſned was about ſeven 
feet high ; wide enough on the top for cattle 
to walk upon ; ſloped ſufficiently ro prevent 
its ſhooting or being trodden down by cattle; 


and faced with green ſods, to guard againſt 


the floods. 


This 1 improvement is worth tracing. Be- 
ſides the embankment, which, if the old 
bank had not aſſiſted, might have coſt one 
hundred pounds, a road through the middle 


of the ſite of improvement was requiſite to 


be made; — the whole to be incloſed; and 


ſome erections to be made, Suppoſe the 
Toad, the incloſure, and the buildings to colt 
three hundred pounds, the whole expence 


Q4 . would 


* 
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would amount to four hundred pounds, or 


fifteen to twenty pounds a- year. 

, The rent, in the firſt inſtance, was, I be- 
lieve, fixed at eight ſhillings an acre. Three 
hundred acres at eight ſhillings produce one 


hundred and twenty pounds a- year; fo that 


in the outſet there appears to be a clear im- 
provement of fifty pounds a-year. In twelve 
or fourteen years it may be worth twice that 
rent, the ſoil being deep, and of a quality 
which, though not rich, is ſuited by ſituation 
to both corn and gtaſs. When the ſtipulated 
improvements are made by the firſt. occu- 
piers, the three hundred acres will be worth 
at leaſt two hundred pounds a- year ; namely, 
FOUR TIMES ITS FORMER VALUE. 

Another inſtance of river-embankment oc- 
curs in this townſhip, The commiſſioners 


under the Act of Incloſure have wiſely ſecur- 


ed the lower grounds to be incloſed from the 
waters of floods which have hitherto occa: 
fioaally overflowed them. The remedy in 
this caſe was eaſy : a partial embankment 
only was neceflary ; and the bank, in the 
parts where it was wanted, ſeldom required 
to be raiſed above two or three feet high, 

Never- 
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Nevertheleſs, the advantage obtained at this 
eaſy expence is that of enabling the reſpec- 


tive occupiers of the lands under incloſure, 


to change them from a ſtate of unproductive 
ſward to that of arable land; and by that 
means to improve them, perhaps, to three 
times their preſent value. 

If, in the MANAGEMENT OF ESTATES, any 
ſuperior faculty be requiſite, it is that of be- 
ing able to ſtrike-out and execute INTRINSIC 
IMPROVEMENTS ; ſuch as give a permanent 
increaſe of RENT-ROLL,—Without diminiſh- 
ing the PERSONAL HAPPINESS or the RESPEC» 
F4BILITY of its owner. 


Wo 0D: 
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AND ' 
PLANTATIONS. 


8 HE NATURAL WOODS of this 
Piſtrict are numerous. 

The yallies which ſever the limeſtone 
heights, on the north-fide of the Vale 
of Pickering, and give paſſage to the rivers 
and brooks which take their riſe in the 
morelands, it has been faid, are moltly filled 
with wood, Formerly, it is probable. conſi- 
derable plots of woodland were likewiſe 
ſcattered at the feet of thoſe heights ; but if 
there were, moſt of them are now dane away; 
ſome few patches, however, remain, 


On the ſouthern banks of the Vale tao are 
ſcattered ſome valuable tracts of woodland. 


The T1MBER of theſe woods is chiefly oax, 
with a ſmall proportion of as. Bzzcn, 
even upon the limeſtone heights, a fituation 

to 
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to which it is peculiarly adapted, ſeldom if 


ever occurs in natural woods: a degree of 
evidence this that the oak and the As are 


natives, lineally deſcended from the ancient 5 
foreſts which probably heretofore occupied 


theſe hills; and that the BezcH is not a native 
of this part of the kingdom, The limeſtone 
heights of Glouceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, 


and South Wales, are hung on every fide with 


BEECH, growing, to all appearances, in a 
ſtate of nature, 


The information which I have gained re- 


ſpecting the woodlands of the Diſtrict under 
ſurvey, falls under the following heads : 


1. Raiſing. 4. Timber, 
2. Selling. 5. Bark. 
3. Felling, 6. Carriage. 


1. Rars1nG, The practice of raiſing woods 
from acorns, a practice which formerly has 
evidently prevailed in different parts of the 
iſland, cannot eaſily be traced in this. In 
ſome few inſtances, however, art may have 
been employed ; but the generality of the 
old well. timbered woods which were ſtanding 
within the preſent century, but which now 

are 
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are nearly extinguiſhed, have, it is highly 
probable, got up for/uitouſly from ſeedling - 
plants, riſing in neglefed roughets: a ſpecies: 
of propagation which is ſtill obſervable in 
amoſt every woody waſte; and is in truth 
NaTuRE's ,ONLY. METHOD of Pup 
TIMBER OAK S. | 

An ok which ſprings from ſeed-in an open 
plain, throws out horizontal branches on 
every fide, and being browzed upon by 
cattle takes a ſbrub. lite form. But oaklings 
riſing in a #hicket are ſecure from the bite of 
cattle, and are taught by ſelf- preſervation ta 
ſhoot upward with a ſingle flem ;, the ſooner 
to gain the aſcendency of the fhrubs which 
ſurround them. 

This early Habit of ſhooting nnd, per- 
haps, afterward. promotes an upward ten- 
dencv, It is alſo probable that plants whoſe 
conflitutions are naturally weak, are unable ta 
cope with the difficulties which ſurround 
them; conſequently that thoſe which ſtruggle 
through hardſhips ſo evidently great areof an 
aſpiring robuſt nature. Be this as it may, it is 
obſcrvable that oaklings which riſe naturally 
in thickets generally make tall vigorous 
trees. 8 


But 
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But moſt of the woods which at preſent re- 
main on t bis fide of the Vale have been raiſed 
from srools of timber-trees formerly n 
down. 

This method of raifing woods 1s | called 
&© ſpringing” them; or, with greater pro- 


priety, RE-SPRINGING them: a practice which 


has long been prevalent in this country, 
where coPPICE-wood is of leſs value than it 
is in moſt others, — fuel, hedging-materialt, 
and a few firkin- -boops being the SY ſaleable 
articles. 

When a wood is intended to be xtsPRUNG, 
the timber is felled a few inches above 
ground, leaving the bark of the ſtools as 
entire as poſſible, | 

Before the young ſhoots make their ap- 
Pearance, the GROUND is or Ought to be 
finally cleared from the fallen timber and 
topwood, and the Fences made up. If the 
timber or topwood be ſuffered to remain 
among the ſtools until after they have made 
their firſt ſhoot, much miſchief will be done 
in getting them off afterward. And if the 
young ſaplings be ſubjected to the bite of 
ſtock, eſpecially in their infant ſtate, the 
loſs will not readily be retrieved. 


For- 
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Formerly, defending the timberlings from 
foreign enemies was the only care beſtowed 
upon © young ſprings;“ and this perhaps 
not very rigidly attended to: Now, the 
fences are pretty ſtrictly kept up, and the 
plants themfelves from time to time weeded, — 
provincially, c looked ;”—that is, THINNED; 
the underwood and croſs-growing timber- 
lings being in this. operation removed, to 
give air and room to thoſe which are more 
promiſing. | 

The buſineſs of wztpinG is generally de- 
ferred until the weedling plants have acquired 
a degree of usEFULNEsS ; by which means 
the operation becomes doubly profitable, 

The frſs thinning, I believe, is generally 
given as ſoon as the undergrowth is large 
enough for STAKES, and the ſecond when it is 
long enough for RAILSsͤH; the former being 
given at about ten, the latter at about ?wenty 
years old. At every en years afterward, for 
half a century at leaſt, poſts as well as rails 
may generally be taken with double ad- 


vantage. 


TiMBERLINGS trained in this way will 


reach, in a colerable ſoil and a mild ſituation, 
thirty - 
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thirty to forty feet in height, and will 
meaſure from twenty to thirty inches in cir- 
cutnference, in abour forty years. 

It is obſervable, that when a wood is in- 
tended to be ſprung again for timber, the 
entire ground is, or ought to be, cleared of 
every tree great and ſmall. Single trees. 
STANDARDS, —provincially, „wavers,“ left 
in a wood, under an idea of their being too 
young and thriving to be taken down, ſeldom 
retain a luxuriancy of growth after the 
neighbouring trees are removed ; but, by 
their drip and ſhade, do certain injury to 
the young ſaplings rifing round them. 

It is alſo obſervable, that there is a great 
inequality of ſucceſs in raifing timber in this 
way : while in ſome inſtances there will be 
a tenfold ſufficiency of ſhoots to be trained ; 
in others too gteat vacancies will be found. 
This is probably owing to MANAGEMENT, or 
to the ace of the timbers taken down. A 
young wood may be ſprung afreſh with a de- 

gree of certainty. But, perhaps, there is dan- 
ger as well as difficulty in regenerating an 

old one. 
2. SELLING. It has already been intimated, 
that the large ſcedling-timbers which for- 
7 ierly 
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merly reared their heads in this Diſtrict are 
how nearly extirpated. There is, I believe; 
but one eſtate; and that not of confiderable 
magnitude, upon which any large timber can 
now be found: 

The A6 os SELLING is therefore lowet 
here than in moſt other countries. There 
are inſtances of ſapling woods being fold at 
forty or fifty years old; and, when ſituated near 
a new Incloſure, are thought to pay better at 
that age than they would have done had they 
been ſuffered to ſtand a longer time. 

One ſold at forty years old neated to the 
ſeller about twenty pounds an acre, The 
ſoil a cold ſpringy clay ;—worth, in a ſtate 

of ordinary improvement as arable land, ſeven 

or eight ſhillings an acre. But it would coſt 
a conſiderable portion of its value to change 
it from a ſtate of woodland to that ſtate. 
Therefore, conſidering the coſt of improve- 
ment in one caſe, and the profit of the weed- 
ling plants and underwood in the other, it is 
much more eligible to keep it in its preſent 
ſtate, or to improve it to the utmoſt as wood- 
land (there being in this inſtance ſeveral va- 
cant patches), than to ſubject it to agricultural 
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 [T he-M0p2-0F,DI8POSAL is to, ſell it in the 
BLY ſending : by auction, or by private con- 
tract The former, however, ir bor the e 
che moſt eligible mode of ſale. NIST: 
The buyers of timber are generally men of 
bubneſs z profeſſionally verſed in the value 
of wood; and able to make their on valu- 


ation with ſufficient accuracy, while the ſeller 
is abliged to rely on the abilities and. the inte- 
grity of a, third perſon; who, being unin- 
tereſted in the ſale, wants the dpd ſtimulus 
to rigid accuracy. | 
But, in a saLE BY . with afafficient | 
number of bidders, the ſeller's yaluation is of 
little conſequence: the bargain, in this caſe, 
18 transferred to the bidders: the conteſt is 
not between feller and buyer, but between 
bidder and biddler; both (or all) of which 
being judges of the lot under ſale, the ſeller 
has more than a fair chante of ae it for its 
full xalne;” p 
The ATH or VALUING grown ume 
is to eſtimate ev ery tree: not, however, by 
an exact admeaſurement of each: but by 
_ the dimenſions of a few with ſufficient 
accuracy. The valuer, having by this means 
Vor. I. R adjuſted 
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4djuſted* the! eye; hedepeadicafrerwatd up- 


on that alone except. tow-and:then check» 
ing it withothe rod and lige If the trees be 
of moderate gitt, the rod and lind areoſome- 
times diſpenſed with, by men in great prac- 


tice; who, with the arms only, can take the 
gint and che ne, wick ſofficient ac- 


curaey. 42 Ng 


3. Ferkis: The piacktee of ade 
fallen woods being the eſtabliſhed practice of 
the countty, that 'of felling timber trees & 


few inches above ground is univerſally preva- 


lent. Grubbing, or grub-felling in the Nor- 
folk manger; is ſeldom, if ever, practifed. 

The pettifto of pak timber is generally 
done by the day; the labourers being I be- 
heve, invariably employed by the timber- 


merchant, not by the tanner: practices which 


are productive of a conſiderable ſaving of 
back, Men working by the ton or the quar- 
ter, or tanners pay ing by weight or meaſure, 
will not peel the boughs ſufficiently near; it 
18 againſt their intereſt to do it. But it is the 
intereſt of the timber-merchaat, or of the tan» 
ner, if he purchaſe by the groſs, or by the ton 
of timber; to peel ſo long as the bark will 
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pay for the labour: This accounts. for the 
ſmallineſs of the twigs which are peeled im 
this country: if the bark run freely, twigs 
not much thicker than the ang are 11585 
quently: ſtripped. Foyt Wa 
The method of DRYING BARK in this coun- 
try is generally 1 the common one of ſetting it, 
in a leaning poſture againſt poles lying hori- 
zontally, o on forked ſtakes. But in a wet ſeaſon, 
or when the grobnd i is naturally moiſt, it is 
laid acroſs a line of topwood, formed into a 
Kind of banklet, raiſing the bark about a foot 
from the ground. By this practice no part 
of the 'birk is ſuffered” to touch the ground : - 
and it is, perhaps, upon the whole, the beſt 
practice, in all ſeaſons and ſituations. 
4. Tiüsgk. For oa. timber, the prin- 
cipal markets have hicherto been the ports of 
Whitby and Scarborough. But there is now 
very little ſhip timber left. The ſeedling 
woods are few and ſmall; and ſaplings 1 in ge- 
neral ſtanding thick upon the ground, perhaps 
three or four from a ſtool, riſe too ſtraight, 
and are yet much too young, for the purpoſes 
of ſhip-building. It is a fact, however, that 
arent (1785) the ſpirit of ſhip- building 
R 2 is 
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is ſo flat, that ſcarce A ſhip timber eee 
becom, the market 1 is now overſtocked. 

The medium raies of ſhip=timber, Act 


vered*at txe ports, is 3 l. to three guineas a 
| fqn of * feet. But _ Sp vaties with 


quaniyp hae i is the ono of the wood, 


Oak tümber, fit for the purpoſe of the bouſt- 


carpentry, may now be 1 for fourteen 
penice a —_— 


As timber is chielh worked up wh the 
carts corights ; aud by capers into butter 
firkins and dairy utenfils. The, price one 
thilling, ro eighteenpence a foot in the ſick, 

This fimilarity of price between aſh and 
oak is owing to ſeveral cauſes : the preſent 
want of demand for oak; the preſent ſearcity 
of aſh ; and to the circumſtance of aſh tim 
ber being, on the ſpot, at its principal mar- 
ker; whereas oak requires to be catried 


twenty miles before it can be e in a ſimi- 
lar fituazion, 


5. BARK. Oak bark i 18 Neve fot to the 
tanner ready- prepared for hig-uſe, The tim- 
ber. merthant not only dries it in the wood, 
e $1 | but 
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but ſtacks or houſes it; and getierally ſhaves 


und chops it ready for the tan - pit; Telling i 
to the tanner at ſo muck a quarter, 


This cuſtom appears to be founded on 2 


falſe baſis: the tanner is, or ought to be, the 
beſt judge of the mode of preparation, and 
the operation ought to paſs under his eye. 
The practice of grinding bark does not ſeem 
to have yet got footing i in the Diſtrict: when- 


ever it does, it will of courſe bring the pre- 
Paration of bark into its proper channel. 


The medium Price o of * bark, 108. 6d. 
a quarter, 

56. Carrrace, 1 he carriage of timber 
Has long been a diſtinct employment in this 
part of the Diſtrict. The price for twenty 
miles, the neareſt diſtance, is about 155. a ton 
of forty feet; for forty miles, the longeſt dif- 
tance, 30s. has been given: this is, in both 
color, ainepenre a ton @ mile. 
Suppoſing the price of oak timber.at the 
ports to be three pounds: a ton; and that ir 


lies at che welten extremity of the Vale; ; the 


carriage reduces the price, in the place of 
growth, to 355. $. 2 ton; which is one. baif 


of the price at "market, But timber which 
R 3 grows 
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grows only twenty miles from the ports is re- 
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duced in price by carriage only ane: fourth of 

its market · price; and that grown within ten 

miles of market, no more than one-eighth ©. . 
Theſe circumſtances ſhow, in a ſtriking 


manner, the advantage of propagating timber 


in the neighbourhood of mip- yards; and 


point out the impropriety of raiſing it at a 


diſtance from water- carriage z Or ſome eſta- 
bliſhed inland- market. 

II. PLANTATIONS, The ſpirit of plant- 
ing can ſcarcely be ſaid to have gained a foot- 
ing in the Diftri& under ſurvey. 8 

Of late years the paſſion af taking down 
has been much ſtronger than thay of raiſing 


up. Indeed, in ſome parts of it, the xA- 


TURAL WOODLANDS Which abound render 
PLANTATIONS leſs neceffary. LAs 
But 


Some years ago the price of ordinary aſh timben, 
at Scarborough, was 11 d. a foot · I knew an inſtance 
of a parcel being carried ſomewhat more than twen 
miles (che inland · market being of courſe over-ſtocked) 
at the rate of 5d. 2 foot for carriage. This reduced the 
price to 6 d. 4 foot in the place of its growth... Had 
- ſuch aſh timber been carried at thoſe prices * the 
extremity of the Vale, it it would have neated on aly 74, 
A foot, 


* 
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But upon the walds; and. other, heights ada: 
cent da the Vale, SHBLTER- PLANTATIONS arg 
every where wanted; and it muſt be a, Nats: 


* 


ter of, aſtoniſhment to every. one who gives it 
a,moment's reflect ion, that the ſpirit of plant- 


* ab 


ing ſhould in theſe. gration have lain dor- 
mant ſo long, bh Banos” 1c > £11424 434 
Upon the wor ps, 5 it has. at length 
rouſed into action. Sir Geo, STRICKLAND, 
has ſcattered a number of ſheltering, clumps 
Upon. the beights towards Malton z and, Sig 
CrarisTOPHER SYKES and others are placing 
{reen plantations. upon the bleak ſwells: of 
the higher wolds. Should this laudable ſpi- 


t diffyſe, itſelf into a general practice, not 
only. the face of thjs fine patſpge of country, 
but the very ſoil, or at leaſt i its produce and 
value, w will in a ſhort time be changed. 1 
1 he ſkreen plantations which 1 have 86. 


ſerved 1 upon the wolds are all of the Misckr⸗ 
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LAN EQUS kind; ines and deciduous trees 


of various forts mixt together, | 
* ſtrikes me, hqwever, that the BEECH 
A ane would he the maſt eligible tree to be 
propag 32 ted Þ upon the olds ; it is peculiarly 
adapted. T0 calcareous | ſoils ; ; and thrives 


. 
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with* fingutar vigour in Expoſed storch 
Upon the chalky Hifls-oF Surrey atſd Kent it 
is rhe” pfevulling timber tree. Upon the 
bins abéut Amerham in Buckinghamſhire, 
too, a chalky fol, the vebch thrives w ith'un- 
common beauty um iurhriance: Und iti 
wood ſeems to be growing daily into eff 
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Sowitig g the malts ir in” Apis. and eſtivatiiig 
the ike; 8} rhap Lebe moſt elig ible 
method of propagating RH Weste pur 
poſe — mehtioned.* © e e 


which 1104 be ma 0 with a a 0 to deny, 
are malte Q amp 50 Seh I, planted fot 


the pur rate lr gha welter and made te 
paſturig g eck. Neef N . 197 261 (4 


There 2 one zac det. "however, i in Which 
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a more regular plan 9 improvement has 
11 18 911 e Hlou 9711 60. 15 » FA & q 4 
= cha ked o out and e cured. 
ta — wg 4 3 
his inſtance of im rovement hay 


3 1 IHN 4 * l bee 
5 with Judgment and ens | 


and by c one from whom 1 have Phi red mo 
uſeful ideas in planting than any. of er 


(169 1 044 


man 1 have converſed | with, is noticeab bie, 


The fire of im provement was a low — 
ſwamp, 


ii FOXXSHUDRE ay 
ſwamp, 1ying-burely abbve the level vt a-ri- | 
vulet running by the fide of it. The ſab:ſo#l 
a blue elay: the #op-foil a black peat earth, 
of an irregular depth; varying from a foot 
to three or four feet deep. The uf, « mat 
of ruſhes, ſedges, and other paluſtrian 

weeds, equally unpalatable and unproduc- 
tive, either of hay or paſturage; ; ſome party 
of it being dangerous to ſtock, The form 
triangular : the area, containing nine or ten 
acres, an entire flat; except a gentle deſcent 
towards the longeſt corner. The ſituation, 
though low, extremely chilling, being ex- 
poſed on every fide in a naked watery plain, 

The TUPROVEMENTS obviouſly requiſite in 
this caſe, were warmth, and a proper degree 
we dr ue . 


o obtain theſe, the 5 te 25d the ſure ' - 


coin ditches v were deepened ; and a deep 
| counter ditch, „or main drain, ſunk at a diſtance 
From the boundary fence; ; leaving an irre- 
gular border, of five to ten yards wide, en- 
ritely round the area of the fite of improve- 


ment, which by this fimple bperation alone 
was removed. ſufficieatly out of the water's 


way; except at the loweſt extrethity, where 
tk "yg 
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the 1 drain . ten ee into n 
23 5 el 
The BORDER, too, 8 the ha Rwy 
was laid 2 ny for the 5 of 
PLANTING, 

The loweft exttemity, and the moiſter 
part of the margin next the rivulet,” were 
planted with - aquATics; the drier | parts 
with FoREST TREES of various ſpecies, 

It is now fourteen or fifteen years fince this 
improvement was firſt ſet about. The border 
of planting begins already to have, at ſame 
diſtance, the effect of an entire plantation of 
equal circuit; while the area within enjoys 
all the advantage which ſhelter can give it, 

What remains to be ſaid here relpecting 
the effect of the improvement under detail, 
is to mention the preſent ſtate of growth, 
and the comparative progreſs af the differ- 
ent SPECIES of ronzsx TREES * 2 PRaTy- 
ED MODRY $o1L “, :brod leg 
It is an opinion of the improygr of this 
A of grovnd, that a DR AINED nn is the 


n eee 
eee re e. Sr 87 
4100 


frieft: of ſoils : an opinion founded on his own 
Experience, The ſummers of Eighty-five-and 
Eigbty-fix-were very dry; the plantation 
made little progreſs, and the area was un- 
productiye. This year-(1587) the ſummer 
has been maiſt ;—the trees and the graſs are 
equally luxuriant, 

Moon soil, when petfecthy dry, repels 
water like a dry ſpunge; but, like this, 
when once it is ſaturated with moiſture, it re- 
tains it longer than common earth does. 
But a moor, effectually drained, and placed 
above the level of collected moiſture, is not 
readily filled with water; it may therefore 
be juſtly ranked among the drieſt ſoils. 
Ibis accounts for the rapid progreſs which 
the Bisck and the ScoTcn rix (both of 
them mountain plants) have made in theſe 
plantations. In the drier parts they are more 
than twenty feet high; far outſtripping 
every other ſpecies; except 


The Norway $RPUCE, which, for the 
firſt ten or twelve years atleaſt, thrives vigor- 
ouſly, But ſame plants of this ſpecies, plant- 
ed fourteen or fifteen years ago, are getting 
Tagged, and appear to be in an unthriving - 

tate. 
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ſtate. But whether this be owing to the ſe. 
weiky of the late winters, or whether che 
roots, being now crampt for room, have git 
down to the uncultivated moor, or che cold 
parren clay which lies under it, is uncertainl. 

The American SPRUCE, too, the pit 
ASTER, the LARCH, and the ViRoIN A CEDAR, 
thrive abundantly in this ſoil and ſituation; 
but none of theſe have been planted more 
than ſeven or eight years, $4 

The as and the'proAD-LEAVED ELM alſo 
make a promiſing appearance; but the OAKS, 
though they look ur, do not t Thoot Oy 
ward *. | 

On the moiſter parts the Alben * the 
lead. But the an, the ae, the POLAR, and 
the osiEn, grow with ſufficient luxurianoe, 
to ſhew that their fituation is N agree- 
able to them. 


A 


* This, however, is thought to be owing more ta 
late ſpring froſts than to the nature of the ſoil. $/Iver 
firs have done worſe than the oaks ; but ſhoots ſeveral 
inches in length have been evidently obſerved to be 

mipped off by ſaummer froſts ; which, it is obſerved, ave 

much ſtronger in low than in high ſituations; owing, | 
perhaps, to the greater quantity of moiſture in the air: 

This, at leaſt, accounts for the extrao:dinary quantity 
pf Boar in low ſituations, 
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A patch of o0z1zzs were kept down, expe- 
rimentally, as an oz1ER BED. The growth 
was luxuriant ; and the profit, the ſecond to 
the fifth year, ample ; the produce; at leaft, 
five pounds an acre yeacly : but the plants 
beginning to decline, and af \ozier ground 
not being calculated to give the required 
welter, ze experiment was dot purſued. T he 
oziers- which were ſuffered to run up from the. 
firſt planting, have Already been cut, for 


\ LEE \ 


rails, oh. $06 3413 #JS « 115Lita6. 

xx. O56. Upon the wbole, it appears to 
me evident, that the oS1ER, the ash, and the. 
BIRCH are the moſt, eligible. ſpecies, to; be. 
planted on a DRAI NED: MOOR. 5 keeping them 
in a ſtate of | COPPICE woop, and telling the 
inner anch, outer edges of the border Alter- 
narely :. the firſt fall for ſakes; the ſecond 
and ſuceceding falls for rails. De 18 
By this means a PERPETUAL SHELTER 
would | be; ſecured-. Ar f 

A few Score zins als i 90 I diſ- 
tances upon the margins, and kept pruned on 
the inner ſides, would add a degree of oxna- 


MENT: Without being deſtructive of UTILITY. 


FARMS. 
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THE b Ss oy Fals ur in alk. 
ferent | parts of the Diſtrict. On the Worvs; 
they are principally large; in the I and 
the Monz Anns; Arne fall: 2 

Confidering the VaLe diſtinctly, more that 
half of its lands are laid out in fattts under 
twenty pounds a- year. Perhaps three-fourths 
of the Vale and the lands belonging to i it lie 
in farms of leſs than fifty pounds a- year. 

In the weſt marſhes, and iti the RICHER. 
PARTS or THe VaLs, low moiſt fituations; 
inhabitants are thinner, and farms larger. 

But viewing the Vale collectively, there 

; is not perhaps in bis kingdom another Diſ- 
trict of equal extent, and of which nus 
BANDRY is the PRIMARY OBJECT, Which con- 
tains ſo great a number of farms, or rather 
parcels of land in diſtinct occupation; many 


of them being occupied not by TENANTS 
but by owners. 


The 
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The advocates for 8MaLL FARMS will con» 
ceive that Diſtrict thus laid out muſt neceſ- 
farily excel in huſbandry ; and that the ſu- 
periotity of management muſt pf courſe be 
zn proportion to their degree of ſmallneſs. 
On the contrary, however, no country per- 
haps affords ſtronger evidence of the fallacy 
_ 6f thoſe conceptions. A mixture of good and 
bad management is evident in every quarter 
of it; and it is on the LARGER, not on the 
ſmaller: farms, we find à SIT or 1MPROVE= 
MENT, hh a SUPERIORITY or MANAGEMENT 
prevail. proud 


wo #2 


Poverty andi ignorance are e the ordinary i in- 
habitants of ſmall farms: even the ſmaller 
eſtates of the yeomanry, are notorious for bad 
management. e- e e e f 
It is on the larger eſtates of! yeomanry, and 
on the larger farms of tenants, we mult look 
for the beſt practice of the Diſtrict, 

It is not meant that a regular gradation of 
management can be traced by the magnitude 
of farms: many exceptions might be pointed 
out. Nor does it follow from the evidence 
of this Diſtrict that very large farms are con- 
ducive to good management. An occupier 

of 


nns 
of eight hundred or one thouſand: pounds 
a year is too fully employed with the ov'- 
mrs of management to: attend ſufſicientiy 
ta MINUTIA, much Eee conceĩvr and exe - 
cute uſeful Ir ROVEUBHITS. His beſt ma 
nagement is 40 preſs forwatd in the beaten 
track of dhe dduntiy Heſfariis ifi depending 
moves the ampleneſs of his buſineſs to bake. | 


l: Select of Sha age 90. noif9s} 
The WH N GTE Ie UN hn hd 
Vater ase WAA Get Fra of 


Aube land. en » 5485 noi 
"Foftherly, the ares of the Vaſe Why pron! 
pill 'grals, andthe margins open ar able 
fields. Now, che latter i is incloſed, And pri- 
cipilty applied to to the "uſe 6f® he” anicf | 4 


while the Fotmet is much of Te Tuches 2g" 
aräble mthagement.” A: ma ο H 


© Ypod'the whole, fiebolgh the adi tue 
of AnaBLE Be copfiderable, the Vale m a Fe. 
netal point of view. comes under. the” deno#” 


minafioh of 4 EKASeLAKD eounriie. 8 
2715 12901 t to”. i Wh 5 
* Wy 18710 
ode 5.31 at Zul end, 14 
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13. $1 
FARMER'S. 


FROM WHAT has been fai in the laſt | 
fe@tion on Farms, à general idea a the 
Faxmizs of the Vale may be gathered, 
Among the lower claſs of tenants little in- 
formation can be expected, and ftill lefs 
from the inferior yenmam , whoſe ſcanty poſ- 
ſeſſions are too frequently marked wes an in- 
fm, of management. ä 


1 


It is from the ſuperior claſs of init: 


and from ſome few principal tenants, we muſt 
expect to learn the beſt practice of the coun- 
try. It is on the farms of men whoſe indepen- 
deney, converſation, and perhaps reading, has 
led them to think and act without prejudice, 
we muſt expect to fiud a ſuperiority of general 
management, and 4 * of e 


pre vail. * hte OF - - 


It has long been obſetved i in the 1 
pf nations, that where liberty is eſtabliſhed 
Vor I. 8 tere 


- 
4 


2 


S A RUM © RO8Y ag 
there ecommerce and the arrs flouriſh. And 
it is equally obſervable in Rural Economy, 
that where independency refides, there agri- 
culture improves. ' A than cultivating his 
own eftate enjoys the higheſt degree of 
indepengengg ; W leg -teppn- he / next 5 


tenants at will the loweſt. 


+: has SHIN bern intdnNtedbirhst inis 
strict ighant at Milb(ſemeovery fen pers! 
gp f EHB N doſt albu, A 
canlequently, have left, even mri ide! in: 
Graf; hey ders not ANG leoſt nir 
adxp ae Nd be taken of cheig unpraver 
ments. rh xl Bees (ig that leaſas ar 
ebuild in⁰j,.l. iii? O- , 

to Biete be caeng deo bwem n alone 
K6dpult-lopkrifas that daegfer of indepent 
Ae sh is -SHeptialy nees gary to im- 
Eagle NEDSS ig pghicut pure. 2311113 $5.4] boot 
_ Noiew3irs: of 240 e Mens gan hosſt ofifh. 
numerous + bad of ven as bei ile: 
Under uryeyn ner any. cauntry, bat vu, 
to aſſiim, ere -Wyfiry und ecc,i˙pʒ a 
mot Socpteocun ; or or *whete a perfotib} in- 
ie e e abe "aihGng 
b in made We: a2 22801, „oss qlib vod 
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uE TRARLT SERVANTS *of this 
Biſttict ars noticeable for the Highneſs df 
their wagds, and the 10 Heſb of their livitig! 
and for che leg th of their working hours“? 
ire wa of an able daun trank Nerd 
to fifteen! poutids a.ycar. | During he late 
war, fifteen to eighteen pounds were give! 
ZBut the fimpliciry of their vie 7 mort than 
comperifarey for the extraordinary height! of 
thein lager) Milk ſtill remains here 1 food 
of fat ſervants. In ſeme places, amitnat 
food three times a day is expected; here, dice 
a day (except perhaps in ede har- 
veſt) is:confidered as ſufficient. 10 
Inmatr-tgvor too, the farm ſervants of | 
this country, are equally moderat. 
N exerthelels, if ohe may judge from thei. 
appearance, and from the quantity of labour 
they difparch, their made of ſiying is con- 
dufive 9 1 HEALTH. 


84 ye 
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1 Vimo Joi » VT1TJ{OYOS 241 1 10 MN 5} 
The TIME OF CHANGING SERVANTS which. 


| plevs alls through” this 1 — =—_ as * 

(Noc. 22.). The Conve fe pc of this kHgde 
of changing ſetvants, ahd the 5 
of changing at Michaelmas, have been Point- 


ed out on à former ojÿD .-. 21 3338 no 


IIe; 


Sen N. 964154 306 21-9191 391314 2 
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AE E. LONG: AGITATED diſpute about 
.ths Superiority. of oxxx or HORSZS, as ty | 


gf draught, may here be confidered with, 
gular propriety, But 1 am afraid een th 5 


16e 190 


countr will not Furniſh fufficien Eridence 
eon WA . $1 14 7 . nn 5 504 
for a al ef ion. 


110009 2 
Formerly, and from time immemorial, 


four or [fix oxen in 'yokes led by wo kiiſes, 


alſo double, ere the inyariable 40 draxphe” 
20G 10 1241, Hoc 21.3 
1 bo Execyring gien en There My is a fore 
Lage time of changing, 
+ See Minus Of Ae teu Yates 1614 


Orka 1775. eo Th g 


. bs z 


or 


35 e E. abr 


am of the countr ly upon the 
1511 4 1 ee en ee 


oad, but in pl owing. Eyen in ſtirring a fal- 
Tow, four oxen and two \ borſes were generally 
conſidered as requiſite, , And in breaking vp 
a fallow, tu men and a boy. were the com- 
mon attendants AF Bhi mige expenſive 
team. 

At preſent, a is not perhaps through, 
out the Vale a ſingle ox employed in tillage ; 
two horſes with whip-reins without a driver 
is now the univerſal plow-team for all ſoils, 
in almoſt weer ſtate, 


A übel ad, however that is to ff. & 


farm. carriages—oxen are ſtill in uſe; but 
ſeldom ir more than a fingle pair to 4 cairidge ; 3 
*u generally at the pole, with two or hide 
Horſes at length before them. Befides:; 5 a nut. 


201] 


ber of entire horſe-teams. now travel hte the 


23191, 
roads ; things which formerly w were ; unknoy en 
in the country, "IEP 1 
JH 


On a general view, and! in the opinion of 
meg x whoſe age entitles them to be judges of 
the ſubje&, there 1s not kept at preſent one- 


fourth of the Wörking oxen" which formerly 
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Shall e heuue argue, hav hroauſe onen 
have doclnedz they are inaligible as boaſio of 
a draught?" N mighe de ugtats bel de ib f 
* Thbere are tyo evident cauſes pf che degline 
of oxen in this country. g⁰ον⁰ & f vin 
Formerly, there was not only: much mote 
land im tillage, but the plow gf thoſo dr 
was a heavy. ill- Maped implemevty-tequiring | 
at lenſt one pat of on extraordinary to 
draw irg yet; unwieldy as it was, the quan- 
tity of land then in tillage required thaviir 
ſhould be worked in all ſeaſons. At preſent, 
the plow int uſe is admirably cott uctact a 
light and welk formed for paſſing through 
the ſoil. With this plow, aud with thö land 
A ee, it is found that the two hbtſes alone 
without the oxen are ſuficicht/fot the pur- 
580 of ritlage.” This, i in a/countty Where the 
breeding of horſes bad long been aß elke 
| | bſitded practice, Was a ſufficiehs' eie of the | 
| boa 
| ">" Yi dun ont a Et 


1 RK 


ing. to, the ee cauſe... F our” horſes make 
9 ves Ae 092 8 
enen 


2 of ee, upon the road; but it is 


; net : 
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nut che c ole of gheitinewafe; When 
oeh were ib ehĩon whe}: the ruads lay in 
their natural flat ſtate g „deep in winter, and 
f6ft to the: hook in ſummer : pow they are 
univerſally a rough caufetay uf lime ſlones, 
4otaltifeaſons! unfriendly ti ine feet of oxen. 
Een ſlioe ing is found weffecrar * 
o conſtantiy upon the road, !:: vg s 28: 
0; Underatiis: change of circuitRatices it js 
n wonder: that the uſe of ren ſhould, have 
;MeEclined,; On the contrary, it appears ta me 
n matter of ſurpriſe that ſo great a numer 
-hould full be employed; a, eircumſtance 
Which, in; my mind, evinces their utility as 
Heal of draught. 103 Mn _ ot 5061 
gu Even the uber, Curie „(an. induſtrſons, 
Mary ſet of men) cottinne to uſe them; ; 
. tho” rheir ſole employment be upon the r0 Toad, 
They not obly find them able ic to ſtand Fe 
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ig erety day, provided their feet do Elon 
them; But wiſer is much in th ei e 


1 W's omg i in the ſame Pe An ox 7 
aſture ſoon fills ORE: 


97 79}? and 
ei down to "reſt 3 eres K Mort 
N 1 Lag n 01 N Add do, 
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„ BEASTS! OF! MABOUR. ug 
ſummor's night. ſparcely affords A late time 
; capygh.to ſatisfy is hungern bas 2183 
Another advantage of oxen. is here held 


ut. In ſtift pulls af every kind, moſtieſpg:. 
cially i in going up ſteep hills, a pair of x n 


* conſidered as a ſheet· anchor. Horſes, it 
is argued, are ſeatful, and ſoon Joſe their. 
feet. in a ſlecp flippery road 30 while gem 
wherethey are unable to proceed, will always, 
ſtand their ground. Indeed oxen ſeem to be 
copfidered. as eſſentially neceſſary: in ap anke 
ward hilly K 4 51 10 

This idea, in a country 8 balf-bted 
hppters. are the principal horſes uſed: in; 
draught, is no doubt well foundeda but 
where thorough-bred cart-horſes, are in -uſex 
it loſes mych;of fits weight. c0-1:gugb 
But what are thorough-hred cart-houſes q 

hy, a ſpeęies of ſtrong heavy ſluggiſh ani- 
mals, adapted ſole ly to the purpoſe of draoghtz 
and, according to the preſent law of the 
country, cannot, without an 7 expence, 


41 0 


for any ather purpoſe. _. ; outing Sad (20! 

Mus ſpecies of beaſts of e goſt n gr. 
four years old, from h to thirty pounds; 
en e 9/34 303 mots, willy 
daa | 


1% oe ag 
will, wick ex tiuratgant Keep, extraordinary 
care and attendanee; and much god ine, 
continue to dabour eight or ten years; and 
may then rgenvrally be ſold aver. 
4 head. 16 e ie 1: Gd RIOT, * 1 
uf we had no other ſpecies” of animals 
allapted co the purpoſe of draught in the 
iQand; nor any one which could be natu- 
ralizet to the elmate, cart-horſes would be 
truly valuable they being much ſuperior! 
to the breed of ſaddle· horſes "Me r reren 
of draught. a 

But it appears to me e unn the Ar- 
perience I have had, and the obſetyations T 
have made, that were only a ſmall ſhare” of 
the attention Paid - 0 the BREEDING f 
draught-oxen, which now is beſtowed on the 
breeding of cart-horſes; animals equally 
powerful; more active; leſs coſtly; equally 
adupted to the purpoſes of HUSBANDRY, a 
harneſſed with equal judgment); leſs ex peg. 


100 
ſive in Keep and attendance; much more du- 
Amas 
rable; and infinitely more valuable a ter 
10! 


they have finiſhed their Jabvutzminight, be 


produced ®, 21 10. 
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1 do not mean to intimate chat any bed of oxen 
would be equally fit as horſes for the road only ; I have 


% BEASTS OF LABOUR up 


Om, here, are all worked in vater, und 
abweys led by one ar more hotſes. They ate 
Aſually broke in at two or three years old; 
ang worked umib they be riſing fix ; when 
they are bought up for the Midland or Sovths 
 Pountry graziers. en ds Bobſtdod od 
eee ox en . 
ate worked accafionally during the years of 
growth; this plan of management is eligible 
enough; but viewing them abſtractedly as 
beaſts of draugbt, that mode of treatrent is 
very ipjudicious: they are worked while 
ey are feeble for want of age, aukwardfor 
want of experience, andthick-winded through 
a fullneſs of growth ; and thrown- up fo ſoon 
as they have learmt to know their duty, and 
are become able to ſtand work. 


A ſteer, 


had no experience ef either of them in this kind of- 
employment; which is foreign to the preſent ſubject: 
tee cartie q and draymen make their own election. All 
I contend for is, that, were a proper attention paid ta 
LREED, oxen, and ſpayed heifers, equally as fit for 
che purpoſes of tillage, the carriage of manure, hay, 
corn and foel, and for every other purpoſe of pxauGart 
m the ordinary bulineſs of HUsBAnNDRY, as the kea- 
yy cart-harſes at preſent in uſe, might be obtained. - 
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Lack. ftöet, like colt, ought to be fami- 
arized tb harnleſs at two or three years bd 
But ſhould hever be ſubjected to hard labout 
until he bel five years old: from which ige, 
ubtibhe be tfteen or perhaps twenty, he may 
be conſidered as in his prime as a. beaſt of 
draught! Au or which I worked ſeveral 
years in Surrey, might, at ſeventeen or eigh- 
dean years old have challenged for ſtrength, 
agility, and ſagacity, the n 
in the kingdom. 8 s 

The aprxcaz3 of o a in | this Diſtrict 
will. © AA under the i _ oP 
CarTLE. | 
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off he Implements of the Vale which require 
0 he noticed are, anfry 2d lach 
phe ee 4. Moulding dedges, a 


we A. Plows. * A wa org 
3% The commen e ate 3% Wh 
ſledge. 1 1 «ha 


21! 4. WAGGONS. The waggons and other 
wheel-carriages of the Vale are, with reſpect 
to ſize, much below par,—A full-ſized wag- 
gon. does not meaſure more than forty cubi- 
cal fegt. The ox- eart-=-pravinoiatly! ge, ern 
Habout twenty- four feet. Sos het, 
Their conſtruction, though in many rel petts 
fing ingular, i is paſſed over, as being no way pe- 
guliarly excellent ; *, But W have a defeꝶ 
aur 01 10 L Which 
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= 101 8 0 1 tO 1 310+ 9 
N Ercepting in two petty improvements which 1 


have not obſerved elſe here, The one is a fimple im- 
provement 


M. Ks 


which requires particular notice; as it is not 
peculiar to the Yorkſhire waggon; but is 
common, in a greater or leſs degree, to the 
earriages of every other Diſtrict. 
The Turnpike- road Act, made in the thirs 
tenth peatſ of the preſent raigz. orders, } 
e that no pair of ſuch wheels, (common 
three-inch wheels) paſſing on turnpike roads, 
Being above twenty miles from!” L:dnton, 
ſhall be wider than four fret f inches Trötn 
inſice to inſide, to be meaſured / on i the 
ground; (that is, four feet nine inches. from 
middle to middle of the ruts) 5 voder the; pe- 
palty of five pounds“? 
4 U 0 et nt ade N 7 The 


T4 17 99 i $13 $44 443 1,8 
provement of the Warn mama ec 
1% Runner“ — which frequently ſticking 1 itt the 135 
of the nave, wears 'off the ends of the linch-pizz 
thereby loſing its principal intention. The imprdFe- 
ment is made by placing a knob on the outer ſurface of 
the Waſher which, catching the end of the Ugeb-pin, 
prevents! its turning round with the wheel ; by which 
means the entire friction is, as it ought to be, between 
the Waſher and the end of the nave. ' Accidents! fre- 
eAncntly happen for want of this precaution. The 
other improvement is a FaLLr N G-DOOR in the bottom 
df the fore Fart of the waggon; for the more eaſy de- 


eth e of lime, coals, and other body-loads, - er 


me 
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The waggons of the Midland c(counties! 
(tha fize of them extraordinary arge) run 
the width of five feet two org three inchen 
from middle to middle of the tut. Fhoſe 
| of; Glouceſterſhire (of the middle ſiae ) run 
four feet nine inches wide : theſe of he Vale 
of Pickering only faur feet three nahes 
All thefe widths are mach fon fmal/ for the. 
reſpective fizes of che carriages t: and hh 
the framers of the Bill ; aboye · mentioned 
could impoſe a reſtriQtion evidently cendiug 
to deſtroy the roads they wete cd . 
to preſerve, is a matter of ſurpriae. 0 

Is the article Roavs, page 184; the effect 
of | carriages paſſing upon ſhelving. roads:(of 2 
the nature of which every barrelled turnpikes: 

road more or leſs partakes) have been men. 
1 tigned. The damage will always be in. pro- 
portion to the.inclination of the road, tothe 
height of the load, and to the nartuwrneſs uf. 
rhe ſpan of the wheels, conſidered jointly, 

„The center of gravity of the ſoad, (ineluegd 
ding the carriage) and the tuo points of the 
peripheries of the wheels, (of a two-wheeled ; 
carfiage) which are in conta&} with the pad. 
form a triangle. The exuemity. of IG 


2892 


1 S eee ant 


ie hem The loud bs inithe eæquipoiſr of ovłr- 
turning iche entire weigbhe of the load aud 
cavriage reſting at that time upon one wheel; 
which]'in that vaſe; injures the road juſt as 
much 28 4 load iof twiee the weight would 
do paſñag upon a level ond! Whenkver 
either: Ar of the triangle abb ve. deſtribed id 
bronght ioc u perpendieular poſttion, the 
lond-is it the injurious equilibrium. 
>Theſs premiſes being duly eonfidered, it 
i obvious / that there are three ways of redu- 
eldg the / perperidicularity of the line; conꝰ 
ſequently of preventing a loaded carriage 
fromm being placed in ſo deſtructive and dan- 
"aAare.' Pirſt, by raiſing the depreſi- 
fed corner of the triangle; that is, by bring? 
ing the road nearer to a level: ſecond, by 
| fhorrening(the ſides of the triangle; that is, 
byl lowering the center of pravity of the 
load ; or in other words, reducing the height 
of the carriage : third, by lengthening the 
baſe of the triangle; that is, by widening the 
ſpan, or placing the wheels farther afunder. p 
Theſe things are mathematically dembtiſtra= ! 
ble; but as they muſt appear bvious do Sfery 
one © dcquaſited with the rditnents df fei“ 


ence, 


But the injury ofi the toads ia only: one pane 
of the maſclizef© ariſing : from the he of 


carriages running too martow. aH be ingreaſe 
olfadraugbt (ſee Roans, p. 4g .thenews 
traordinaty ſieſs and weasriafytha.ccarriagay 
and the eyil effects of overturning ae 
ters of ſtill more importance $0 Lamnergy. png 
oiheg. proprietors af. carBageths jwwom 10/1 
_ Ji xpu}d, perhaps, Perimy ain Sieg 
tyre Sbg. Means through which cheap raleeh 
UBS s of the, pan of carriages be er 
Ls, ache i different cgugtties sa Segha q, 
ich, h ae e width z gypery} the; 
Asal of, paſing.in rvity h3:19985 Maud, 
be greatly increaſed. „em nr yd 
Is the. reſent, Rate of huſbandry,apdlande- 
egtriage, "nnd. the preſent ſtate of roads, „ it 
appears to me evident, that GATEWAYS alone 
ohr to . bounds to the. Wideh, of. 


ms 4 Tu 


cattiages. WW ET IEG. 1 — 
Fr Fateways Wee em eight feet 


ai 


A half tg ten feer wide. Fe Know no ex- 
traatdipary ĩnconxoniency ariſing from a gate 
* the Tatter width; anthrough ſuch 4 4 
gateway 


ning Gee fees ar even fi feet wide. 
to This increaſe: of width would operate in v 
variety. of: ways to the advantage of land 
carriage. Roads would be teſs injured; team. 
labpuriwould/be-facititated ; cartiages would | 
gra loads ou de len expoſed 
fodanger than ut preſent. opt ane wen 
Nor would theſe be che only advantages 1 
ede inereaſec diſtance between the wheels 
Wuld admit of a proportional increaſe 1 
we idth of the body of the carriage: and this 


of a propofdtonil reduction of the heh ghe cr 
tete load. > Hides theſe, belides the Ads 
ctwa! Rrength which the carriage” would 
by this means receive, which appear to tne 
too obvious to — further gant * 

Vor. I. Nan . Prot 
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> Theſe principles an applicable to every ſpecies, . 
of carriage. The accidents which are daily occurring 


upon the roads form a ſubject worthy of humanity- If 
the, ingenious promoter of the the preſent improred mode 
of conveyity palt-letters would order his carriages co 
be ſo conſtrifted hs "to woe upan baſes ba. foot wider * 
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He  CMBPUEMNENTS. WT. 
Pi. The pls Ak ptefett 1 UnE- 
VEE ERISA che Vale 18 of the Ntie, 
ort, wing i66taboure bort, which ih 
Aikerest Parts -of the "kits dom goes Under 
thE rlanie 6f the Dutth: ob ber the 6 
"Pots. Nest to 9SIUgqraIN 9 to 
On the cuſtruction of a hip vSlutmes have | 
been written, without any Unverfany rebeswi 
ed prineiples being yet eſtabliſted. The Ber- 
mudiafis e Band'by the ce dlohe; withbüt 
ditherſdrawing or gauge to aſſiſt them; &&cel 
all other fatious in the conſtruction of ſm li 
veſſels (the almoſt only ꝓrbuure of the 
igand Mhich are remarkable as faſt Kallers, 
agel notorious-for lying gester the wind than 
any; ther veſſels,” 51189 5) > olg 9167 
0 Ditferent xs t the ip and the blen may;he 
in ) Magnitude andgeneral appearance, ti bere js 
fo ailarity 1 in the'principles of , their con; 
OruQior and the difficulty c of fixing, thoſe 
pripgiples, and of reducing them to a regular 
theory, i is d the! ſame 1 in both, ,. The. art 


my 


of, $930 jon ip ejther caſe is, pripcipally 
zitained, by p roctice. mn od i H. 1817 


Eu this Didier, che ſpecies of plow, pnder 
rich 15 in general, en ſtructed better that 
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It is it is perhaps in a0 other; yet even here, the 
Plews ef different makers paſs through the 
ſpil aich various degrees of facility and, cxe- 
eprign. 0 nevertheleſs, vhopgh 1 have paid 
Se atte hh ion ro. che different makes, I. find 
myſelf entirely incapable of laying down 
Lygh particular rules af conſtruction as would 
do-niy-equntry:anyervice;-or my work any 
greflit. 7 Exen the: general principles of con- 
Fruction I muſt mention with diffdence. 
he grdat difficulty, in the conſtruction of 
plow is that of. adapting it to all oils, in 
KUiſcaſons, and to all depths. ef) 21D 
Ib the fit break up in whole fürtou, every 
Ricki bf '26p2s' requires, in ſtrictneſs, & Teps- 
rate plow, or a ſeparate regulition. "Hers. 
reſts the main Objection. to the WINDING 
No#LD#BoAKD, " which admits of 1 no o regulation 
in teſpect of depth. n 
l the ini arch or kale of the hind part 
bf the) nouldboard be raiſed ſufficiently high 
to riirn a thick furrow completely, it 'is of 
Bü ld in turning a thin one. On the % con: 
trary, if it be brought down ſufficiently 16w 
to rd A HG N, foro properly, it is im- 
Ads nd DoD T's 3: polſible 


% 


j 


276 ILM LIE MFE M res. . 6, 
poſſitie to turn a derp one tit iA work- 
manike manner! Ther i hot rhοm for it 
Within the! holler er Teitil-archwafy' ef the 
= ndbbard. "The ine vitae effec öf- this 
zie either the fürtow is foteed away WAROTY 
Wi - upperiedgeof the 'meutaboardcuat 
fet on edge; or the miouldbeardcrides upon 
the furrow; raiſing the heel of the pom from 
the ground; the evil-effe@s of which weed 
not be expla ue 10 10.207 fo gift 007 aben 
5 A brnienr aac For 25 fl. Wie De | 
ALELPLATET | to turn wk furrow 40 40% given 
depth, is in this point of view much” pre- 
Table to A hollow mouldboard ; and Af s 
ule i in raiſing i a creſt of mould for the pu 
pole of covering the ſeed be added, its pres 
ference” is ſtill more conſpicubus; „ an} fee 


no reaſon Why the Yorkfhire plow ſhobld"86k 
recelve fo valuable an' improvement.” gatrob 


The ronzrAATs of: a York ire plow /of the 
belt conſtruction are admirably adi brad 48 
infinuate themſelves beneath the ſoil and 
raiſe the füttww? a better form, perhüps, 
cannot be Eonceived:” 51: n SI[95x5 vino 
13491 Had 510m 107 el 5) rIqrro9 410% Rite 


11ods AN h dt: * * 9209qzit bas egaillid} 
ch dee Minvrzs OF Resrevr Tun, Plate III. 
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Bur thei plowseven of-this peighbourbpod 
are fax; from being uniformly, excellent in 
that xeſpect. The nc, is; frequently [top 
chick and the 200 too hollow : the former 
creates an unnęceſſary friction; and the latter 
forms a receptacle for looſe mould to lodge 
im e and both. of them are detrimental to tho 
ryucoingoof the futrow . The beſom may he 
made too full, hutghe neck cannot well he 
made too fine on the off or outer edge. \ 
The right-hand fide of the ſocket of the 
SHARE, gught, to be brought e down. to a ſharp 
angle, or Father, to an edge; the under fide 
being made flat, a and as leyel as may be meh 
the poder ſurface e or ſoal of the Plow. „ Tl 
hart which, js folded back to, lay, 50660 
patio of the woodwork. too; frequently. 
forms a, foul. pratyberapce on the. ſoal, reg 
dering the plow,, unſteady/;—increafing.the 
friction unneceſſarily Dung, by raiſing vp the 
fi of, tho ſ ata it from acting ph 
BRENio: o) His Dod 25 Irttadg gsf 
Ice form ofi the Yorkſhire, plow i 
only excellency : the ordinary KIR of the 
waodwork complete, is not more than ſeven 


ſtüllings and ſixpence! the iron-work about 
III 22877 ere do e nin twenty 


O Kn bz 
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et Mtn. een oaks fa the 
Jasd6de..and; mouldboard.., Cap iran plalez, 
ſomenbat reſembling thoſe; of the Norfolk 
plow, gare now coming. into uſe inſtead of 
agaden.mouldboardy, Theſe will reduce.the 
general Price ſtill low . 5790 1 10 916 
II. Tuz S νj,m S 1er ZN po 
plement.will be. conſidered 5 vn Me 
-votice by thoſe who; arg, ASK 240k 
Ahe, uſes of it. Neverthelefs, here 2e. h Fra , 
it is in common uſe, it in in, univerſal eſti- 
mation 10; 10 fach e voOtrougrenaon 5dT 
Bot carry ing barrows, and; other 1 img 
ments, —thorns and other rough gu * 
torgeps fachen the ground js tender, NN. 
a ſledge ds frequently much preferable a 
cart or a waggod, Some are made ſcmallſand 
light for one horſe ; others ſtrong and large, 
to be drawn by a team of oxen or horſes. 
Phe principal fingularity of egtiſtruction 
- cohfiſts in a valuable addition to the em- 
mon harrow-ſledge:of other countries. This 
addition is made with th ereſs- pieces (like 
the crofi · pirces of a cart or Mag) one 
fixed upon each end of the, body of the 
Hedge, projeiing, without the ſide· pieces 
about 


16. YORKSHIRE, | 229 
2 . TH AMA FFI * 
about ten or twelve inches at each end. Upon 


+kb tremttids &f thete croſtapidbet are fixed 
tas Falls — —provinietaty, © melde 9, Mone 
Ar duch ade; tis area e Werk as 
Koll 0 e 0 f We" bed of the Neage; a 
thereby rendering it capable of eehte 
larger load with greater TR eng 
8 10. / bebe Sine, This implement, 
Pappe chend, is peculiar to Törkſhire ? 
. ves is that of ſmoothing the furface 
of meadows; at the ſame time {preading 
the ding and molehills. 
The CONSTRUCTION is that of the body of 
the common ſledge, without! its ſi de- rails land 
Frols: pieces; the upper edges of the Tide- 
Pieces {of the body of the ledge) being! for 
5 Pars ofe made perfectly ſtraight ? & 
An uſe, it is drawn with the facedownward, 


aud the fide foremoſt,” acroſs the Tidges; 
Its Me is different from that of the 
"P/AnDPLANE deſcribed in the Migures or 
Ae ICVLTURE,' 'which having a middle bar, 
'Tevels the ſurface; whereas Nen having no 
-#Hffadle- bar, oily favoeks' K. 08H ei n« 3i3ibbe 
The FroxT BA (namely, the Alembioh is 


bah foremoſt) forces off worm. paſts, "the 
INN G2; bit 213 199197 Ga 57 07 4 Studi- 
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TY6mmepts of anthills, andi(other-}protidde- 
rances of the ſusfabe; alforcoloftsthedting 
of ieattle and hot ſes, the moſehills and orhet 
looſe incumbrances whigh 18:anits Ways! q 
This collection of materials being driven 
beforebe; implement gtind each other dan 
five pnough to] lodge in the dimiples and 
fiſſures of the ſwardg thus ſmoothim the 
ſurface in a two-fold way; ate the Tame time 
mixing, reducing, and diſtributing the mc. 
liorating ingredients in the” moſt effeRital 
manner, Dip 0 Hol, LDR | 
bisThe FRONT DAR is e with 
ion, projecting with a hoe- like edge before 
the woodwork.” But this is unneceſſary; and 
is frequently injurious in defacing the Tard. 
he. woodwork: itſelf, while the acting angle 


in front remains ſharp, is perhaps the beſt; 
but the angle ſoon wears off; by whigti mens | 


the, jmplement loſes its effect in removing 
the more ſtubborn protuberances. An iron 
har fixed, nas beneath, but in che front. of the 
Rod wor K,; the lower edge being ſet; Ruth 


with che face of the implement, acts in a 


ſimilar way to the wood igel without | being 


0 Hable'6b this to be Worm aw * IP 8! i "The 
41 - 


* 


„ DNT AU AN 


_” 7 
| abe uſe ub ch ax leg , e ge Hm! 


neialto the im „ and te Hd Watte 
front bar ray bye accident have left Ie 
| pleat ic che mung bf acting being an beth 
of thenpate/ſame,>) 5! io hol ad 'T 

1yFhectngttoor widthiof this) implement 48 
bfuallyifixi1o eight feet20! The breadth, r 
dimenfiondromn out · to out bf che front aid 
hind pieces, four to five feeto The depthief 


theſe, pieces fix to eight inches: their thick 


neſt about three inches. anrb 37901 s uss10¹ 

Additional weight, if required, is given hy 
logs, ſtones, or other heavy materials Taid 
upon the croſs bars which bind the d aſti 
ing pieces together. In places heran pats 
nenlar exertion is requiſite) the driver Nl 
add his nn weight by ſtepping o ton the 
implement, and remaining upon it until the 
Gifbcultics are paſſed. 10G 21 2118 5111 31d 
uV. WINNoWIiuꝗdS Mace; Thistexcrl! 
lent machine is too well knowt as a ru 
in: moſt partscuf che kingdom; torequire, in 
this! place, a general deſcription „ Put the 
2 Hen J09.05q@mt 501 40 9987 -"coutity 
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Z * The late M Shar « 11 London made it ſeveral 
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youre. Winlow of 2 


reet, Cavendiſh- 
Dill makes ie, ; * 
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; 1 dis Ulefulnets, and reduc di to proce. 
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. 
Se under abſervation, being ien 

in which its w/e has been eſtabliſhed 1 in g. 
Non PRACTICE, it Mets in this plage p RY | 


: ah Ootiee, ene Yau Habu esd 


We are probably indebted ta dhe Chineſe, 
or other eaſtern nation, far the invention of 
this machine. I have ſeen it upon an India 
paper drawn with ſufficient accuracy to ſhew 


khat the draughtſman was intimately acquaint- 


ed with the uſes of it. The Dutch, 19 hm 
the invention has been aſetibed, imported it, 
in Al probability, from the Eaſt Indies. Be 
this 2s it may, it indiſputabiy came from 
nn into this country. * al 
Its firſt introduction into the vale by 
4 gentleman of this neighbourhood, abolt 
Bye- and · thirty years ago. Bur the introducer 
comibiitting this complex machine to the care 
of ſervants, without paying attention to it 
Pltnſeif, it was, as might be eee foon 
thrown alide as uſeleſs, CIO: 


; Some time afterwards, however, it Ki 
10 "the hands of a ſenfible ſubſtantial yeoman z 
who, with the? aſſiſtance of E = diſcover- 


10" > 2K 
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N fathery' who had made himſelf iaſter 
of the excMencies and defects of this patterti, 
made c one from it, with ſome improvements, 
This was the firſt which was made in the Diſ- 
Bi; and perhaps t the Ae "Wy Was Ae 
in England. 0 0 
The vtility of theſe velilgitce by e | 
cerning individuals, ſeveral others were con- 
ſtructed under my father's direction. But, 
notuithſtanding many of them were: kept in 
comton uſe, and viſixed as ſubjects of ad- 
miration, it was ſome fifteen or twenty years 
before they grew into popular eſtimation. 

Within the laſt ten or fifteen years, the 
making of them has been a Principal, em- 
ployment « of wrights : and carpenters, At pre- 
ſent; there 1 is ſcarcely any man, whoſe farms 
ing Lo confiderable, without a 66 Machine 

"The Coxsrxucr ION, of this machine has 
undergove ſeveral alterations, and ſome tew 

improvements may have been made i in it; 
none of them, however, 'of moment, ex: 


[ FREIE 


cept chat of changing the materials of the 


1 


als. from, boards to ſheet-iron, Its eom- 


feel is the only bar to its popularity. 
Should 
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Shoultl a bappy fimplification of it behie 
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Gini ins d att #511 74 
DHE BAROMETER heyy as in other 
_ places, has its advocates and its revilers; 
But heither of them appear to view it in its 
true light. The former ſpeak well of it, be. 
enuſd ite has more than once ſaved their hay 
opetheir *corn from damage: : the latter re- 
vile, or perhaps break it, becauſe they lays | 
been caught in the rain when the dhe. 
4 was above 'changeadle': F expeting that 

the glaſt ſhould” indicate the werber wth 
the ſame preciſion that a clock or a watch 
es the time of 0 day..  THAMIANE2L ® 
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:icBut this — unreaſonable dit 


mould, indeed be equally-pliloſophicalte 
quarrel with the ſcales when the guinsarig 


under Weight. 35 It. is s quarreliing, with..the 


laws 3 n patire, pot wi with A "glaſs tube and 


N n 
| 5 9842 
"Ar that the barometer preten $ 0 
aſcertain the WRIOHT OF THE ATMOSPHERE, 


which it- does with great delicacy and ac- 
CUracy : it is beyond the power of n, 
to form ſo fine a balance. | 


To the ridiculous tables of the Jews ad 


other makers ought to have judged. bet- 
ter) de very WL thoſe r 


which have brought their inſtrument into 
vntleſerved diſtepute. If inſtead o fait, ruin, 
and chengeable, they had ſubſtituted heath, 
Abt, and medium, or merely a ſcale: af de- 
grees, the barometer would have been cons 
hdered. what it really is, a balance for aſcer- 
taining; the weight of the atmoſphere: nes 
what it, never, was or can be, in i{z(f, an in- 
fallible prognoſticator of the Weather. 

In a former work.* I digeſted, my ideas gn 
this, ſubje. fully and eircumſpectiyvu Jt. js 
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» ExPgrRIMENTS and OY Aff conceribuy: 
ActieuLTURE and the WATHERR. 
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| "gs ehen: during Whieh perigd 1 


Have, in | doubtfut abi; tent their-alſ@avbe, 


faved by it. 
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N more than ſeyrn y vears fi nce that a 


MORE 1 viel 


continued to pay, in the: ſummer omg ot 


almoſt every year, Arict, attention. 8 


weather: My fucceſs bas. LL 


form, much. beyond any thi th expectat 


my 
14030 n nh 
could have fuggeſted. wh 
pF ſte ni. baiGsns atm bat 


- My, THEOKy , and-prACTICE All remain 
ynchanged., The szrTIxO aux. and the n- 


ROMETER, taken jainiqy, not faparetely, have 
been _ _ 8 other APPRAR— 


8 


What 1 mean to fay further on the ſub- 
ject at preſent i is, to recommend to eher lat 
concerned in matters of huſbandry to pay due 
attention to the weather. I know from my own 
experience (even though I may have beet in 
ſome degree 9 chat much may be 
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He muſt not, however, exp zeft that Lfore- 
knowledge" of the weather is ra leatrr: 
Tike holding the plow, and judginge t h 
FTity of mn it reqdites cbnftdercbſe ar · 
IIe Afttaong Don yeM garifgtl 

Nod 119% 8 190}, t onigmrgsd 2 
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f W Kü ag Freer, fe biin Bev 
970 0 diy app beck, u 1 
rend to tile ſetting ſal as Putheſs or che Het 
imp ortaldk; "2nd let Him eonfider his "Vary | 
mew as fl lene of bufhandry.” 9 
k "hs courſe* of a few fumimers he” WII 
find himſelf enabled to fofeſee che weutler 
WIE ehe! lie Kind öf Vn Aertent Kw 
18808 us hit ehich tells Hig what Hay 15 
fir tar and which aN will bay 
beſt for in insb + OY: 
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The vnoenE5s or uma, 1787, Pickers, 
ing, Yorkſhire, * 5 

: The grofsberry foliated,: —10 1e March: 1 


171771 15 
e fallow i n full blow, — 5. A Ptil. 1 5 259 
„One ſwallow, near Water,—12 Ap ess 


: White:thorn foliated wee 1 April. ' 


* 


31 I-33 
* 99185 iel . 5 


, Swallows : about houſes,—27 Ap ril, Y 3 
Cuckow firſt heard,—6 May. des FP 1 1 
Swifts 12 May. F Ba 3 2422 | : 
"Oak foliated, —29 May. 1 

4801 . | FW OHA 
 Hayzhora,1 blowed, 10 June. 54 5 1 


An follared,m1 1 June. '3 1880 wy to vf 
During May, cold W winds; and 
in the beginning of June, a very ſmart froſt. 
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this yeat, the late ripe crops upon the Wolds, 
the Northern Heights, and in the Morelands; 


5ks THE WEATHER. 17. 
| Query, Do theſe circumſtances account for 


the unuſual difference in the time of folia- 
tion of the oak and the ath, and the blowing 
of the hawihotn; which in a common year 
happen within a few days of each other ? 
The roots of of the. dak lie low z thoſe of the 
aſh and hawthorn ſuperficially. Weis | 
In June, heavy rains ſet in; PE WER 
ed, almoſt without intermiſſion, until De- 
cember, So wet 4 ſummet has ſelidom per. 
haps ſcarcely ever happened. Hay in gener 
ral was ſpoilt; and thouſands of acres of 
corn were little lefs than waſted in the field ! 
a cittumſtatice, perhaps, entirely new in the 
annals of huſbandry, . I never before knew a 
ſeaſon which did not afford a time (to thoſe 
who had patience to wait for it,) for harveſt- 

ing hay and corn in tolerable condition. But 


were inevitably: little leſs than loſt, During 
the latter harveſt there were not, I believe, 
two fair days together, until near Chriſtmas ! 
the corn which was carried 'was of courſe 
ſpoilt: in the ſtack or mow. Hogs were 

Iu - bought 
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ation and: aurmned » looſe. among «the 
ſheauc3indkhofigld 125 22439201D l„tbau 58: 
au Anather remarkable c ircumſtance of this 
ſeaſon qu dhe: extradmlinary sr BNO TH ds 
vaSSA TAZ lex, Which was equally manifeſt; 38 
ths gardgnland the field. Eycry, thing was 
out of ſize. Some plants quite disfigured. 
agnes 0895243 Wich ale | goats. 
iche orgd;paſtures (grounds ges, cut af, 
nyally in ggvains.to.2 fxt number of, cows) 
EIN half the graſs 1 Was Lesen. nagt at 
heſe E gptrageginary, exertions of. Vegeta. 

tion, a Ate, i perhaps, to be accounted far in a 
ſyggefhion of dry ſummers. terminating in a. 
moiſt one,. The ſoil, unable to exert {elf 
luring the dry ſeaſons, became furniſhed with 

| extraordinary powers ; to which the maiſt- 
nel of this ſummer gave full ſcope. 
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wy vas 6 Was not fingular in this Glaſter. Hi" 
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18. 
THE 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
or 


F AR M 8. 


THE HUSBANDRY of the Vale, like 
that of many other Diſtricts, has undergone 
a total change by 1NcLoSURE. x 

Formerly, the entire margin, and much of 
the bottom of the Vale lay in open common 
FIELD; ſubject, from time immemorial, to 
the round of | Re 

Wheat, barley, or big. 
Oats, beans, or other pulſe. 
Fallow. 


Above theſe fields were extenſive COMMON 


SHEEP WALKS; below them COMMON pas- 
TURES 
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'TuREs for cattle and horſes, and * 
MEADOWS for hay. | 
Under this ancient ſyſtem of management 
the produce of the Diſtrict was ſmall; the 
fields were unproductive, by inceſſant plow- 
ing, and for want of a change of crops ; and 
the meadows, by being mown year after year 
without remiſſion, and without any other 
melioration than what chance floods might 
partially afford them: while the paſture- 
grounds, over-run with buſhes and weeds, 
were equally unproductive. The principal 
part of the entire produce went to the main- 
tenance of the oxen and horſes employed in 
the cultivation of the fields. Even the yeo- 
manry, with all their induſtry and frugality, 
ſtarved on their own eſtates, well ſoiled as 
many of them naturally were. 

The Incloſures which have taken place 
within the preſent century (ſee the Art. Ix- 
CLOSURES) have not only changed the ſyſtem 
of management, and have increaſed the zear ' 
produce of the Diſtrict perhaps zhreefold ; 
but have inverted, in a remarkable manner, 


the comparative value of lands. 
WA - Formerly, 
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Formerly, the meadow lands were generally 
eſteemed the moſt valuable part of a town- 
ſhip : there have been inſtances of theſe lands 
coid-ſoiled; wet, diſtantly ſituated, and un- 
productive, being exchanged for common- 
_ lands ; which at Pay being naturally 


£3 44 


cd, and Jaid dong to graſs, 2 are of foe times 
the value of the old graſsland; ſome of which 


ſtill lies in an intermixed unimproved ſtate. 

This is the mo ſtriking proof I have met 
with of much being to be done, in ſome caſes, 
by a CHANGE OF GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 

This extraordinary improvement has not 
been effected by the mere circumſtance of 
Incloſure ; but principally by that of chang- 
og OLD ARABLE LANDS TO GRASS, AND OLD 
FASTUKE LANDS TO ARABLE. A change 
which ſeldom. fails, if properly made, of 
being highly beneficial to the OCCUPIER, 
andis frequently, as in this caſe, permanently 
beneficial to an ESTATE, 

The enci.nt ſyſtem of management being 
now nearly extin& ; and no circumſtance of 
ir, except the extreme induftry and frugality 
with which ir was conducted, being worth 


preſervation ; I ſhall proceed to confider the 
Vale 
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Vale as an INCLOSED| COUNTRY, and deſcribe 
its PRESENT GENERAL MANAGEMENT ; with 
the various IMPROVEMENTS Which have been 
made in it 8 the laſt _ or thirty 
years. | 

The primary osjtcT- of the Vale-Huſ- 
bandry is 


BuTTER, 

put down into firkins; the beſt of it for 
the London market; the inferior ſorts: for 
the manufaCturing towns of Weſt Yorkſhire, 

Cows, barren, or in calf; 

Oxex, and ſome few younger cattle ; and 

 Horsrs, principally for the ſaddle, 
have long bcen ſtaple produce of the Vale ; 
and are annually ſent out of it in confider- 
able numbers, principally to the ſouthern 
markets. Some 

_ + BuLLoOCKs, and great quantities of 
SHEEP are fattcd, in the Vale and More- 
lands, for the ports of Whitby and Scarbo- 
rough. Of late years 
Bacoy has been ſent in conſiderable quan- 

tity into the Weſt of Yorkſhire, and ſome to 
the London market. | 
' RappiTs are not a ſtaple article in the 
Vale, or on its margins, though ſome good 
warrens occur. 


Us With 


„„ „ 
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With "MEN to vegerable produce, | 3: 
1 Rayz 0 | 


may be confidered as that which brings moſt 
money into the country. Since the incloſure 
of common paſtures great gener of” 23 


Oars 


have been ſent out of the Vale. 
ſmaller parcels of 


Bankzv and 


» i 


Alſo ſome 


Porst 
have of late years been ſent down the Der- 


went. But notwithſtanding tl the goodneſs of 


the ſoil, and its fitneſs for 


Waueart, 
very little of this grain has been carried out 


of the neighbourhood of its growth; having 


been wholly uſed in home- conſumption. Of 
late years, however, there has been an over- 
flow ; and Whitby has drawn part of its ſup- 


ply from hence. 


Befides theſe articles of MARKET PRODUCE, 
a variety of ſubordinate crops are raiſed ; as 


GRASS, 


3, YORKSHIRE, agg 


Guia, Or NATURAL GRASSES ; 


”... Croves, and other cuLTIvaTED an Ans; 3 


Tunxzrs, for cattle and ſheep ; 
Poraroxs, for cattle and ſwine : alſo 
FLax — in * Vale); 
Tozacco, 

But before the 8 of raiſing theke 
crops, and of obtaining their productions, can 
be ſeparately deſcribed, a variety of general 
ſubjects require to be ſpoken of; namely, 

Tur Svccess1on of crops and fallow ; 

SoiLs, and the method of cy rum; 
Makuonks, and the 1 0 of rde. 

ion; 
Sexsps, and the general methods of sow. 
1; | 
 Wetps and vERMIN;. 
© HarvesTING crops in general ; 
 FARM-YARD MANAGEMENT ; 
MaxxETs, 
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NO REGULAR SUCCESSION of A ara, 
hle crops apd fallow can be traced in this 
Diſtrict. Every man follows. the dictates of 
his own judgment, and. ſubjects his arable 
land, to ſuch uſes as are beſt ſuited to, the ge- 
neral economy of his farm in the given year. 
Ibis mode of management is not pecu- 
liar to the Vale under obſervation, but is 
common to other Diſtricts in which Ass- 
LAND predaminates; under which circum- 
ſtance aration is conſidęred as a ſecondary, and 


in moſt caſes a ſubordinate branch of ese 
ment. 


When the ſward becomes unproductive it 
is delivered over to the plow, and the ſoil 
kept i in an arable ſtate until another piece of 
ſward begins to fail ; when the former is laid 
down again to graſs, and tho latter broke up 
for arable, 


In 
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In the Midland counties, where this alter- 
nacy of graſs and corn has, in ſome inſtances, 
been in practice time immemorial, a regular 
courſe of huſbandry has taken place. But 
here, where this ſyſtem of management is in 
its infancy, and where the diverſity of ſoils 
is almoſt endleſs, no regular round of ma- 
nagement can, - with propriety, be at pre- 
ſent purſued. 


Land which has been kept in TILLAGE 
century after century, is prone to graſs, 
and will retain its ſward much longer than 
land which has been only a few years 
under the Plow. And a Rich sol, COOLLY 
SITUATED, will retain its ſward much longer 
than thin-ſoiled upland. | 


There are numberleſs inſtances in which 

the richer cooler parts of the early-incloſed 
common-field land have now lain more than 
half a century in GRASS : nevertheleſs the 
ſward, though perhaps mown year after year, 
and treated with no extraordinary care, 
Kill remains unimpaired : the herbage well 
- ſorted, and the produce ample. 
Therefore, to ſubje& the lands of this 
Piſtri&, circumſtanced as they are, at pre- 


fe, 
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Eni, to any METHODICAL' ARRANGEMENT) or 
REGULAR ROUND or cRxoPs, would be an evi. 


| ho ram 4 ater tl 9 en | 
| 20. 
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AND 


SOIL PROCESSES, 


the preſent inſtance, the following arrange- 
ment, | * 


1. Species. 

2. Sub- ſoils and under - draining. 

3. Rough grounds and clearing. 

4. Tillage. 

1. Sptcies, The great diverſity of ſoils 
which the Vale and its environs affard has 

The only particular of the management of tho 
Vale in this reſpect which appears ta me genſurable, is 
that of ſuffering tin. ſoiled, thirfly upland to lie in a ſtate 
of ard, perhaps as meadow? (mowing. ground,) 
when it would, I apprehend, pay much better in a 


courſe of ARABLE MANAGEMENT, Turneps, barley, 
wheat, and the cultivated graſſes, equally affect it. 


been mentioned. Viewed in this light, it is 
a ſpecimen of country which admits not, per- 
haps, of compariſon, Within the narrow 
limits af a few miles BARREN HEATH and 
RICH FEN LANDS are included ; with al- 
moſt every intermediate ſoil : unproductive 
SRITSTONE. SAND; thin-ſoiled LiMESTONE 
LoAM:; deeper and more productive“ RR D- 
STONE. n * rich deep PEBBLY LOAM Ts 

ſtrong 


* due LAND. — This fingular fpecies of ſoil 
is compoſed of loam of different qualities, intermixed 
with a greater or leſs quantity of ſoft ſandy ſtones, 
about the ordinary fize of flints, and of a dark yellow 
or orange colour; a ſpecies of grit, or free · ſtone. The” 
; Fultivated ſoil is in ſome inſtances nearly half of it made 
up of theſe ſtones ; which, ſome men are of opinion, 
afford in thambelnes a degree of nutriment to corn 
crops. An inſtance is mentioned, in which a great 
quantity of theſe ſtones having been gathered off as an 
incumbrance to the ſoil, its productiveneſs was much 
lowered ; but the ſtones being returned, the ſoil alfa 
returned to its former ſtate of fertility. Be this as it 
may, the ſoil under notice is beyond diſpute ane of the 
fineſt corn ſoils in the iſland, 


+ PEBBLY LOAM. This foil is noticed as * 
taken all in all, the moſt a/e/u! ſail I have any where 
yer obſerved. It is equally productive of cara ar graſs : 
may be worked as arable land in any ſeaſpn ; and is 
ſound enough | in graſs to bear Hoch ig winter. I par- 

 ticularize 


\ 
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ſtrong blue cLAv. And what Tenders: this 
. circumſtance ſtill more remarkable, there are 
inſtances in which the ſeveral ſpecies'of- ſoil 
here enumerated are included within the 
ſame farm. | 18 47-13 
A farm thus variouſly ſoiled'is .a ſpur-to 
ingenuity ; obliging its occupier to break 
through thoſe confined opinions and narrow 
prejudices, which are too frequently con- 
tracted in countries where a UNIFORMITY OF 
soil, and a REGULAR ROUTINE OF MANAGE» 
MENT prevail, Za 
This may account, in ; "foie: meaſure, for 
4 the SPIRIT OF IMPROVEMENT ſo conſpicuous 
among the yusBAxpMEN. of the ont un- 
der ſur vey. = 


II. Sugso1s. The rrET and $1DEs or HILLS 
generally abound in LAND$SPRINGS and COLD 
WET SUBSO1LS, cauſed by the waters abſorbed 
by the upper parts of the ſwells lodging and 
ſtriving for vent in the lower regions. 


ä north, of this Vas! it might be e that 
M n b e {ot za vein 


«7? Men e be n 5.3 30 
ticularize theſe ſoils. as they may hereafter, with a v8 
riety of others, form a ſeparate ſubject of inyeſſiga · 


From the cloud of hills which riſe to the 


\ 


- 
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a vein of cold land would be found on its 
margin; but obſervation proves the contrary. 


The waters of the morelands find vent in 
the dales and dingles with which they are 
interſected; and are entirely cut off from the 
Vale by a deep valley which lies between 
the moreland ſwells and the range of lime- 
ſtone heights, which form the immediate 
banks of the Vale; ; while the heights them- 
felves, being! in all human probability formed 
entirely of rock, receive into their boſoms 
the waters which: they abſorb, and which fink 
below their baſes, or r riſe. in rocky fountains 
at their feet. 5 


5 Pickering the RIVER CosTA takes i its 
10 not guſhing forth as from the mouth of . 
a cavern, but riſing at numberleſs apertures ; 
through a filter of ſand, which-bas probably 
been brought out of the fiſſures of the rock; 
the entire river, or rather river-like brook, 
riſing within the compaſs of a few acres. 


It is a fact worthy of attention, though 
perhaps eaſily to be accounted for, that a 
tract of country containing perhaps twenty 
— miles, lying above this efflux, has 

| ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely another sprING belonging to it, nor 


ſcarcely a perch of SPRINGY 01 TL. _ its 
ſurface. 
The limeſtone 0 * land lies all on 
ROCK above the level of this ſpring, The 
pebbly loam which lies below it is equally 
fortunate in a ſeam, of ov, which, tho? 
it lie ſome feet benesth the ſurface, renders 
it ſufficiently dry to be worked at all ſeaſons, 
and to carry ſtock in winter with impunity. 
Under theſe circumſtances unvgRDRAIN- 
1x is rendered uſeleſs ; and no inſtance of 
it occurs in this neighbourhood, except in 
the improved peatbog, which was mentioned 
under the article PtanTING, and which lies 
in the immediate vicinity of the ſource of 
the Coſta ; by whofe waters, before the 
channel of the river was made, that bed of 
moor had been formed. The wetter parts of 
the area received erb nn 
from underdraining. 872 0719-26 
But althoꝰ the ſubſtructure of the MARGIN 
is ſuch as to preclude the uſe of -under« 
draining, that of the ſwells which riſe in the 
BOTTOM OF TH Vas renders this operation 
frequently neceffary ; and in ſome few in- 


ſtances it has been practiſed with great 
ſucceſs. 
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In the inſtance which I moſt particularly 
attended to, thirty acres of cold unproductive 
land, lying on the ſkirt of one of thoſe hil- 
locks, was, by underdraining, improved to 
more than twice its former value. From a 
ſtare of ruſhy ill-graſſed ſward, it was raiſed 
firſt to a piece of productive corn land, and 


is now a ſound well-herbaged grazing- 
ground. 


T he MATERIALS wood. No ſlones 1 in that 
neighbourhood. | 


In the MORELAND DALES underdraining 
would 1 in many caſes be a valuable improve- 
ment; and there ſtones, the moſt eligible 
material, are abundant. | 


The orr AL FREESTONES which lie an in- 
cumbrance to the quarries of the margin, 


would pay well for carriage into the bottom 
of the Vale, 


II. Cizanme rover cxounDs, T he i in- 
cloſures of coMmMons: and WASTE LANDS 
which have of late years taken place, have 
directed the attention of huſbandmen toward 
the clearing and breaking up ſuch lands for 
the purpoſes of AGRICULTURE. | 


Sop- 


* 
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1. SODBURNING. The practice which has 


gained the greateſt, eſtimation, is. that of 


SODBURNING — provincially, 15 paring and 


„ ww. + 


in many parts of the iſland; but which ought 
to be well underſtood by every LEI 


in it. of Ns | re 
pu: 7 Paring. the buſhes | and. other i incum-. 
brances of the ſurface being removed, the 
ſward is inverted with the break gong 


provincially, 40 paring f pade,“ —in ſods about 
a foot wide and three feet long. N 
The judgment requiſite in this Kage of the 
proceſs lies chiefly in determining the proper 
THICKNESS of the ſods. If they be pared tob 


thick, they are difficult to burn; if too thin, 


the ſward is not effectually deſtroyed, and 
che produce of aſhes is too mall. A for 

. ſpungy ſurface ought to be pared thĩ cker 
than one which is firm and bare of graſs: 


and a light ſhallow ſoit ought to be pared 


thinner than one which is deeper and more 
be conſidered as 
the medium thickness ˙—ĩ 
The attention required in this part of the 


tenacious. An inch may 


bufineſs is principally to ſee that men, H 
work by the acre, break off the ſods at proper 
lengths, 


burning: —a practice which is little Known 


&: 
* "8, * 


lengths, and clear them cedually at their 
outer edges. 


The  prite ten to twelve millings an acre, 
| varying. principally with the freeneſs of the 
ſoil. Roots are detrimental, but ſtones are 
the greateſt enemies to the paring-ſpade. | 
2. Burning. If the ſods be naked and the 

ſeaſon moiſt, they are ** ſet” on-edge to dry; 
if graſſy, and the weather be fine, this labour 
may \ with propriety be ſpared, | 

| The method of burning is invariably in 
ſmal} beeps , a rod or lefs aſunder according 
to the quantity of ſod; but the way of 
forming the heaps is not fixed. Eee 

The bottom is generally made in a round 

form, about a yard in diameter, with ſods / 
ſet 6n-edge. On the windward fide of this 
bottom, ſome lay a bough of furze or other 
kindling with the end out, covering 1t above 
with the graſſieſt and drieſt bits of ſod ; and 
then make up the heap in the form of a ſmall 
hay-cock, keeping the ſods on the inſide as 
hollow as may be, but laying them flat and 
eloſe on the outſide to keep in the fire. 

Vol. I. E n e 


For the greater conveniency of burning the ſods, 
as well as of ſpreading the aſhes, 


/ 
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The heaps made in this manner are ſet on 
fire with a bough of lighted furze,—or, 


which is better, a link made of tow dipped 


in tar and wound.round a ſmall ſtake or other 
ſtick ;—the lighter running along the rows 


from heap to heap, ſetting. fire to the 


kindling. 

Others, baving formed the bottom as 
above deſcribed, carry up the heap with 2 
chimney in the middfe, kindling it with a 


ſhovel-full of hot aſhes thrown down the 


chimney, When kindling - materials are 


ſcarce, this may be the more eligible method. 


When the ſods are under-dry, much kill 
is requiſite in fotming the heap. The chief 
art tics in keeping it light and hollow within 
and, whether it be made with an che or a 


chimney, in having due regard to the wind- 


ward- ſide. A little practice and proper at- 
tention will ſoon ſupply the reſt. 


If the heaps be made too large at ern, 


their own weight cruſhes them down, and de- 
ſtroys the neceſſary openneſs. of the inner 
fide ; if too ſmall, the fire, not being ſuffi- 
ciently confined, flies outward, and ſpends 


itfelf prematurely. 1. 
The 


— 
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The heaps well on fire, freſh ſods are laid 
'on from time to time, until the whole are 
expended ; not more than half of them per- 
haps being uſed in forming the original _ 
heaps. 7 

In © beating up” the heaps, the freſh ſods 
are laid on the fide on which the fire is the 
ſtrongeſt; the addition being ſeldom made 

until the fire begins to make its appearance 
on the outer- ſide of the heap. _ 

When all the freſh ſods are expended, the 
unburnt pieces which flide down the fides 
of. the heaps and lie round their ſkirts are 
Jajd 87 10 the top, and the whole reduced t to 
aſhes. 

The . principally done by wo- 
men, by the day: ſometimes the paring and 
burning are let together by the acre. The 
price of burning five to fix ſhillings an acre. 
3. Abbes. The moſt general method, and 
that which ſeems to be in the beſt eſteem, is 
to ſpread, the aſhes as, ſoon as they are cool, 
or perhaps while yet warm, and to plow the 
land immediately for the crop, with a ſhallow 
furrow, to prevent the aſhes from being bu- 


ried too deep in the ſoil. 
X 2 — Se 
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Gomerimes the ſoil, is a= Act hailed, dot ? 
plowed clean. Pied 
Perhaps the moſt cfe@tual metbag of mix- 
ivg the aſhes with the ſoil, the great thing to 
be defired, would be firſt to rice-balk actoſa 
the ridges, and then to gather t them up with 
a Clean plowing. | b 
This ſummer has afforded me an opportu- r 
nity of obſerving a fingular INNOVATION in 
the'art of fod- burning. oO 
Inttead of the fods being 'Uried' 10 Ty 
andthe aſhes ſpread on the pared ſurface, and 
plowed in under furrow, the land, in this in- 
ſtance; was plowed immediately as the paritig, / 
| was finiſhed, the ſods dried and burnt, and 
the aſhes/ ſpread upon the plowed furface, to 
5 be harrowed in with the ſeed as a topdreſing? 
In executing this method, the ridges of 
the lands were cleared, five or fix feet wide, 
by throwing back the ſods into the fides of 
the lands; and, as the ground was plowed, 
the ſods were returned to nearly their former 
ſitvation, being thrown! on rough over the 
plowed ground. One plow took about three 
women, at teppence a day, to follow it. The 
extra expence half. -a-CTQFP to. three ſhillings. 
an acre.” 


The 
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The aduantages propoſed by tbis novel 
practice are theſe : firſt, that of ſecuring a 
burning ſeaſon with a degree of certainty, 
and without the expence of . ſetting” the 
ſods, which being kept hollow underneath . 
by the inequalities of the plowed ſurface, a 
free circulation of air is admitted, and the 
evil effect of regrowing to the ground ene 8 
firely prevented ; and ſecondly, thoſe of 
mixing the aſhes more intimately and more 
evenly with the ſoil, and of preventing their 
being buried too deep by the firſt plowing ; : 
which, in this inſtance, was neceſſarily given 
very deep, the ſoil. being of a moory nature, 
and in a ſtate too tender and moiſt to he 
plowed with a ſhallow furrow, which would, , 


not have laid the ſutface ſufficiently dry for 
turneps,—the intended crop, . 


* . 


Therefore, in this caſe, the management 
was obviouſly. judicious ; and whether the 
advantages of ' FORWARDING THE DRYING, 
and of being able to uſe the aſhes as a Top- 
DRESSING, may not render the practice gene- 
rally eligible, can be Ie only by 
experience, olfo1 63 NED dong Hei s „nao, 
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4. The time of ſod-burning depends von 
the ſeaſon and the intended crop. | 

It is always unadviſeable to pare in a wet 
ſeaſon. The covering moiſt and. feeble, and 
the ſod ſopt with wet, fall heavy and flat to 
the ground. The graſs ſoon rots; and if the 
ſeaſon continue moiſt, the roots ew. in a 
little time regain a footing in the ſoil, 

On the contrary, ſods pared in dry weather 
fall light off the ſpade, and are kept hollow 
underneath by the graſs or other covering, 
which in a dry ſeaſon are rigid, bearing the 
ſods from the ground, thereby admitting a 
circulation of air beneath them; by which, 
means the extra expence and trouble of et- 
ting is avoided, and the proceſs of cineration, - 

rendered much leſs difficult and irkſome. 1 
The crop, therefore, ought to be in ſome 
meaſure ſubſervient to the SEASON, | + 


5. 7 be crops moſt in uſe for ſod-burnt land 
are WHEAT, RAPE, TURNEPS, BIG, OATS. It 
is ſeldom, bowever, that a paring ſeaſon can 
be got early evough in the ſpring for either. 
of the latter crops; the laſt more eſpecially, 

| Big, however, is frequently ſown on burnt 
| land the latter end of MBs or the beginning | 


of 
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of June with ſucceſs. Rar E and ruxxErs are 
the moſt general crops, and upon the whole, 
perhaps, are the moſt eligible : the month 
of June is a leiſure- time, and generally a 
good burning ſeaſon. However, wu EAr, pro- 
vided the land were fallowed, and the ſoil 
and aſhes mixed together by repeated plow- 
ings and harrowings between the burning 
ſeaſon and ſeed time, does not appear to bo 
an ineligible crop. 

Tbere have been inſtances, I am told, in 
which the aſhes (having been ſpread in the 
middle of ſummer) were ſuffered to be 


grown over with graſs ; which being turned 


under in autumn, wHEAT has been ſown on 


one plowing with good ſucceſs. * © 
GENERAL O8StRvATIONS. Sod - - burning 
apptats to be one of the ſources of real im- 


provement, which being yet imperfectly un- 
derſtood, require every effort of the farmer 


and the eee to raiſe them nearer to 
At . the practice i is c clafined: to a 


fow Diſtricts: and in thoſe it was applied to 
particular purpoſes only: while this Principal 
part of the een is a ſtranget to its 


e 5 
| X4 Wy 
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* It does not appear to be conſidered even 


in this Diſtrict as a GENERAL SOURCE OF MA: 
NURE bur merely as being applicable to the 


reduction of old tough ſward. 


For even here, where it has long N in 
common practice among diſcerning huſband- 


men, there are men, who Rill ſee it as a bug- 


dear, too terrible to become familiar with. 
The falſe potion of . ſending the ſoil into the 
clouds,” frightens ſome ; while the better, 
founded idea of reducing it all to aſbes—by 
too frequent repetition of chis nn 
a ſtumbling- block to others. dune 
Whoever will attend to the 3 of 
eaxth in the ſods, and the quantity of aſhes 
produced from them, will loſe his fears about 
the foil being liſened by this operation. 
Suppoſing the ſod to be an inch thick; 
not more than one-fourth of it, perhaps, is 
ſail ; and this, ſo far from being reduced in 
bulk to an alarming degree, is perhaps in- 
creaſed in f12e by the action of the firez which 
by leaving it in an open porous ſtate; ren- 
ders it more bulky than the ſame ſoil, ſhook 
from the ſods, and reduced to a perfect ſtate 
of dryneſs only, would probabiy have been, 


* 


— 


I will not contend for the increaſe, nor will 
I, at preſent, admit that the ſoil is I ened by 
the operation. Different ſoils are acted upon 
in different ways by fire : cLAY burns to hard 
cingers, af the nature of brick, remaining in 
the ſoil analtered by time ; while the cinders of 
_ lighter foils are more periſhable, 

Theſe effects of ſod-burning do not appear 
to have been attended to. Its uſe in reducing 
tough {ward ſtrikes every one; and its effect 
as a manure, in the caſes in which it is ufu- 
ally applied, is here clearly underſtood by 

thoſe who are beſt acquainted with' its man- 
ner of acting. „ 12200 

But its effect in 1Iu RO VINO THE ConTEX- 
TURE OF STRONG COHESIVE $O1Ls has eſcaped 
general notice. Yet how could art de viſe an 
ingredient more likely to give openneſs and 
freedom to a cloſe-textured ſoil than rough, 
porous, unperiſhable aſhes? a material of 
improvement which the ſoil itſelf ſupplies; 
free of coſt. The immediate acquiſition of 
MANURE repays the expence of the opera- 
tion, The more PERMANENT IMPROVEMENT: 
of the conTExTURE of the 5011 is re 
obtained without expencde. 


i 05 Viewed 


„ 44 —I 
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Viewed in this light, sop- -BURNING, what» 
ever effect it may have on light porous ſoils, 
is, in all human probability, a cardinal i im- 
provement of ſoils of a crosg CLAYEY 
NATURE; andit appears to me a matter in- 
eumbent on every paſſeſſor of ſuch foils to 
try, on a ſmall ſcale at leaſt, the effect of a 
FREQUENT REPETITION of this operation. 

2. FurZE-cRouUnDS, It is the opinion of 
one who has paid cloſe attention to the ſub- 
ject, that old furze-grounds, off which fuel 
having been repeatedly carried, are of courſe 
much depauperated, may in general be im- 
proved in the following manner. 

Grub; ſow graſs-ſeeds, on the grubbed 
ſurface, without plowing ; and let the land 
remain in this ſtate until it has acquired a de- 
gree of firmneſs, the ſmaller roots left in it 
are decayed, and the ſurface has got a co- 
vering. Then ſod-buin, lime, &c, and 
break up the ſoil for a courſe of arable erops : 
cloſing with cultivated graſs. - When the 
furzes begin again to grow troubleſome, re- 
peat the ſod- burning. | 

2. WooDLanDs. The ſame inventive buſ- 


bandman has ſtruck out a fimple and certain 
method 
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method of freeing graſsland from the sLoz- 
THORN,—one of the hardieſt ſbrubs which 
huſbandry has to contend with. 

If black-thorns be grubbed up by the roots, 
every fibril left in the ſoil produces a freſh 
plant; fo that inſtead of being leſſened by 
this tedious and expenſive operation, their 
number is increaſed, 

If they be felled above-grcund, the gabs 
are in the way of the ſithe and the bite of 
cattle ; and the thicker 1s prefently renewed, 


But if they be cuT oFF LEVEL WIH THE 
SURFACE, the fithe has free ſweep, and the 
young ſhoots are of courſe removed with eaſe 
and certainty. 

If the ground be mown for hay, the ſame 
ſtroke which cuts the herbage takes off the 
ligneous ſhoots. Br 

If paſtured, cattle and ſheep, provided they 
have no woodland left to brouze among, will 
gnaw them to the quick; ſcarcely leaving a 
ſtem or a ſtump remaining. It is, however, 
always adviſeable in this caſe to ſweep the 
ground over with the fithe in the courſe of 
ſummer ; to remove effectually the remains 
which may have eſcaped the bite of the paſtur- 
ing ſtock. 
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| The ſecond year the ſhoots riſe weak; and 
the roots themſelves ſeldom ſurvive the third 
year. 
# In a very few years more the roots are 
found entirely rotten ; thus becoming a 
ſource of nutriment to the crop, inſtead of 
remaining a nuiſance, 

If a thicket or a border, whoſe ſward is 
nearly loſt, be treated in this manner, rub. 
biſh of every kind ſhould be raked off, a few 
GRASS SEEDS ſcattered on, and the ſurface 


run over with a roller, as a preparation for 
the ſithe. 


This mode of extirpation is not applica- 
ble to the $LOE-THORN alone; but to the 
OAK, the asH, the wHITE- THORN, the MA- 
PLE, and every other tree and ſhrub. to which 
it has been applied, —the FURZE and the 
BRAMBLE excepted, 125 

Gen, OBSERV. It is, I believe, a univerſal 
praQice, when wooDLAND is given up to 
HUSBANDRY, to take up all the roots, large or 
ſmall, at an expence, perhaps, equal to. half 
the ralue of the land ; which, in this caſe, is 
ſubjeRted immediately to the plow: altoge- 


MF; ther. 


. 1131 
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ther the moſt rugged operation which huſ- 
bandry is acquainted with, 

But how much more. eligible would it be 
to treat ſuch land'in the manner above de- 
ſcribed ? keeping i it in a ſtate of AS un- 
til the roots were decayed, and rendered obe- 
dient to the ſhare. 

The ſums of money (not to mention the 
fortunes): which have lately been expended 
in the improvement of Exx1tLD Chacr, are 
too well known; and will, it is to be feared, 
throw- a damp on the further improvement 
of the Royar, WasTzs; a matter of ſome 
importance to theſe kingdoms, 5 

But how eaſily, and with what certainty, 
might theſe waſtes be improved? The wood. 
upon moſt of them is doubly ent to 
make the neceſſary 1MPROVEMENT: | 

Take down. the TIMBER TREES and ror- 
LARDS; by grub-felling, in the Norfolk | 
manner : remove ſuch of the LARGER ROOTS 
as will pay amply for removing; and fill up 
the holes with the cores of ant-hill or other 


protuberances with which theſe waſtes gene- | 
rally 


\ 
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rally abound; ſowing: go ſeeds on the ſur- 


face. 
Treat the unDER and aches BRUSH WboD. 
in the manner above deſeribed; and let the 


whole lie in GR ass, keeping i it carefully ſwept 
with the ſithe, until the REMAINING ROOTS 
de ſufficiently breAL ED. 


Then, but not before, bring the ſoil under 
a Courſe of ARABLE MANAGEMENT, 


The fencing, the caſtration of ant-hills *, 
and perhaps doing away a few other rough- 
neſſes, would be the only labour requiſite 
which would not more than repay itſelf +. 

The roots, inſtead of being a axinezoe} 
cauſe of ExXPENCE and ANXIETY, would, un- 
der this management, become a ſource of 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE SOIL ; While the Ex- 
PENCE of bringing the ſoil under a courſe of 
ARABLE MANAGEMENT would be in a man- 
ner precluded by having a free gal ſurface 
for the purpoſe of s0p-BuRNING. 

This townſhip (part of the ancient foreſt | 
of pag." —_— at preſent © (Auguſt 


1787) 


See Norf. Econ. Mix. 50. 
+ If pÞxatx1NG ſhould be found requiſite, how ſait- 
able an opportunity while land remains in graſs, 
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1787) numberleſs inſtances of the great uri- 
vir v of 50D-BURNING MAIDENSWARD. | 
In adjoiping allotments (fee the Art. In- 
"vide Es) without a ſhade of difference as to. 
- ſoit or ſituation, the crop, after ſod- burning, 
is in ſome inſtances fourfold that of the crop 
ſown on one plowing « of the natural ſward ; 


notwithſtanding the favourableneſs of this 
ſummer towards the latter proceſs, Had the 


ſeaſon proved dry, oats ſown on one plowing . 
of the thinner ſoils muſt have periſhed ; or at 
beſt muſt have remained in a dwartiſh unhar- 
veſtable ſtate. There are oats, even this 
year, not fix inches high; and others, too 
weak and ſtraggling to ripen as a crop, have 
been ſwept over and raked together as fod- 
der. 

It is obſervable, however, that, on the 
deeper ſoils, there are,. this year, ſome fine 
'crops of oats on the natural ſward. 

The cauſe of this diſparity between the 
produce of deep and ſhallow ſoils is obvious. 

- The ſurface of ſoils which have remained 
from century to century in a ſtate of swap, 
is in a manner wholly occupied by the roots 

| of 
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of graſtos ud vther plantsy forfning 


wo 


age 
mat of fibres; reschling, — 
inches deep; eſpteilly” Wer cd wee 
ſabſ6il; here cke ſrdgy trſbe at 
in full poſſeſſion. anohtuionos , 
by the fefl Berit, dt'!s See dee, 
riff the bottottis of the füt rds Ao vg 
looſe mould for covering the ſeed; whi 1 
either lies expoſed” on the frkice, Lf! 755 
through"the ſeams upon an Aafeftite füge gt 


and arortg graſs, ill perhaps in Sg 
ſtate. The few grains which Happ 
buried — ne. | 
ſubftanee laſts; but the kernel being 

bauſted the rootlings look out i vim for- 
foreign ſuſtenance; the ſoil is already ve 


pied hy veteran roots too + ds for the. 


inſant / ſibrils to contend wit. 24 v04 £ 
But if the ſoil be, eee eee | 

$WARD, the feeds get properly covered, ads 

the young plants have freſn mould to ſtrille 


rost in; and to ſupport them untibths ſward 


die, decay, and afford ee wr 
1 ſing crop. Hel $73 934 eie bas e +3 


The vsts or — ed 


ſoils are thoſe of en tiling the fibard; 


doing 


doing away the zoughne/s of alone, and 
furniſhing in the aſhes a ſupply of W 
pabulum-to the infant plants. 

Out of this ſtatement of effects reſult theſe 


general concluſions, 
. Rich, deep ſoils, though covered with old 


wrd, u may be ſown with corn on oNnE LO w- 


ING. 


ing ſhould be. given ſome tinie before the 
ſeed be ſown, for the double purpoſe of ex- 
poſing the bottoms of the furrows to the me- 
- torating influence of the ſun and air, from 
which they may have long been eftrang- 
ed and of ForRwAR DING THE DIGESTION OF 
THE SWARD. - 
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It is reaſonable, honever, that this plow- 


I is likewiſeobſcrvable, that in this eaſe 


a DOUBLE PLOWING (burying the ſod at the 
bauom of the-furrow) is obviouſly — 
able to a ſingle one. 
ut allow, lefs fertile ſoils will not bear 
this treatment: they require either to be 
BORSBVENT or SUMMER-FALLOWED, to reduce 
the ſward and meliorate the ſoil. - 

But fallowing is expenfive, loſes one r 
| een does not change the texture of co- 
Ware | 0 Y HESIVE 
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HESIVE SOIL; to wh 
allow, ſod-burning a 2 
| ly well adap ted. 


4 * 110 bie 8 a, 

h, er deep or 

1th 1115 Pr CE 
5 ears to  fingular- 


111 Ew! 


The leng 17 0! t theſe Ns tnt mY I truſt, 


7S H* 1w Du wo. 


find an excuſe i in 75 15 5 e the ſub- 


jet which gives rif ri Fre e * 
F ORESTS at preſent 3 a tle ban efit tö th 
ug üs AMISYJTD 22 ONT 


community ; but are no t cap able of | 


9 1 1 
| affording great n national advanta e. 7 en- 


Laa 20 


deavour to "forward their improvement by 


n, (15/49 TIO nes 107 
pointing — the Laſteſt metügd 2 accom- 


pliſhing it, i is beter ore tn duty bf REF han 
whoſe experience has ted him to reſle&tions 
on the ſubject. en 


Improvements thus aa would be 
progreſſive and pleaſurable ; requiring no 


extraordinary ſhare either of attention or ca- 


: Pital. 
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IV. TIL AGR. In a country in which 
GRASSLAND | is the PRIMARY OBJECT, excel- 


lency in the minutiæ of the ARABLE PRO- 


cxssxs muſt not be expected: nevertheleſs, 


where the | invention is ler looſe, and a ſpitit 


. of improvement prevails, we may hope to 


find ſome SPECIAL MATTER worth no- 


tice. e | 8 25 


The 
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y particulars which appear to me 


2 Je 6.00 7 9817 


e in this Place are, 


pl 16 SC! HN „ 4 24 8 
. with reins, | 
Y< re bye 


2. Les Lay ing lands acrols | floj es. 8 
OWING WITH Riss. In this reſpect, 
. at 


& 


ol 


3 


nd {handmen, of the Vale excel. Various 


** TT 2 


28 af e their. 01 7 chey plow them invariably 


Ferne 57 


W ith 
; Es JORSKS, d and guided v Wit 


8 ae | Ry 
4 195 ro Er e er t the operation are ebe 


„Joureſl to be ca augbt; but, even with this ad- 


34 TY rf” : 


r aNAges itis matter of aſtoniſhment 9 ſome 
9, their  ſtrang deep ſoils are turned, ty 
pair of light ſlender horſes ;, which, in a ba- 


. lance, would. barely outweigh one "ot the e four 


1>YoOrqrr 


»4 QF, Perhaps fix). which = ſed \ upon the 
e yer, and, Kee j pong foi of 
"Jeſs — fy - 
ey: l. Nor folk the foil 3 is light, and the great 
merit of the Norfolk hufbandmen "lies in 


K 32S 
cheir expedition. Here, where the cuſtom is 


„ rn 


60 goo! only one journey, the quantity plowed in a 
22015 
ay y 18 much leſs than i in Norfolk; but £ ene- 


"ney E nes 91 
6 ally more, eden int the ſtronger fails: than is 


y. 


15 by two mien and four expentlive horſes 
in many ot het places. e er n 


1 2 lad 1. It 


. SOILS AND SOIUPROCESSES, © 20 
Ił& has been n generally Received idea; cen 
among men wh think Berally? and are in- 
elined to think well of the practice of plow- 
ing with a pair of horſes chat Ht is only appli- 
cable to Lent TAU 801 15. But theeftabliſh- 
ed huſbandry of this Eoiitry proves that idea 
to be errone dus. act a e ON 
It ſtrikes me, however, advocate ws 1 am 
for the practice, that in ſome caſes, eſpeclally 
where the ToiF is rtr And TENA chree 
horſes dt length would be preferable es: 
Burt the plea held out againſt this manage 
ment is, *©We cannot afford ĩt “The truth 
is, land here has got up to the Two-HoksE- 
riow Rick; and tenants ſeem to be aware 
that they cannot pay their rents, if they ſend 
mote than two horſes and one man to plew. 
What en geen een is this of rhe 
practice. eee n 
2. LAYING LANDS ACROSS TY or 
uns. The general ptactice, rinlefs Where 
the turnwreſt Plow is in uſe, is to plow the 
ſides of hills up · and. deton, hyng the tarts. 


parallel with ne line of defcent, fl ot rad 
1y acrols3; 205 le da ron gf 


* 
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Where 
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„Where the Sus is abſorbent, is 18 per- 
hape the, moſt; eligible. method; the rain- 
water which falls being by thig means effec- 


raiſed... very high, the water in this. caſe has 


no propenſity toward the furrgys.on. either 
fide j its $endency, hen che ande lie flat, 


heing down lines lying parallel betwee them: 
conſequenti the rain- water which falls up- 
on them may run from the top to che bat · 
tom of the hill, without finding, its way into 


the, jncerfurrows,.. which. in this, caſe are ten · 


ds xd aut ireiy uſeleſs as SURF ACE-DRAINS, | 


This circumſtance renders the common 
method of | plowing hill-ſides altogether in- 


chgible where the $y3501L is cold and, reten- 
tive 30 and where the 5y8Face-WATER is of 
courſe required to be got rid of ae 


and /borteft WA v20 - | aj. & 


„Io this, end the lands are thrown ACROSS - 


TMZ SLOPE, nearly parallel with the horizon, 


barely giving them /aficient deſcent for water 
to find, its way along the interfurrqws.., _ 
The rr ger of laying the lands in this di, 


reign 1 is evident; the rain. water which falls 


*120 W Y 3 | upon 


325 


tually prevented. from making its eſcape off 
the ſide of he chill. For, u ridges be 


— — — — — — — 4 
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== o 
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upon them has never farther ta xun than the 
vidth. of the land it falls on; (even ſuppo- 
ſing it to fall on the upper edge) for ſo ſoon 
as it is caught by an interfurrow, the yege- 


table paſture is in effect relieved from it. 1 
Hence, the narrower the lands,, provided 


the interfurrows be ſufficiently deep, _ 
more immediate the effe&. 

The only inconveniency of laying lands 
acroſs the lope i is that of having the pliis on 
the lower ſides of the lands 10 turn againſt the 
bill; an operation which requires a good 
workinan to do ĩt properly. 6 N 

But there is an ADVANTAGE in this method 
which more than overbalances that inconveni- 
ency. The FULL is always Upon, or nearly 
upon, 1 I nun; whettas, lin the com- 
mon direction of the lands, the uphill ' + "kh is 
intolerable to the beaſts of dravght! eſpe- 
cially to horſes ; which, through fear or im- 
patience, draw by jerks,” eager to reach the 
top of the hill; thereby fatiguing themſelves 
and the plowman unnecefarily, _ render- 
ing the work Wfeaiveg) 2 40 Ng! 2, 

The g ood effect of laying lands acroſs 
flopes, i is 08 only plauſible in filo, but is 

verified 
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verified by practice. 1 have ſeen an inſtance 
in Which land, which had heretofore been 
cold and poathy, improved, merely by chang- 
ing the direction of the ridges, to Dv, 
SOUND, PRODUETIVE ſoil, worth nearly twice 
the rent it wWas before This imple alteration 
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e SPECIES OF MANURE princi | 


ally uſed in the Diſtrict are, 
„nose 0 Dung. 
31516 58 Lime, 


19 _— AB Adhes 3 n 

the laſt chiefly in the MORELANDS, where 

great quantities of turf and peat are burnt 

upon the hearth, for the double purpoſe of 
Y 4 FUEL 


Gm —— ̃ — — —— — —— * — 
- 
" 
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— au MANURE the. aſhes being oo | 
dered as: equivalend/to-theicxpencerof oo · 


W e "£ 40 9981 2115 Te W 


+ Maypds ti won fs d. 
iz nor found in hnagkyſ us bB ade in” 
the Vüle or Morelands. The - 6nty mark 
which has been uſed as a manure is « Produsc 
of ptirifaFion/” This ter and the fountain 
from whence it flows are noticeable. 01 209918 
Tie waters of © NrwTeW DIMB will a 
have long been celebrated for their vlitueb in 
cokd-bathivg'; and for ſtrengthening the His 
of obildreꝝ they are, believe, celebrated zan 


5ycds 3% vio 


ty An anniverſary relative to theſe waters has 


betubſerved time immemorial, and is Kill 
obſeryed!by'the neighbouring youth, who 
nabetcat: this ſpring upon ſome certiin Sun 


day in the ſummer months to bathe; and 


a poetic. mind would add, to. celebrate Me 


vixtucs of the We. das bio vic 

The ſituation of this ſpring is r 
wild tand romantie: the country on every 
ſide mountainous and barren, excepting the 
barlow dale, ot cultivated chaſm, near ths 
head of which the ſpring” is 9 7 145 


e 
* 


Fa 
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Atthg time theſe mountains and this chaſm 
were formed, it is probable the vnterqguſhed 
out of the face of a perpendicular rock, 
which now riſes abqut ęeighty feet above 
the ſpring ; butt through the mouldering 
of; the rock, and the agcumulative effect of 
the waters, the haſe of. the preci pice, Out 
of which they iſſue, now reaches with a ſharp 
aſcent to near. the mouth. of the ſprings - 201 
The upper part of the ſiope at leaſt bas 
eyidently, been raiſed by vn ö and 
PETRIFACTION,, Had not the hand of art 
Fu aſlifting in removing from time to time 
he, accumulated | matter, in the form of 
7 “ limeſtone, and in leading the 
water by; a channel from the rock, the ſpring 
might long fince, by over growing its mouth, 
have been, che cauſe of its on etinction. ve 
Theſe waters, at their ſource, are rematł · 
ably cold and ſtrongly ciatystArs to the 
taſte, tinging their bed of a deep ruſt to- 
lour ; but as they fall down the-baſe of the 
hill, they loſe by degrees: their chalybeate 
| qualities, loſing them entirely before they 
xeach the ſogt of the lope. 
** Wat 


pile 10 S. 
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What 1s equally obſervable, their PR · 
FACTIVE quality is, at the ſource, barely per- 
ceptible, and does not acquire its full effect 
until they haye run ſome twenty or thirty 
yards down the ſlope ; about which point 
they loſg almoſt entirely their chalybeate 
taſte, though they ſtill continue to tinge the 
channel; the colour growing fainter as the 
length of channel increaſes . ; 

Where the rill meets with no . 
matter to petrify (or rather to incruſt), it 
forms an INCRUSTATION at the bottom of its 
channel, which in time being filled to the 
top, the waters overflow, ſpread over the 
ſlope, and incruſt every thing which falls in 
their way; until having found ſome hallow 
channel (or perhaps in a ſtate of nature 
having reached the face of the rock), they 
form a freſh rill; which being annihilated 3 in 
the ſame manner, the waters proceed or return 
back along the fide of the ſlope; thus forms 


* 


00 5188 
ing, in an undiſturbed flare, a natural cone. 
3 100 Date a 


ol This ſpring, which i is at leaſt an object of hag 
ity, and whoſe waters, may Sontain. medical vi may 
which require to be pointed out, is fituated a out 
two miles from Sallergalt vun, on on tte road beben 

YiexgRiNnG and WIr r. 


Wbere 


— 
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Where the e has been free from moſs 


} 234 315 1 

or other vegetable production, the accumu- 
lated matter is WHOLLY CALCAREoOus ; of a 
light colour, reſembling the Marr or Non- 


FOLK, Except in its being diſcoloured more 
or le s with a . al tinge. Where moſs, 


1. 9 


liverwort, and other vegetables have been 


incruſted, a STONE-LIKE SUBSTANCE is form- 


ed: the former i is called 66 mar}, he latter 
of 7 .OU. 2) 5; 


fc * Kone. 4 
At prefent, the face of the flope is hol- 
he out into great irregularity, by digging 
for and carrying away the marl, leaving 
maſſes of flone, ſome of them CN 
many cubical feet, standing above the 
ſent ſurface, 2 Yi 
| Theſe ſtones, though light, being fult of 
hollowneſſes withig mere bundles of moſs 
and algz—have, by being long expoſed on 
che ſurface, acquired a very great degree of 
hardneſs, their ſmaller aſperities being With 
difficulty broken _ SUR] gl 


By immerging the fragments in the acid 
of ſea· ſalt weakly diluted, the calcareous in- 


cruſtation is leiſurely diſſolved, leaving the 


yegetable matter entire, and to appearance | 
as 


2 
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as perfect as when, it way firſt n tho? 
it may have lain locked up; in; thetiſtate a; 

thouſand or perbaps many thouſand years, 
Theſe vegetable; ftones. have likewiſe: been 
carried away and bucar ; as LIMESTONE. | The. 
quantity of me, however, produced from 
them cannot be great; but mixed. with tho 
aſbes of the vegetables, a valuable manure. 
may nevertheleſs, „„ 


oh 


a, ſituation ſo recluſe, | it is na wonder. 


this valuable ſource of manure, ſhould have 
been, in ſame degree neglected. The bottam 
of che dale which winds below it, does. not 
apPyar. 20 have b been much benefited, either 
by.t che“ Waters themſelves, or the matter, 
which they have formed, The Principal, 


Pi end! 


part of that Which has been taken away has 
been carried up a winding road over the top 


of the mountain to 24 neighbouring dale 
(Goa oadland) ſome three or four miles diſtant. 


(993 


05 Veg and abave the dificulty;and expence 
of carriage, a Fling a load has been paid 
to the leſee of the rayalty for; cheſe calea · 
regus ft gbſtances;. not for the purpoſe of ex- 
pericggt/ ben we of fltahliſned 


practice; a a ſuf icient dene this, al, cheir, 
virtue as a MANURE, 


WT 1 Lime, 
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LINE. Lime is 4 Meet anchor! in the Vale 
huſbandry. It is uſed: invariably, 1 believe, 
on every ſpecies bf ſoil; and in moſt caſes with 
great ſueceſs. It ſeems to be at preſent a re- 
ceived idea that the buſineſs of aration could 
not be carried on, or at leaſt that the preſent 
rents of land could not be PRE; without the 
aſſiſtance of lime, - 

It is not my intention to attempt to probe 
or diſprove the truth of this opinion. Suffice 
it for me to ſay, in this place, that T am not 
acquainted with any country in which lime 
is held in ſuch high tepute, nor where the 
manufacturing of it is fo common a practice 
among fartners as it is in this. Almoſt every 
principal. farmer upon the margin burns his 
own lime; 4.22% 
There are, beſides, great number of cc ale 
kilns” for ſmaller farmers, and for the centre 
of the Vale, where no materials for burning 
are to be had. There is af ibſtance of obe 
man occupying eight or ten Kilns ; ;: one 
two or three thouſand chaldrons yearly. 975 

The Lttdt-mosBanDarY of this 'Difſtri 
therefore, merits particular notice, The fab- 

"wy requires the following diviſion : | 5 


* i; The 
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rn The materials burnt, MEER 118 To 
2. The method of burning. Ker „Id 
3. The, doſt, and t ſelling price,. 57 10 
4. The foils, and t 6, rops to which it is 
42k iN applied. 51 BH 1Wolo3 ah 8 
5 .* The method of apply 1 Te 
1. MATERIALS. On the NoxTurny Man- 
om of the Vale, lime is burnt ſolely from 
fones, of different colours and contextures. 
The ſpecies moſt preyalentare a ſtropg licht- 
| coloured GRANATE, and a, ſpecies of, blue 
aud White MARBLE 3, the blocks, whether 
large or ſmall, being blue at the care, and 
. ; ighter-coloured toward the outer ſurface. 
» Theſe ſtones are hard, ponderous, and moſt 
en calcareous. ri 
One hundred grains of the * — 
1 1 lower ſtratum of PickKeRING-CASTLE- | 
BANK, yield 7 for ty-three, grains of air, 
land ninety : four grains of calcareous earth, 
leaving a xeſiduum of ſix grains, chiefly a 
brown -filt, n a few; gypſum- like: frag- 
ments. 02H ng! Fit Af 10 
One 5 grains af the ae Aen. 
| (from the lower ſtratum of a quarry near 
K 1RBYMOORSIDE, afford thirty nine grains 
e eee "09 $01 ER PA ID Dor arotab 8.107 ©- ne 
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of air, eighty- ſix and a half grains of diſſo- 
luble matter, and thirteen and a half grains 
of rant fine impalpable ſilt. 2 
be lithe produced froni the former is of 
a duſky colour, and falls in rough coarſe 
gtanules; that of the latter burſts 1 into a white 
bolakile flöur-like poder. | 
Tue Roles of different quarries arb dif- 
ferent" in quality, büt none of them differ 
* yr the ſpecimens above deſeribedꝰ. 
On the soornAHv agtGHTs the prevailing 
baths 4 fingular ſpecies of sor GR A- 
ATE. Its colour a ditty white: its con- 
N reſembling the grains of White 
muſtard - ſeed run together with a cement of 
chalk or marl. Tbe hardneſs of chis fone 
(f it merit the name) increaſes with the 
depth of the quarry. "The lower blocks are 
uſed in building; but the upper ſtratum, for 
chree or four feet below the ſoil, is generally 
Aa'$rong-MARL of no mean quality, but vaties 
in different quarries. I have not learnt; how- 
ever, that in any inſtance it has been applied 


as a MANURE. On the nN it 148 870 to 
| FD 5 nt be 


# if 
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* For a deſcription of the QUAREIES of theſe tones, 
ſee Art. Bv1t.D1NG MATERIALS, page 105, note. 
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yield forty- four grains of air, and ninety- 


pield only 9 EA of diſſoluble 
matter. ; 


hood of a quariy, it would in all probability pay amply 


be univerſally caſt, as att 1 to the 
bottom of the quarry . 

One hundred grains of the Mar ron 
CRANATE, taken from the middle of the 
quarry oppoſite the Lodge at New-Malton, 


ſeven grains of calcareous earth, leaving three 


grains of refiduum, chiefly a brown ſilt. 


But the ftones of different quarries vary 
in quality. One hundred grains taken from 
a newly-opened quarry, by the fide of the 
road leading from Malton to Caſtle- Howard, 


1 men- 
On this fide of che Vale, too, the limeſtone rubble 


which lies between the foil and the rock, is much of it 
of the nature of MAR L, and might in many caſes be ap- 


plied as ſuch with advantage. Its eſſect, where it has 
been thrown back from the edges of the quarries vn 
Scaliow-moor (a light loam inclining to a black moary 
ſoil) above Pickering, is ſtriking. The earth of this 


fubble is ſtrongly calcareous, and its ftones are fre- 


quently covered with a white effloreſcenee which is 
purely calcareous, Great quantities of it might be 
collected; and where a fit ſoil can be found (by trying 
experiments with it on a ſmall ſeale) in the neighbour- 


for ſetting on. For the bottoming of farm-yards and 
dunghills, the entire “ coping,” the foul 5 


would be found excellent. 
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+ mention this circumſtanee, de che pid 
of ground i in which this quaryy ix dug 
bought, ĩt ſceins,) at an exttauagant price for 
the! purpoſe of lime burning 3 Hut the Jimey 0 
it. is aid proving of an inferiot quality; a) 
privicipal part of the money will ber funk. 
This ſhewps, the great uſe of analyſis in aſcer- 
CCC A keomWar ar My 


Gin de 9.75 wy 2 4110444 414% $:;H 
A pore grains of W RSA at 
ken ly 2 Ime-quarry near Da1#F1ELD, iel eld 


4% 


| ; 1 1 $404 2 
E rains of air; three and a F 


| 07 
yns 6 of Be mucilaginous refiguum ; and 
2 . 4 . *. 898 "My 
ninety- X an hal grains 0 calcareous | 
b ; 
matter. +o 


2. BURNING. In giving the detail of this 
operation, the following ſubdiviſions will 8 * 
requiſite: . 


in this caſe, however, if the ſpecimen I happened 
to talte was a fair one, the bad quality'ofthe lime cannot 2 
be Atogether owing to the ſtone ; which, by this ana- 100 


ly(is} is fat from being a bad one, though inferior to 


that'of the preteding experiment. 1444 sung 
F In cheſe experiments the quantity of catcarrovy 
MAPTER is inferred from the quantity of AEsID UU, alla, 
no more of it being precipltated than a fufficiency 0 » 
ſhew its cob, Which in every kaſe was of . ſnowy white-" 
neſi; A principal © Evidente of irs being 4 pure calcatrou d C 
earth. "The quantity of Ai and the quantity of RES : 
$1DUUM were in each experiment cloſely attended _—_—_— 
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1. Building the kiln; . .. 
2. Raiſing and breaking the ſtones. 


3. Coals and their proportion. 
4. Filling the kiln, 


5. Drawing the kiln. | 


1. The kiln. The materials are either lime- 
ſtone entirely, or limeſtone lined with bricks 
on the inſide. Neither timber nor mortar 
ought to be uſed in building a lime-kiln ; the 
former preſently decays, and the latter by 
alternately ſwelling and ſhrinking burſts the 
walls; beſides rendeting them in the firſt in- | 
ſtance too tight to admit a proper quantity 
of air: no other air-holes than the *ores” 


at which they are.kindled being made in the 
kilns of this Diſtrict, 


The form of the cavity is an irregular cone 
inverted, At the bottom are generally two 
eyes oppoſite to each other; the cavity being 
here contrafted to a thin point, or narrow] 
trough ; the width that of the eyes. As the 
walls are carried up, the cavity takes by de- : 


grees a circular, or ſometimes an oval line ; 


at the ſame time receiving, as it riſes, @ co- 
ical form; until having reached ſomewhat : 
more 
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more than half its intended height, the form 
is changed to cylindrical; or is ſometimes con- 
tracted towards the top. The proportion be- 


tween the depths and the diameters of theſe 


kilns is that of the depth being generally 
about one and a half diameter of the top. 
The /ize varies from fix to forty chaldrons. 
2. The ſtones. The art of raiſing ſtones 
can only be learned by experience in the gi- 
ven quarry in which they are to be raiſed. 
They are ſometimes raiſed by the day; ſome- 
times by the load; but moſt generally the 
entire-labour of burning is taken together ar 
ſo much a chaldron of lime. 


The breaking of hard, ſtrong ſtones is a la- 
borious part of the operation of lIime-burning. 
On the north- fide of the Vale it is done by 
men with large ſledge hammers ; but on the 
Malton fide, where the ſtone is ſoft, women 
are frequently employed in breaking, 

The medium ze is that of the two hands; 
but men burning by the chaldron will not, 
unleſs well attended to, break them ſo ſmall: 
ſtones nearly as big as the head are ſome- 
times, but very improperly, thrown into the 

'f kiln; 


* 
_ 
* 
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kiln; for unleſs the proportion of coals be 
unneceſſarily large, the outer ſhell only is 
burnt to lime, the oore remaining a Mey of 

unburnt ſtone. 

3. Coals. The morelands for the laſt fifty 
years, have furniſhed the north- ſide of the 
Vale with coals for lime- burning, and for 
an inferior ſpecies of fuel. The ſeam of this 
coal is thin, and the quality in general vety 
ordinary. 

Hefore the diſcovery of theſe coals, lime 
was burnt with furze and other bruſhwood-; 
but notwithitanding the morelands are now 

| nearly exhauſted of coals (unleſs ſome-freſh 
diſcovery ſhould be made), the Piſtrict is re- 

lieved from the apprehenſion of returning 
again to its ancient mode of burning lime. 

The Derwent, befides an ample ſupply of 
coals for fuel, brings an inferior kind (both 

of them raiſed in Weit-Yorkſhire) for the 
purpoſe of lime-burning. The eaſtern end 
of the Vale is equally fortunate in this re- 

ſpect, by having the port of Scarborough in 
its neighbourhood. | 

The proportion of coals and ſtones varies 

with the quality of the coals, and likewiſe, 

1 | but - 
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but in a leſs degree, with the quality of the 
ſtone: the method of burning, too, varies 
the proportion. Tbrge chaldrons of lime from. 
one of coal (the meaſures. equal) may be con- 
fidered as the mean produce, From two and 
a half to three and a half for one, includes the 
whole extent of produce of well-burnt lime. 
4. Filling, Some kindling, and an extra- 
ordinary proportion of coals being uſed at the. 
eyes, and at the bottom, the kiln is filled up. 
with ſtones and coals, in thin alternate layers; 
thoſe of ſtones five or fix inches thick; with 
coals in, proportion; the coals, if not ſuffi- 
ciently ſmall, being previouſly reduced to a 
gravel- Uke ſtate; in order to run down more 
freely between the interſtices of the ſtones, 
and thereby to mix more evenly with them. 
The materials are caſt into the kiln with 
large ſcuttles; which are filled with ſtones, 
by means of an iron-toothed rake, compoſed 
of four teeth about ſix inches long, of a head 
about a foot long, and a handle about four 
feet long. | 
If ſeveral men be employed in filling a 
kiln, it is common for each man to fill and 
empty his own ſcuttle. But this is an uncer- 
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tain, "and therefore an improper way of pro- 
ceeding. Much depends on the regularity 
and evenneſs of the layer, and the due pro- 
portion of coals; and to judge of this with 
ſufficient accuracy requires ſome experience, 
and a ſteady eye; eſpecially when the Kiln is 
on fire, and the cavity to be filled up is füll 
of ſmoke, If more than one perſon be em- 


played in this caſe, it is highly prabable the 


work will be imperfectly done. 


Among the ſale-kilns about Malton thero 
is an excellent regulation in this reſpect, The 
ſcuttles are all filled, and brought to the top 
of the kiln, by woMEN and Boys, who deli. 
ver them to the MASTER, or his foreman, 
ſtanding there to receive them, with his eye fixt 
within the kiln; by which means he 1s en- 
abled to diſtribute the ſtones and coals with 


the greateſt accuracy, 


5. Drewing. There are two ſpecies of 


kilns; or rather one ſpecies uſed 1 in two dif-. 


3 ways. | 
A kiln which is filled, fired, and ſuffered to 


burn out before any of its contents be drawn, 


is called a“ STANDING KILN,” 


If 
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If * contents be drawn out at the bottom 
while the upper part is yet on fire, the vacancy 
| at the top being repeatedly filled up with 
ſtone and coal, as the lime is extracted at 
the bottom, the kiln is termed a © DRAW 
KILN,” _ 

Since coals have hs uſed i in the burning 
of lime, draw kilns have, until of late years, 
been moſt prevalent. But at preſent , 
ing kilns are moſt in uſe. 

The reaſons given for this change of prac- 
tice are theſe : firſt, that the lime is burnt 
evener in ſtanding than in draw kilns; in the 
drawing of which the ſtones are liable to 
hang roynd the fides of 'the kiln ; thoſe in 
the middle running down in the form of a 
tunnel; thereby mixing the raw with the 
half-burnt ſtones. The canſequence is, the 
outfide are burnt too much, the infide too 
little; the ſtones too frequently running 
down to the eye in a half-burnt ſtate. Se- 
condly, the unevenneſs of ſurface left by this 
method, together with the obſcurity cauſed 
by the ſmoke, render the filling difficult ; un- 
der-burnt ſtones, or an unneceſſary waſte of 
coals, is the inevitable conſequence. A third 

2 4 argument 


is 188 


argument in e of nnd K kilos is, that 
a greater proportion of well-· butnt lime may be 


produced from the ſame quantity of coals.. 


It is allowed that more kindling fuel is re- 
quiſite ; z and, at the bottom, a greater pro- 
portion of coals; but the fire by this Peng 
coals are required in 15 body of the kiln; : 
and what, perhaps, is of ſtill more 8 | 
quence, leſs heat is loſt at the top of this 
than of the draw kiln ; which i is always un- 
covered, and too frequently hollow and full 

of cracks; while the top of the ſtanding 
kiln being piled up in a conical form, and 
cloſely covered with ſods or. rubbiſh, collects 


a greater body of fire, and keeps i in the heat 
more effectually. 2 


One circumſtance, however, relative to the 
ſtanding kiln requires to be mentioned. The 
infide ſhould be lined with brick, For every 
time a Kiln which 1 is lined with limeſtone i 18 
ſuffered to go out, a ſhell of lime peels off the 


infide; by which means the walls are ſoon 
impaired, * | 


The lime is drawn out at the << eyes“ with 
a te and N carried out in ſeuttles, * 
or. 


or in baſket des, to irs cart or waggon, 


Of a living kiln the drawing i is generally 
continued until red ae begin to make their 


appearance, 


But ſtanding kilns are ſuffered to burn un- 
diſturbed until the fire go out; except, per- 
haps, when the fire is rifing toward the top, . 
and a freſh ſupply of air is wanted, a * 


ſhoyelfulls are drawn at either eye, by which 


means an internal hollayneſs, i is formed, and. 


freſh vigour given to the fire. 
From theſe circumſtances it is plain, that 3 


regular ſupply of lime cannot be had from, 


leſs than three ſtanding kilns ; ; one filling ; ; 


one burning; one drawing. The ſmaller 


- burners, however, have frequently only two; 


and for a farmer, one, proportioned to his | 


farm, „ is en 9. 
3: Cos 


About Brotherton and Nottingley, near FER - 


BRIDGE, from whence vaſt quantities of lime are ſent, 


to diſtant parts of the Vale of Vork; particularly to- 
ward Eaſingwood; the kilns are very ſhallow and 
wide; the cane of materials piled above the ſurface, be · 


ing to appearance equal to the contents of the kiln. £ 


This renders the emptying of the kiln very eaſy ; 


the lime being all thrown from the-ſurface, or through 


a kind of eee in the ſide; not drawn out of the 
ee; 
. 
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pes Cosr and Paier. The ordinary wages 


for the whole labour of raifing, breaking, 


filling, and drovidg, is 18d. to 20d. a chal- 


dron, | 

At Marron, the labour, If taken by « on 
groſs," is about 18 d. the price of lime-kiln 
coals, with carriage from the keels to the 


kiln, about 14s. a chaldron (of thirty-two, 


buſhels)" the produce better than chree for one, 
The whole caſt abqut 6s. the e ſelling price 7 $, 
a chaldrop. 


At PICKERING, the labour is 20d, a chal. 
dron 1 the price of «© moor-coals” and car- 


riage 16s. of „ Malton coals” and carriage 
188. The produce, if ſuffigiently burnt, three 
to one. The mean coft 18 therefore about 
78. 6d. the ſelling price 8 s. a chaldron. The 


building and repair of kilns; the wear of 


tools; the value of the ſtone in the quarry ; 
and, in ſome caſes, the carriage of it from 
thence to the kiln, are drawbacks upon the 


profits 


eyes ; which are in this cafe of no other uſe than ta 
kindle at, and to admit a ſupply of air. Thoſe kilns 
are much leſs expenſive than the kilns of 251 Diftrict ; 
and more convenient. But query, Do * give as 
much heat with the fame quantity of coals as a taller 
more cylindrical a 2 
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profits which appear in the above calcula. 
tions. If therefore the ſtones be ſufficiently 5 30 
barnt, the. neat profit Is in this caſe very | 
ſmall®. . 

4. SoiLs and Crops, It has ally been 
obſer ved, that lime is applied B 0 
ly to every ſpecies of ſoil. 

On the higher drier lands, its vetity'i is 
evident. | 

At Malton, it is laid on the calcareous quarry 
ſoil with ſucceſs, 


In a comparative experiment, fairly and 
accurately made on a redſtone ſoil above Pick- 
ering, with three chaldron of lime an acre ; 
the value of the lime to the firſt crop, wheat, 
was nat leſs than two quarters an acre, and 

| the 


- 


* Nothing, perhaps, would encreaſe the profits of 
lime - burning in bis place more than the kiln being 
filled by the hand of the maſter, or ſome Judicious per- 
ſon not intereſted in a waſte of coals. It is the intereſt 
of men who burn by the chaldron to underbreak the 


ſtones, and to make up for the deficiency of labour by 
an increaſe of coals; which likewiſe will make up for 
; neglect, or want of judgement in filling. Let the 
ſtones be raiſed and broken by the chaldron, or the kiln; 
but let the filling be done by women and boys; by 
which means induſtry will be encouraged, and the 
ſtones, by paſſing under the maſter's eye, will of courſe 
bo rejected, if not ſufficiently brokgn. 
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the ſucceeding crop of oats, (which now are 
upon the ground, Aug. 1787,) is a ſtill 
ſtronger evidence of the great utility of lime 
in ſome 8 in this caſe the crop at leaſt 
threefold: 

Nevertheleſs i it may be prudent. inthe o- 
cupiers of the cold meiſt clays in the bottom 
of the Vale to lime with caution. | 

Its uſe ta the Jooſe ſandy ſoils of the Weſk 
Marſhes is, I believe, fully eſtabliſhed ; yet 
in a comparative experiment on a black mary 
ſeil its effect has thus far (the third crop) been 
detrimental rather than ſerviceable. | 

It is not my intention to damp the ſpirit of 
improvement, but to endeavour to direct it 
to ſuitable objects. Nothing, at preſent, but 
COMPARATIVE EXPERIMENTS Can determine 
the value af a given lime to a given foil; 
and no man can, with common prudence, ' 
lime any land upon a large ſcale, until a 
moral certainty of improvement has been 
eſtabliſhed by experience. 

The prevailing enor is beat on fallow. Iti is 
alſo pretty generally ſet on for. rape, turneps, 
or other crop, after ſod- burning, and ſpread 
among the aſhes. It! is alſo ſometimes ſet on 8 


for. 


17 


** 
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for Barley. But its effect to the firſt trop, 


except of wheat or rape, gl — ſeldom 
en 


But beneficial as lime undoubtedly 4 is in 
ſome caſes to conx, its benefit to on Ass is a 
matter in diſpute, even among the farmers of 
Yorkſhire: Incidents are authenticated in 
which, to general n it has Been 
detrimental. 41 


But without the aſtſtance of ropirifa, 
the judgment is at a loſs to afcertain with 


any degree of precifion the effects of Manures. 


Nevertheleſs, general appearances to "thoſe 
who have a knowledge of the nature of the 
oil; have their. weight. 

It ſeems, however, to be a — re- 


oeived idea, that lime which is laid on for 


graſs is not thrown away; for whenever the 
land is again turned up, its benefit to corn 
will have full effect. 
B. Limino. Long as lime has been in 
common uſe as a manure, the proper method 
of applying it to the ſoil is far from being 
univerſally practiſed: 
The methods of liming are various. 

The 
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and ſuffering it to run to a jelly . it be 
ſpread upon the land. | 
Next to this is ſetting it about the land in 
ſmall billocks ; for although theſe hillocks be 
= ſpread before they approach to a ſtate of 
mortar, this method is injudieious. 

Lime which falls in the open air does not 
fall to powder, but breaks into checquers, or 
ſmall cubical maſſes; which being once 
buzied in the ſoil, may remain in it for ages 
without being mixt intimately with it. 

As far as experience and theory have yet 
reached, lime ought to be ſpread ina ſtate of 
PERFECT POWDER ; thereby lodging it in the 
pores of the ſoil; and thus, by affimilating 
the two ingredients, form with them one ho- 
mogeneous calcareous mals. 

Angle ſtone expoſed to a moiſt atmoſphere 
falls entirely into granules, not into powder *, 

The 


It is eie W that 7 depends up- 
on the nature of the ſtone from which the lime has 
been burnt. Stones of à uniform texture, as moſt 
marbles, are leſs liable to fall in granules than ſtones 
which are naturally compoſed of grains, or are divided 
by fiſures into natural fragments, 


I 
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T be worſt is that of laying it in large heaps, 
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The ſmaller the heaps, the nearer they ap - 
proach to fingle ſtones; there is a greater 
proportion of ſurface, and conſequently a 
greater proportion of granule. 

It is therefore the practice of judicious 
huſbandmen to ſet lime upon the land in 
LOAD- -HEAPS, and ſpread. it over the foil 


out of carts, as ſoon as it is ſufficiently fallen. | 
There is an inſtance of practice in this 


neighbourhobd, and, I believe, only one, 
which is ſtill ſuperior to that laſt· mentioned. 
In this inſtance, the load-heaps are turned 
over, ndt ſo much to finiſn the falling, as to 
gain an opportunity of burying the gra- 
nulous ſurface of the heaps; by which means 
the fragments are at leaſt leſſened, if not re- 
duced to powder. | 
In the MoreLanDs a ſtill better practice 
is ſaid to prevail. There the heaps are inter- 
layered and covered up with moiſt ** turf-mould'* 
(the rubbiſh from peat and turf fuel), which 
bringing on a rapid fall, the whole is ſet on 
fire, and the ſurface kept free from granules 
buy a covering of dry aſhes, . 
This leads to a general IMPROVEMENT in 
the method of sLaKInG LIME: Cover up the 
heaps, whether large or ſmall, with soit, 
either 


\ 


3 ANU RES. af: 
— 6f the teig they are ft in, or that of 
poſe ; and if a ſpeedy fall be required, throw 
water over this covering. See Art. Cement; 


page 121. 
f lime be uſed on fall *. wheat, it t is 


generally ſpread on in Juhy; good farmers 
making: 2 point of barrowing it in as faſt as it 
7s ſpread, and plowing it under with a ſhallow 
furrow, as ſoon as convenient. 

The uſual quantity ſet on is three to four 
chaldrons an acre. 

Done. Nothing fufficiently poticeable 
reſpecking this ſpecies of manure has oCccur- 
red to me, excepting ſome incidents relating 
to the manuring of graſsland, which will 
appear under the head NATURAL GRASSES ; 
and excepting a general deficiency in Farm- 
yard Economy, for which ſee F au- VARD 
MANAGEMENT, | 


SOWING. 
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THE SPIRIT OF IMPROVEMENT. 


may have led ſome gentlemen, but, I be- 
lieve, not one yeaman or regular-bred farmer 
to make experiments in the DRIII-Hus- 
BANDRY, at leaſt not of late years. In the 
day of Mr. Tull ſome trials were made of it, 
but the reſults were not ſufficiently favour- 
able to eſtabliſh it as a practice. 

A fingularity in the method of ſowing 
BROADCAST is noticeable, though not pecu- 
liarly. excellent. The common way is to 
ſow one land or one caſt at twice, ſowing 
half the ſeed ons way, and (returning on 
the ſame land) half the other; the ſeedſman, 
in this caſe, filling his hand at one ſtep, and 
making his caſt at the next. But, in the me- 
thod under notice, he caſts at every ſtep, and 
ſows the whole of the ſeed at once going over. 
This method is more expeditious than the 
common way; but it requires a ſteady eye 
and an expert hand to ſeed the ground evenly, 

Vol. I. Aa WEEDS 
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WEEDS and VERMIN, 


IT. WEEDS. There are, in this Diſtrict, 
men who have been ſingularly obſervant 
with reſpect to the nature of wzzps ; marking 
their CONTINUANCE, and deſcribing their me- 
thods of propagation and rooting with more 
than botanical aceuracy. 


What J principally propoſe under the pre- 
| ſerit head is to enumerate the seis or 
wEEDS moſt noxious to the Ax ABLE LAND of 
this neighbourhood, and to note what ap- 
pears to be worthy of notice reſpecting the 
different ſpecies, 

It may be proper to ſay, that in arranging 
the ſpecies I have ended voured to place them 
according to their DEGREES OF NOXIOUSNESS ; 
whether it ariſe from their reſpective qua- 
lities, or from the quantity which prevails in 
the neigblourbood of Pickering. The onAssEs 

and 


/ 
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and the ſbrubs are purpoſely kept ſeparate, to 
ſnew with greater perſpicuity their ſeveral 
degrees of hurtfulneſs to the arable lands of 


the Diſtrict under obſervation. 


Provincial names. Linnean names. Engliſb names 
Common thiſtle, —ſerratula + arvenſ/is, — 
corn-thiſtle. 
Docken,—rumex criſpus,—curled dock. 
Nettle, —urtica dioica,—common ſtinging- 
nettle. 
Swine thiſtle, —ſonchus oleraceus, - common 
ſow-thiſtle. 


9 


Aa 2 3 Runſh, 


* Taken principally from the catalogue of plants 
cultivated in the London Botanic Garden, by Mr. 
CuxrT1s, author of Flora Londinenfis ; with, however, 
ſuch alterations as appear to me ſuitable to the ſubject 
of the preſent volumes. : 

+ Let no voluminous writer pretend to perfect ac- 

curacy. Linneus, whoſe ſyſtem 1s a wonderful exer- 
tion bf the human mind with reſpect to accuracy of ar- 

rangement, appears to have made an evident miſtake in 

the claſſification of this common plant. How he could 

be induced to tear it from its natzral family carDuvs, 

and force it into that of ſerratula, may now be difficult 

to be aſcertained. I retain the name, — but proteſt 

againſt the propriety of it. The LIN EAN NAMEs are 

now gone ferth throughout all nations ; and whoever 
changes them is ſpeaking a language unknown to vx1- 

VERSAL BOTANY. 
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Provincial names. Linnean names. Engliſh names. 


Runſh,-—finapis arvegſis, wild muſtard. 
Runſh, —raphanus rapbaniſtrum, wild ra- 
diſh. 


Runſh ,—brafſica napus,—wild rape. | 
Dea · nettle,.— galeopſis tetrabit, —wild hemp, 
Hairough,—galium aparine,—cleavers. 
Groundfil,— ſenecto vulgaris, — groundſel. 
Chicken. weed, — aſſine media, —chickweed. 
Dog: finkle, - ant hemis cotula,.-maithe-weed. 
Dog: finkle, — anibemis arvenſis, corn - ca- 
momile. = 
Cuproſe,—papaver rhæas, round ſmooth- 
headed poppy. | 
 Cuproſe,—papaver dubium, long ſmooth- 


headed poppy 
Bur-thiſtle, — carduns lanceolatus, — - ſpear- | 
thiſtle. 
Red-thiſtle, — carduus palu Aris, an 
thiſtle. 


Swine-thiſtle, —ſoncbus arverfic,—corn ſow- 
thiſtle, 


Crowfoot, — ronunculus repens, —creeping 
crowfoot. 


Foal. foot, —tuffilago farfara, —colt's. foot. 

| pPeaotentilla anſerina, — ſilver- weed. 

Fat-hen, — chenapodium album, — common 
gooſe· foot. 


Fat- 
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Probintial namer. Liuncum names. Engliſh names. 
Pat-hen,—chmopodium beaded —red Joihted 
gooſe-foot. 


Popple, —ogreftemma githago,—cockle. 
Stoney-hard ibeſper num arvenſe,—corn 
gromwell. | | 
Corn-bind,—polygonum een 
ing buckwheat. 
Sdur-docken, — rumex acetoſa, — common 
ſorrel. 
Sour - docken, — rumex Wack — ſheep's 
ſorrel, 


Great horſeknobs, — centaurea ſeabioſa,— 
corn knobweed. | | 
Great blue-caps,—ſcabioſa arvenſ , corn 
ſcabious. | 
Cuſhia,—beracleum ſphondylium,—cow pari- 
nep. 
cbryfantbemum ſegetum, corn marigold. 
Ver- nuts ,—bunium bulbocaftanum, —earth, 
or pig nut. | 
daucus carota,—wild carrot, 
tentaurea cyanus, — blue- bottle. 
trifolium melilotus officinalis, —melilot. 
trifolium alpeftre, alpine clover. 
Docken, —rumex obtuſifolia,. - broad - leaved 
dock. 8 : 
Aaz Docken 
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Provincial names. Linnean names. Engliſh names, 
Docken,—rumex ſanguineus,—bloody dock, 


carduus nutans,—nodding thiſtle. 
carduus eriophorus, —woolly headed 
__ -thifffle. 
tblaſdi campeſtre, — corn mithridate. 
lapſana communis, —nipplewort. 
polyganum perſicaria, mild perficaria, 
polyganum aviculare, - hog weed. 
mentha arvenis, corn mint. 
chryſantbemum leucantbemum, ox· eye 
daiſey. 
ranunculus arvenſis,—corn erowfoot. 
 ranunculus acris,—common crowfoot. 
cucubalus beben, bladder campion. 


Cornbind, — convoFouulus arvenſis, — corn 
convolvulus. 


acbillea millefolium,.— mil foil. 


Saxifrage, —peucedanum filaus, —meadow 


ſaxifrage. 
lycopfis arvenfis,—corn bu SIE 


Bur-docken,—ar#ium lappa,—burdock, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ava 


antirrbinum linaria,—common ſnap- 
dra g on. | 
valeriana locuſta,—corn valerian; 
reſeda luteola,—dyer's weed. 
Brakens p 


= 
 a- 
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Provincial names; Linnean names. Engliſh names. 
Brakens, —pleris aquilina,—tern, or brakes. 
Crake-needle, — ſcandia pecten Veneris, —» 

ſhepherd's needle, 8 
veronica bederifolia, — ivy · leaved 
ſpeedwell. | 
ceraſtium vulgatum ,—common mou ſe. 
ear , 
fumaria officinalis,—common fumitory. 
| eupborbia belivſcopia,—ſun 1 purge. 
3 axagallis arvenſis,—pimpernel, 
| filags germanica,—eammon cudweed. 
eupbraſia odontites,—red eyebright. 
bypocheris radicata, — long - rooted 
hawkweed, 
myoſotis ſcorpioides, ſcorpion mouſe. 
ear. 

viola fricolor.— common panfie, 

prunella vulgaris, —ſelf-heal. 

Quicks,—triticum repens, couch graſs. 
Feſtuca duriuſcula,—hard feſcue-graſs, 

White graſs, —bolcus mollzs,—couchy ſoft» 

graſs. 
avena elatior, — tall oat-graſs, 
agreſtis alba, - white bent. 


alopecuris axreſtis,— field foxtail graſs. 
A a4 Droke, 


Wü \s 


Fan names. Linntan namas. Engliſh names, 
 Droke,—lolium temulentum; — darnel. 


1 


datiylis glomerata,—orchard-grafs; - 

White graſs, —bolcus lanatus, —meadow 
ſoft-graſs. 

Aſh,—fraxinus excelfior, —aſh., 

Aſpen, —pepulius tri mula FREY po- 
pular. 

Wbite-thorn, — cratægus oxyacantba, —haw- 
thorn. 4 | 


Black-thorn,—prunus ſpinofa,—l[loe-thorn. 


"Briar, —rubus fruticoſus, —common bramble, 


rubus cæſtus, —dwarf bramble, 


Cat-whin,-—r0/@ ſpinoſi/:12,—burnet-roſe, 


Ruſt-burn,—ononis Og 7s ſpinoſa,—thorny 
reſt-harfow. | 


 Ruſt- burn,—ononis raged, Ol geſt- 


harrow. 


It will perhaps be expected, that beſide 


ſome account of the NATU RAL GROWTH of the 
more noxious weeds, the METHOD or DE- 
STROYING them will here be mentioned, It 


1 


my intention, in this place, to make @ begin- 


ning upon a ſubject which, to treat of it 
fully, would ſelf fill a ſeparate volume, 


There 
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There are two ways of extirpating weeds 
from ARABLE- LAND : WM of and by 
n 
By the term yaLLOWING is meant repeated 
Slow ings; harrowings, &c. between the cropsz ; 


whether theſe plowings, &c. be given in two 


or in twelve months. 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of ad, which | 


cannot be overcome without fallowing, 


Weeds which propagate their ſpecies by 


SUCKERS FROM THE ROOT are invigorated by 
a ſingle plowing, which, by giving a freſh 
ſupply of air and openneſs to the ſoil, gives 
freedom to the ſuckers ; while the mere ſeed- 
weeds being deſtroyed in the operation, the 
ſuckers are left in full poſſeſſion of the ſoil : 
and whoever attempts to leſſen the number 
of ſuch weeds with the hoe, is unacquainted 
with the practice of huſbandry. 


The CONTINUANCE of a fallow, and the 


number of plowings requiſite, depend on the 


ſeaſon, and on the number and the nature of 


the weeds to be deſtroyed. If the ſpring 
ſeaſon be found inſufficient to effectuate the 
purgation, —take the ſummer, and even the 
aututns, the 6 and the enſuing ſpring; 

rather 
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rather than crop an under- worked fallow, which 
is but little ſuperior to a fingle plowing. 
One ſtirring towards the cloſe is frequently 
more valuable than two or three plowings at 
the outſet. To begin a fallow without con. 
tinuing it until its intentios be fully accom- 
pliſbed, is throwing away labour unprofitably. 

By wzEDING is meant the act of deſtroy- 
ing or checking weeds while the crop is 
growing, to prevent their preying upon the 
ſoil, and propagating their ſpecies by ſeed- 
ing; whether the operation be performed 
with the hoes the Radl. the book, or the hand 
alone. 

Next to the plow and harrow, the HoE 13 
the moſt deſtructive to ſeed werds; but the 
hoe ought not in any caſe to be relied on; 
the HAND alone ought to give the Fniſh to 
weeding : and the later this is given, ſo that 
the crop be not materially injured by the 
operation, the more valuable will be its ef. 
—_ | | 

The cloſe of this operation is ſimilar to that 
of the fallow. One additional weeding is 
given at a ſmall expence; and without it, 
perhaps, thoſe which preceded were of little 

benefit. 
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benefit. One weed left to ſpread its ſeeds 
this year may be the cauſe of an hundred the 
next. | ED 

Couuon Conn TrisTLE, Nature has 
been ſingularly attentive to the preſeryation 


of this ſpecies of plant. Its ſeeds have wings, 


and its roots are worm- like; diffuſing them- 
ſelves on every ſide, and ſtriking to an un- 
limited depth, ſending out ſuckers from their 
joints; while the plant itfelf is armed ar all 
points to guard its exiſtence until its ſeeds 
are impregnated. The fecundation having 
taken place, the plant may the next day be 
trodden down or torn up by the roots, with- 
out hindering the maturation of the ſeed; 
the ſucculency of the ſtem itſelf being ſuf- 
ficient to malure the ſeed without further aſ- 
ſiſtance from the ſoil. 

A plant thus favoured has probably ſome 
valuable quality belonging to it, Be this as 
it may, viewed as a weed to corn, it is the 
moſt dangerous enemy the arable farmer has 
to deal with. 

Neither raLLowinG alone, nor wEEDING 
alone, will prevent its miſchief : their joint 
£ efforts are neceſſary to keep it within bounds ; 
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e 
to work its total extirpation f rom a ſoil it af. 
feds, is ſcarcely poſſible, Nevertheleſs, it 
ought to be the ambition of every farmer to 


* 


Approach as nearly as He can to this firſt 


thing defirable with teſpect to weeds ; for, 


in endearouring to overcome this, leſs 7.5390 
ful enemies will fall imperceptibly. 


Covenok ass. This plant, viewed bota- 
nically, is of the ſame genus as WRHEAT: 


forming its'parts of fructification in the ſame 
manner; and, what is noticeable, its roots 


contain a milky) juice reſembling in taſte the 
milky grains of unripe wheat. 


But nutritious as theſe roots undoubtedly 


are, and valuable as their dietetic and medi. 


cal properties may be, they are frequently 
ranked as the firſt, and may properly be con- 


ſidered as the ſecond, enemy of the arable 
farmer, 


As a worm-rooted plant, the couch-graſy | 


is certainly entitled to precedency among 
the weeds of corn; but its ſeeds. have not 


wings; nor do they ſcarcely ever reach may 
kurity in arable lands. 


Its method of propagation, chere, is en · 
tirely by ROOTS ; Which, in a looſe rich ſoil, 
will 
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will diffuſe themſelves to an unlimited diſ- 


tance. Every joint f the root is in effect a 
feed, which only requires air and openneſs of 
{vil to fit it for vegetation, and enable it to 
ſend forth freſh roots; and conſequently. to 
furniſh the ſoil with a freſh ſupply of ſeeds. 
. he nature of couch-graſs, and its method 
of propagation, being duly conſidered, the 
method of deſtroying it evidently appears. 

To free the ſoil from the ſeeds of weeds 
which are lodged in it, we endeayour to place 
them in a fituation favourable to vegetation z 
and, as ſoon as they have vegetated, to deſtroy 
the ſeedling plants while yet in a tender ſtate z 
thus converting the ſeeds into a melioration 
of the ſoil. | | 

The ſame principles of management are 
applicable to the roots of couch - graſs. Break 
up the ſoil in ſuch a manner as to give it the 
greateſt ſurface, in order to encourage in the 
ampleſt manner poſſible the vegetation of the 
roots. As ſoon as this is effected, endeavour 


to deſtroy the young ſuckers while they are 
yet in a delicate tender ſtate, before they have 
had time to eſtabliſh themſelves, or to ſend 
out freſh roots for the purpoſe of propagation. 

Sek In 


1 


| 
| 
| 


_ $66 
In deſtroying the firſt crop of ſuckers; a ſe- 
cond expoſure of roots takes place; and 
to render the expoſure as ample as poſſible, 
the greateſt quantity of ſurface ſhould Rill be 
preferved. 

Hence it follows that the y ow is the fitteſt | 


W E E 5 8. | 2x: | 


: 


implement for the deſtruction of couch. 


The barrow deſtroys the requiſite RouGn- 
NESS and OPENNESS of the ſoil, and leſſens 
the deſirable quanTITY or sVRFAce. The 
common practice of harrowing out live roots, 
znd burning them, or cartying them off, is 
an evident impropriety : incurrivg a waſte of 
labour, and an impoveriſhment of the ſoil. 

To attempt to deſtroy couch-graſs with the 
boe, or any other implement of weeding, 
implies ignorance or folly in the extreme. 


I ſpeak not, here from. theory, or from the 


opinion of others, but from my own experi- 
ence and obſervation i in different Diftricts of 


the kingdom. 
Docks. The growth of this genus of plants 
is different from that of either of the forego- 


ing, It matures its ſeeds quickly, and in 
great abundance z but they have no wings to 
ſcatter them at a diſtance ; they fall at the 

foot 


| ; 
Lo 
* 
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foot of the plant. This renders a creeping 
root unneceſſary. Nature's chief care ſeems 
to have been to eſtabliſh the parent plant 
firmly in the ſoil, and to guard 1 2 its 
deſtruction. 

To this end it is furtiſhed with a NEED 
ſtrong perennial taproot of fingular proper- 
ties. If divided below the crown, the part 
left in the ground ſends forth ſapling ſhoots ; 
and this from almoſt any depth; provided 
it have head-room, or the ſoil be looſe. The 
upper part too, if out off a few inches deep, 
will ſurvive the amputation. Even when in- 


verted with the plow, it will recoil, and find 


Its way to the ſurface again. 

In this caſe, therefore, the plow alone is an 
improper implement of deſtruction. On the 
contrary, it may, and frequently does, en- 
creaſe the number of plants; the part cut 
off, and the part left below the plow, both of 


them ſurviving the ſeparation. 


Hence it is evident, that land which is in- 
fected with docks ſhould be gone over with 
the PRAwING IRON or the $papz ſome time 
before the rrow be put into it; that the 
tops may be removed, and the rootlets left in 

| the 
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the ſail, it is i without a favourable ſeaſon, our 
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of the pow of TILEAGE to extirpate them. * 
24 22931 
Auecher precaution with, reſpe& to tae 
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ſeeds of docks 1 1s neceffary : ; they! are forne- wy 
times es Jown u upon the land with corn, and: yery 


frequently with clover. ** * 2. 
From cod and PULSE they may be Tofu” 


Aly wich the deve; and no man can, in com- O 
mon prudence, ſow any ſpecics of thele ne | 
-20T- © 


til 


* rudy Wii's 


Allie het" of ces, bre been fepa 
"Bib mom tub g as u weil ef a+ lets | 
cannot cuffly be Teparated : "they" ate nearly 
of the fame ae anil the ſame weight; neither 
the Neve nor the fan can part thetn. Singular 
cautibh, thetefore, ought to be bad in the 


2 


purchanag of this ſeed, . 
Ik Every man would be cautious in this 


matter, the grower of that article would be 
afſiquous in weeding their Teed clover from 
this pernicious and diſgraceful weed, To 
ſoffer one dock which has matured its ſeed to 
be thraſhed with ſeed-clover is à crime which 
ought, among fürmers, to be deemed r B 
donable. * 2 
Ciravins,” "1 BE: Haltough® is here con- | 
gdered as one of the worſt weeds Which 
_ wwzat can be infeſted with ; not more 
from the method of its growth than from tbe 
evil effects ok its ſeeds, which are allied to 
| the grains of wheat; as the ſeeds of the dock 
are to thoſe of claver. They are very dif- 
ficult to ſeparate; and hen ground . 
een, 
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Fa their numbers. In every country they 
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The quantity of human food which is 
_ annually waſted on ele dogs is Hf an 
object of national attention. "When the 
horrors of canine madneſs, the wanton tor- 
ture of 1 innocence, and the wanton deſtrbe- 
tion of one of the firſt neceffarics of life are 
added, the object becomes of the firſt con- 
_ cefh to the nation. Who, even in theſe 
days of Public Economy, would think ten 
thouſand pounds a- year ili beſtowed in doing 
away ſuch an accumulation of public evi d 
Yet who does not know! that in dinge it. 
away ten times ten thouſand a- year might 
be drawn into the national treaſury ! Let 
not the patriotiſm of Princes, the ability off 
Miniſters, nor the wiſdom of Parliament, 
be ſpoken of in this country, until a na- 

TIONAE ABSURDITY * > glaring obyiobs be 

removed. | n. TY * 


There are men who friendfbis leider to 
the cauſe of the dog. Far be it from me to 
damp the flame of friendſhip. But is not the 
lamb equalſy, at leaſt, entitled to our friend» 
ſhip? Who ſees the little innocent dragged to 
the  faughter without regret z and who, with- 

aut 
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ot hehe ARE ute Ne Huf gen ib he 
field, Mr $88 baff EH bp, BY tht mere 
cileſs, et —— 0 32 do 
Nr pe fl Bom of FHE upon dogb Wötid 
proballeÞ B00 MAN 46 whit W SebefafN. 
cobalt? Pinifter Vpiblön, thit were fih"" 
a6 te lid on qudicieudy, the Ifimetts* 
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ticular affection? Thus the number of dogs / 
would annually and imperceptibly decreaſe. 

In fix or ſeven years the tax would require 
an advance: its productiveneſs would be laſn 
ſened, and the rearing of another claſs of 


* In the maſſacre abdve-mentionst, the Friend of 4a 
man, whoſe ſituation in life ought to diredthim to b 
the guardian of peace and good-order, was princi pally 
concerned : not ond but repeatediy. Any man WA 
knoyingly ſuffers his dog to worry a ſecond ime, de- 
ſerves himſelf to be ſubjected to that which his dog is | 
liable to for tif firſt'offencs, ©? * 
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dogs would require prevention. In a * years 
more it might receive its final advance. 


The productiveneſs of the tax ought not 


to be conſidered as the primary object of a 


tax upon dogs. The removal of the public 
evils which have been enumerated ſhould be 
at leaſt jointly conſidered. Five ſhillings a 
head would reduce the number of dogs; and 
would, perhaps, be found on experience t to 
be more productive than a lower tax. 
Dogs neceſſary in huſbandry, manufactures, 
&c. and hounds' kept in Kennel ought, Fenske, 
to be exempted from the tax. 
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n A R * E 8 TI N _ 
wo DEPARTMENT of rural i 
diſtinguiſhes the nNoRTHERN from the - 
LAND and SOUTHERN parts of the Iſland fo 
much as the method of Harveſting. And, 
perhaps, no Northern Diſtrict is more ſtrongly 
marked with this diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic 

than that which is now under ſurvey. 


1. Cutting corn with the fickle. 
2. Cutting corn with the fithe. 
I. Stexre. It is probable that nine-tenths 
of the corn which is cut with the ſickle in this 
kingdom is cut by men. In Surrey and Kent 
a woman may ſometimes be ſcen with a fickle 
in her hand. In Norfolk it is a fight which 
is ſeldom or ever ſeen, Here, it is almoſt 
equally rare to ſee a fickle in the hand of a 
man ; reaping — provincially, © ſhearing,” 
——being almoſt entirely done by women. 
, Cc2 Three 


955 AR VE NG. hs 
Three women and il man make a ſett4 
who, of a middling crop, do an acre'a day. 
If corn be thin, a man will bind after four 
women; if very chick upon the ground, he 
requires a boy to make bands for him. 

- Somtinies the bands are laid for the wo- 
men to throw their handfuls into; but in ge- 
neral they lay the corn in reaps, ” of about 
half a ſheafeach; the binder: gathering it up 
carefully againſt his legs in the manner wheat 
ſtraw is uſually gathered on the thraſfling- 
fidor. This is much the :beft way (though 
ſome what tote ttoubleſomie) ; the corn be- 
ing by this means bound up tight and even, 
and the ſheaves made of an equal ſize, 

The day-wages of a woman in harveſt is 
10d. of à man 28. Thus wheat, which-in 
Surrey would coſt 108. to 12 8. and which, 
in any country I have obſerved in, would colt 
7s. or 88. is here cut for 48. 6 d. an acre, 
But the. ſaving of ſo much an acre is far 
from: being the only ad vantage ariſing from 
che. practice of employing women in the work 
' of barveſt. The number of hands is in- 
creaſed:z the poor. man's income is raiſed ; 
the pariſh-rates are in conſequence leſſened? 


and 
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and the community at lar 54 are benefited by. 
.the, diffuſion of a habit induſtry, and an 


acquifirian of healch, How conducive to 
this are the employmeyts of huſbandry com- 
pared wich thoſe of manufacture 1 And the 
work af Harycſt, ſo far from being thought 
A hardſhip, i is, by women who have been bred 
to it, gooſidered as a relaxation to domeſtic 
confinement, and leſs agreeable. . 
ments. 

Wheat and rye are ſet up in ſhicks,-pra- 
| vincially & ſtooks, of twelve or ten ſheaves 
each; two of which are invariably uſed as 
% hood-theaves" for hooding, capping, or 
covering the heads of the reſt. Twelve 
ſheaves are termed a (% ſtook; in which 

wheat formerly was generally ſet up 3 but 
unleſs the ſtraw be long, two ſheaves are not 
equal to the ſafe covering of ten. It is there. 
fore now the more general practice to ſet 
them up in “ tens ;? by which means they 
are much mote effectually covered, 

In the ſouth df England the covering of 

_. wheat is never practiſed; herę wheat is ne- 
ver left a day uncoveted. Both practices are 
wrong In fine weather the eaxs of corn can- 
& c 3 not 
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not be too much expoſed to the ſun and 
dews; if che grain be thin, even a flight 
ſhower is of great benefit to it. In a rainy 
ſeaſon they cannot be covered too cloſcly. 
Therefore, i in the covering 'of wheat, as in 
almoſt many other departments of bufbaudry, 
the farmer ought to be directed by the ſea- 
ſon; not by the general cuſtom of the coun- 
try he farms in. 
II. SiTas. In the 88 and midland 
provinces, corn is invariably mown outward, 
and dried in fewaih. Here, it is as invariably 
moon againſt the Jtanding corn, and dried in 
ſoeaf. | F 
The method of ſheafing "Og "4 the 
Wolds the prevailing method is to bind the 
ſheaves in the uſual banding place, and to 
ſet them up in * ſtooks.“ This is terined 
«© binding; -a practice which appears to be 
growing in the Vale. | 
But formerly, the invariable practice . 
and the prevailing practice ſtill is, here, to tie 
them near the top, and ſer them up in Angle 
ſheaves, — provincially, “ gaits,” — This is 
ed 0 Baiting;“ which, if the corn be 


weedy, 
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weedy, or full of cultivated graſs at the 
bottom, is a moſt admirable practice. 


In Mowine corn for ſheafing, a cradle of 
three. points (fimilar to that of two points 
uſed in Kent, and in mowing corn into ſwath) 
is generally placed, over the fithe, to collect 
the corn, and affiſt in ſetting it up firaight, 
but ſomewhat, leaving, againſt the ſtanding 
corn. If corn ſtand fair, a man who knows. 
how to ſet his cradle, and uſe his fithe, will 
ſet. it up with great evenneſs and regularity, 
If. corn be ſomewhat diſordered, yet mow-. 
able, a bow (fimilar to that uſed in moſt, 
countries for mowing corn outward) is affixt 
to the ſithe for the ſame purpoſe, 

The mower is followed by a woman, who 
makes bands, and: © lays out” the corn into 
ſheaf, This ſhe does either with the hands 
alone, or with a ſhort-headed, long-toothed 
wooden rake ; gathering the corn with the 
rake ; and, when a ſheaf is collected, throw- 
ing it dextrovuſly i into the band with her foot; 
without touching it with her hands; and, 
conſequently, without the! inconveniency of . 
N ſtooping. If the crop be large, the woman 
Cc4 has 
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has Sete a Mo to How! bands for 


. 

A mat; or a ſtout W follows to tie and 
ſet up the ſheaves ; or if the crop ee thin 
one man binds after two: liches. 


In SETTING UP $1 NGLETS fat st. 
peditioufly, there 1 is an art and dexterity re- 
quiſite which can only be learnt from prac- 
tice. Tbe band being looſely tied at about 
the lame diſtance from the head of the ſheaf, 
as it uſually i is from the batts, —the binder 
lays hold of the ears with both hands mwme- 
diately / above the band ſtriking the ſheaf 
down pretty bard upon its butts, in order to 
give it a flat eyen baſe. One hand (the right 
fer inſtance) is then looſened, and inſerted 
eilige · way into the middle of the butts, The 
body, with the arms in that poſture, is thrown 
forward, and brought round with a {weep to 
the right; thereby ſpreading the butrs. of the 
right-hand fide of the ſheaf. The ſituation 
of the hands i is then changed: the right is 
placed upon the ears, the left within the 


ſheaf, bringing them round with a ſweep to, 


ie 


the left, leaving the flicaf a bellow cope, | 
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If the face in this operation be turned to- 
ward the north, and , in the laft ſweep, an 
opening or door-way be left to the ſouth, the 
tays of the fun will have admiſſion to keep 
the ground dry within, and aſſiſt the wind in 
tying che inner fide of the heat. * 


Theſe particulars may, on paper, appear 
tedious; but, in practice, an expert hand 


will go through theny” ina few ond 'of 


time. 
There is, however, a much allied way of 
ſetting up ſingle ſheaves; namely, by lifting 
chen as high as the arms will conveniently 
reach; and bringing them ſmartly to the 
ground with a jerking motion, which ſpreads 
the butts; but does not give the defirable 
bollowneſs; nor the firmneſs which i iy: i requithe 
in windy weather, 
When the 1 ler are dry 005 forcarry- 
ing, they are bqund,” in the uſual 88 
place. Ni 
In BINDING, the band is laid upon the 
| ground, about a foot from the ſkirts of the 
finglet; which 1s pulled over into it, and 


ye! in the common manner. The original 
band 


* 
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band of the firſt ſheaf is pulled off for the ſe. 
_ cond; ſo that, without an accident, the firſt 
band only requires to be made at the time of 
binding. This renders the operation leſs te- 
dious than theory may ſuggeſt. 

The ſheaves, when bound, are collected in · 
to heaps, and carried on the day of hinding; 
or are ſet up in ſhocks, as accidents. or conye- 
nieney may require, all: de 

If the corn be bound” at tbe 2 of maw- 
ing, it is ſet up in ſhocks; in which: i ſtands 
yorll: it be fit for carrying. 

Ibis is leſs troubleſome FF fiſt o gait- 
ing” and afterwards ** binding” it, And if 
the corn be ripe, and the bottom be tolerab] y 
free from weeds, &c. it is, perhaps, the more 
eligible method, for corn which is Fur with 
the sir nE. 

But for under · ripe, or weedy ec corn, though 
cut with the fithe ; and for all oats and barley 
which are cut with the $1exLE; „gaiting“ is 
here conſidered as eſſentially neceſſary, Corn 
cut with the fickle lies ſtraighter and cloſer 
in the band than mown corn; which being 
more or leſs ruffled with the fithe or the rake, 
does not bed ſo ea in the band; the air 

thereby 
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thereby gaining a more free admiſſion into 
the center of the ſheaf. | | 

If barley be ſhort upon the ground, free 
from weeds, and well-headed (eſpecially the 
four-rowed barley or © big“), it is difficult 
to be gaited ;” the heads of the ſheaves be- 
ing too bulky, and the butts not ſufficiently 
fo to form a baſis broad enough to ſupport 
them. Its ſlippery nature alſo renders it dif- 
ficult to be kept in a looſely tied band. Bar- 
ley, therefore, is more commonly bound after 
the fithe than oats are. But when it runs 
much to ſtraw, and i is weedy, or full of graſſes 
at the bottom, gaiting becomes eſſentially ne- 
cefſary to good management. Barley is more 
liable than any other grain to take damage in 
the field; and every means of forwarding its 
drying, thereby ſhortening the length of time 
between the cutting and the carrying, ought 
to be employed. 


Shocks of oats and barley hand after the 


fithe are generally left uncovered until' the 


time of carrying. If, however, the ſeaſon be 
_ unſettled, and the heads be got pretty well 


. Weathered while the butts are yet under dry, 
I it 
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jr is well to put on hood- ſheaves, and there- 
by guard the grain from too great ay e- 
poſure to the weather. 5 | 

The COMPARATIVE. ADVANTAGES of e | 
veſting barley and oats in theaf are BUmerqus, 
The waſte throughout is leſs; the corp, eſpe- 
.cially in gaits, is at once got out of the way 
of the weather ; the labour of carrying, houle- 
ivg or Racking is much leſſened , much barn 
vom is ſaved; the labour of thraſhing 1 is 
leſs 3 the ſtraw, if the baryeſt prove wet, 
makes much better fodder ; . and, under this 
eircumſtance, the corn preſerves its colour in 
tſheaf, incomparably better Than f It does | in 
ſwath, 
|. The apparent inconveniency of Harveffing 
corn in ſheaf (I mean that which muſt ſtrike 
every one who has not duly conſidered the 
ſubject, and compared the nature and the 
quantity of labour ſeparately requilite ta 
each of the two methods of Harveſting) 1 E 
the increaſe of labour at the outſet, © Rut if 
the laying out and the binding bs done by 
women and boys, or by men. who cannot 
mow (which is almoſt invariably" the caſe) 
the buſineſs of mowing goes on the ſame pace, 
O 
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or Venfly the fame Pace, as it would have 
dötte had the corn bren mon into fwath. 
Beffdes, the repested eutnings which fre- 


quently. are regüflite, and the cockity which 
always is or an are entirely excluded by 
binding.” 


"Upon the whok, *. endet, that the 


increaſed, iby* the practice of Harvefing' in | 

ſhoat.- If ro'this be added rhe eaſe and ex- = 
podition' i [the "buſineſs of carrying (che | 

moft amportant bufmeſs af harveſt, and that 
which requires the quickeſt diſputch), we fl 
may fairly conclude, 'rhat by Harve ſting in 
fheak,':theabour, the abxiety, and the ha- 1 
zard of harveſtre leſſoned; While the qua- | 


lity, and Wa the . of the v4 1 
dude as inoreaſed. | 4 


My 9 hain Heap in Diſtrict 
where Haryeſting in ſwath is the univerſal ll 
cuſtam, I had, conceived. chat / the: practice of it 
Harveſtipg. in ſheaf was only adapted to | 
country ibin af cn; and thatiit was: altage- = 
ther: impracticable in What is called a.coan 
counTRY. But the worps of this Niſtric 


Cd : y 


leaye no room for ſuch a conjecture, The 
Yorkſhire 
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Yorkſhire Wolds are not only a corn coumtry: 
but the farms ate many of them of extra- 


ordinary fize : nevertheleſs, it is the invart- 
able practice of the Diſtrict to harveſt barleyß 
and oats in ſheaf. One man, a few years ago, 
grew between three and four thouſand quar- 
ters of; oats and barley ; every buſhel of 
which was harveſted in ſheaf,, - 

I am too well aware of the difficulty of 
changing the cuſtom of a country, to recom- 
mend to any man who farms in a ſouthern 
Diſtrict, to attempt to harveſt all his corn in 
ſheaf, without regard to the weather: or the 
ſtate of the ſeaſon. But I will not heſitate to 
recommend to every man who has barley or 
oats to cut in a wet ſeaſon, or in a late har. 
veſt, to harveſt them in ſheaf. 

In Surrey, Kent, and other counties, where 
mown corn is laid ſtraight in ſwath, there 
would be no difficulty in harveſting in theaf. 
The corn might be mown outward in the 
uſual manner, and ſheaved out of ſwath ; 
which is, perhaps, upon the whole, à better 
method of ſheafing than that which has been 
deſcribed as the practice of this Diſtrict. 
5 | Sa Þ 
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The great art of laying corn ſtraight with 
the fithe, whether it be mown in ward or out- 
ward, is to keep the face ſomewhat, inclined 
toward the ſtanding corn: thus, in mowing 
outward; the left hand and the left foot ought 
to go ſomewhat foremoſt : on the contrary, 
in mowing inward, the right fide ought to 
precede. Much depends upon ſetting the 
cradle or the bow; which ſhould be ſo ſet as 
to take the whole of the corn cut at a ſtroke, 
without interfering with the ſtanding corn. 
The fithe, in mowing, ought to be brought 
well round to the left, as if for the intention 
of throwing the corn behind the mower. To 
allow for this length of ſweep, the ſwath 
ſhould not be taken too wide; nor, in ravel- 
led corn, ſhould the ſithe be too long. 

By a little practice, young men who can 
handle their ſithes, and whoſe diſpoſitions in- 
cline them to oblige, might in any country 
ſoon be rendered ſufficiently perfect in the art 
of laying corn ſtraight in ſwath ; or of ſetting 
it up ſtraight and cvenly againſt the ſtanding 
corn. In exercifing theſe, young women 
might at the ſame time learn to lay out the 


| 


- ſheaves, 


BB 
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| eaves, and ſtout lads to fet them up lingly: 


A leiſure opportunity ſhould be embraced. 


The outſet ſhould be confidered as a matter 


of amuſement. A few acres this year might 
be an inducement to extend the practice to a 
greater number the next. The art once ac-< 
quired, it would be ready to be applied/on a 
large ſcale, whenever a wet ſeaſon, or a back« 
ward harveſt n happen. 
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FARM-YARD MAN AGEMENT. 


1. BARN MANAGEMENT. The Ab- 
diviſions of this e which ar e noticyable 


here are, rite 31 SPE Ber3c £1 


Jo Binding che "oo dag vr * 

2. Winnowing the arg.. 97 "= | 
1: Bix DO STraw. Straw of every kind 
is bound upon the thraſhing-floor.. This, 
when ſtraw is not uſed at the time of thraſh- 
ing, would, in any country, be good economy. 


Stra 


4 


$$. 


. 
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Straw in truſſes is much better to move, lies 
in leſs room, and retains its flavour longer 
than looſe ſtraw does, In a country. where 
_ cattle. in winter are univerſally kept in the 
houſe and foddered ar ſtated meal-times, the. 

binding. of firaw becomes eſſential to good 

management. Each truſs provincially, | 

fold“ contains an armful (that is, as much 
asthe arms can conyeniently fold) ; and this is 
the uſual meal for a pair of cattle. Thus the 
bufineſs of „ foddering” is facilitated, and a 
waſte of ſtraw avoided,  _. : | 

2. WixxowinG Under the article Imer E- 
MENTS, the preſent practice of winnowing 
with the machine-fan” was mentioned. All 
that remains to be gone here is to endeavour 
to give ſome general rule for the method of 
uſing it. ; 

Practice only can n teach the minutic of the 
art, which, though here ſo prevalent, is far 
from being well underſtood. The complex. 
neſs of the machine is ſuch, that labourers in 
general are ignorant of the means of adjuſt- 
ing itz and let its conſtruction be ever ſo per- 
fect, much depends on regulating it propefly 
for different kinds of grain, as well as in ſet⸗ 
ting it with truth for any particular ſpecies.” 

Vol. I. 3 The 
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T be outlines of che art lie in adapting the 


| firength of the wind to a: due and regular 


ſupply of the given contents of the bopper: 
and in adjuſting the ſeveral regulators in fuch 


manner as to ſeparate the chaff, the colder, 
and the grain with the greateft ee ex- 


actneſs. 

beats is generally run twice through the 
machine; but with a good machine, pro- 
perly regulated and'dehiberately fed, it may 


de made marketable” by running it once 


through, Barley and oats are ſeldom put 


through tnore than once. And Beant or peas 


ma be cleaned as faſt as a man can ſupply 
the hopper with them. 


Superior advantages of this ſpecies of fan 
are diſpatch; the ſaving of the labour of one 


man, and the preſervation of the health of 
thoſe who, ate employed. The ſail- fan, the 
common xinnowing- ſan of the kingdom at 
large, requires one perſon to turn, one to 
tiddle or, © heave,” and one to filk the riddle 
or ſcuttles; and ſor this ſett ſeven or eight 
quarters, of wheat is a day's. work. Two per- 
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properly ſupplied, will winnow the ſame 
quantity in half-a-day, The fan itſelf ſup- 
plies the place of the perſon who riddles ; 
and all the labour which is neceſſarily be- 
Rowed on the difficult work of ſeparating 
the one continuous heap into corn, chaff, 
and colder, and running the intermingled 
parts down again and again to reduce them 
to one or other of thoſe articles, is entirely 
ſaved. | | | 
II. Yay MARAOLMENT requires to be 
ſubdivided, in this caſe, into 
. Expenditure of ſtraw. 

2. Raifing yard-manure. 

1. ExrENHTURE or SrRAw. In the Vale 
and the Morelands cattle are almoſt univer- 
fally kept tied up in houſes, or hovels, or 
under ſheds, which, if the aſpect be good 
and the ends properly ſheltered, are pre- 
ferable to cloſe houſes. Warmth, and dry- 
8500 are, no doubt, of I advantage to cattle 


EF 2 , . 
© 
: we q 


whjch, cannot bear — ſeverity of weather ſo 
well as cattle whoſe keep is higher. But in 
this, as in moſt things, there is a medium to 
be obſerved, The hair of cattle kept in a 


Dd2 cloſe 
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cloſe warm houſe naturally grows thin, and 
peels off prematurely ; expoſing the cattle 
when turned out to graſs in the ſpring to a 
degree of unneceflary hardſhip, which, in its 
effect, is perhaps frequently worſe than ex- 
poſing them in an open * in the winter 
months. . 

The warmth of the cattle, however, ap- 
pears to be here only a ſecondary object: the 
SAVING OF FODDER ſeems to be the principal 
motive for tying up cattle of every. Kind. in 
winter; by which means almoſt every ſtraw, 
is caten; the cattle frequently lying, without 
litter, upon the bare floor of their ſtalls, 
Twenty or thirty head of Cattle are here kept 
on the ſame quantity of ſtraw, which i in moſt 
corn countries 1s allowed to be. picked over. 


by eight or ten. 

The dung drops into a ſquare rreved, 
which is cleaned every day, while the cattle, 
are out at water, or in the fields at graſs. £ 

Bound cattle are uſually foddered four 
times a day: in the morning; again in the 
forenoon; a third time when they are taken 
up ffom watering ; and finally, in the even- 
ing. The beſt of the ſtraw is given to the 


young 
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young ſock, the inferior ſort to oxen, Cows 
are chiefly kept on hay, even when they are 
dry of milk; an evident impropriety, eſpe- 
cially when applied t to the ſhort-horned breed 
of cows, which generally calye with Ahe bs 
culty, _ 1 
| On a general y view it is evident, that, the 
| expenditure of ſtraw i in this country is adapt-, 
* ed to its climature, and to its ſtate of huſ- 
bandry. Where graſs land abounds, cattle of 
courſe are numerous, and ftraw proportional! y 
ſcarce. On the contrary, in a cornland coun- 
try ſtraw is more plentiful than ſtock ; and | 
all that is there thought of i is to get it jredde = 
into Manure, | - | 
2, Raising Yaup Minds E. It would be | 
k foreign to the preſent work to canvaſs the | 
propriety of treading ſtraw into manure. This 1 
country has generally ſtock enough to eat | | 
every ſtraw it produces; therefore to zread it 
ro manure and to waſte it are here {ſynonymous 
expreſſions, It is here all wantcd as fodder, 
and it would he an eyident abſurdity to litter | | 
| the yard with it. All I propoſe at preſent on 
this ſubje& is, to recommend to my country» | 
men 2 more economical management of rhe | 
| Dd 3 "x 1 "—_ 
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little yard-manure they make —let its qua- | 
lity be what it max. r 
The general practice at preſent is to pile 
it on the higheſt part of The Nard; 3: OL, which 
is ſtill leſs judicious, to letalt lie ſcattered 1 
about on the ſide of a ſlope, as it werefar the 
purpoſe of diſſipating its virtuess. 
The urine Which does not mix with the 
dung is almoſt invatiably led, ee berreſt 
way to the een pa. A? At nd were 


thought a nuiſance tothe premiſes. Thar 
which mixes with the dung is of courſe car- 


ried to the 4, Wr and anne 6 th 6 e E- 


neral diſſi patio. 25 FM 
A yard of yuh Wente of hich. is 


ſtraw, will diſcharge even in dry. weather 
ſome of its more fluid particles; I and i in rainy 


9187 
weather i 18, notwithſtanding t the ſtraw 1 ble 


7 
| a riſing 


to be waſhed AWAY; if expoſed on 
ground. <2 DI W edu bidom. e 
But how much more Vable to waſte is a 
mixture of dung, and urine, with barely a 
ſufficiency of ſtraw to keep it together | in a 
body ? In dry weather, the vatural oozing is 
| conſiderable; and in a wet ſeaſon, every 
- fhower of rain waſhes it away in quantity. It 
f W 
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may * a moot point whether, in ſome caſes, 
half. the effential virtues of the dung as 3 
manure may not be loſt by improper manage- 
ment. Certain it i, Thar i in all caſes much 
too great a proportion is loſt; and it behoves 
the huſbandmen of this Diſtrict, and of e every 
Diſtciet' where the houſing of cattle in winter 
Is practiſed, to pay particular attention to the 
management of farm. yatd-manure. 


| I 2 ſmall proportion of the expence and 
attention which has of late years been ſo well 
beſtowed on the making of DaixxkING-ToOLs 
were 1 be applied to the forming of Duxc- 
YARDS, the profits, great as they are in one 
caſe, would, I am perſuaded, he found ſill 
| greater i in ths other. 


The Norfolk method of BOTTOMING the 
dung: yard with mould is here indiſpenſably, 
beceffiry to common good management. 
There is no bettet manure for OAs85L Ax 
than mould ſatutated with the oozings of a 
dungghill: it gets down quieker among the 
gtaſs, and has generally a more viſible effect 
than the dung itſelf, To neglect ſo valuable 
a ſource of manure, is neglecting a mine of 

820 and filver which may be worked at 
| WES: 19.32 com- 


- 
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command. Under this ' rignagentept,. the 
arable land would have the ſelf-fartle dung it 
pow has; while the grafsland. would have an 


annual ſupply of riches, mo W waſte 
In the ſhores and rixulets. 


But befote a dung · yard ae propriety 
be bottomed with mould, the bottom of the 
yard itſelf ought to be properly FORMED. 
A part of it ſituated , conveniently for Far- 
riages to come at, and low enough to receive 
the entire drainage « of the ſtable, cattle.ſtglls, 
and hog-ſties, ſhould be hollowed out in the 
manner of an artificial Drinking- pool, wih a 
rim ſomewhat riſing, © and witk covered 
qrains laid into it from the various ſoüölces 
of liquid epd 525] oog 32 byt. 
During the ſummer months, at 115 | 

rimes, and embracing oppartubities of back. 
carriage, fill the hollow neatly full Wich 
mould, —ſuch as the ſcoweripgs of ditches, 
the ſhovelings of roads, the maigen earth of 
Janes and waſte corners, the coping. of ſtone-- 
quarries, &c. &c.—leavigg the ſurface ſomer 
waat diſhed ; j and within, this diſh ſet the 
gung: pile, carefully keeping up a rim of 
mould 


— ADE 


mould round the baſe of the pile higher than 
he adjoining ſurface of the yard; equally to 
prevent extraneous water from finding its 
way into the reſervoir, and to prevent the 
eſeape of that which falls within 1 its haves; 
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CATTLE AND SHEEP ——_ old 
in the MARKET-TOWNS of the Vale. WAIrE * 
and SCARBOROUGH take the ſurplus of ſuch 
as are fit for the butcher; and thoſe Which 


51 


| are leanare bought up by the s0UuTH+counTRY 
2 Maron, is the principal market 
or þc horſes, corn, butter, and. bacon. | Oats, or- 
dinary butter and bacon find a market in the 
manufacturing 8 Diſtrict of W EST-YORKSHIRE; 
prime butter, and ſome bacon, travel by. way 
of Hull to the Mrraororis. Horſes are 
divided belbesg the Loxnon and FOREIGN 


Maxx Bs. . 
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| An evil, which has been long growing in 
the markets of this kingdom, has here got to 
2 entitles it to notice. IF 
| Gown cannot here be any longer called: the 
medics of property. Let a man ſell his 
whole ſtock at market, and it is chance if he 
bring home more than three or four guineas. 
The remainder of the value received is 
PAPER ; not bank. totes, — but paper of no 
other value than that which "is given it by 
the engraver, and the name perhaps of ſome 
ſhopkeeper, or other . petty banker, wholly | 
unknown to the farmer; who is, perhaps, en- 
xirely ignorant as to whether che name or 
names be real or fictitious. A8 e . 
One accident has already happened in this 
neighbourhood; and it is matter of aſtoniſb· 
ment that more do not follow: à circum- 
ſtance which can only be accouðnted for by 
the projits which this 9 of ee re- 
geive *. — f 


| W. £ vo 
| , 


Not only by the intereſt of the amount of bills in 
eirculation ; but by dead notes q that is, bills loſt and de- 
ſtroyed by accident; the amount of which is clear 
gain. | | a Bi 
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An arch cobler of Newcaſtle upon Tyne 


1 has made à fortune by coining penny and 
twopenny notes , which are highly embel- 


Lſhed, and rendered valuable by a long liſt 


of reſpectable names; bis friend Criſpin at 


the head af them. They are alſo payable 
in London, at a beuſe of names equally reſpec- 
table and reſponſible; the fineſt burleſque 
vpon modern banking which can poſſibly be 
conceived. The fellow is ſaid ta have, al- 
ready, pocketed 4 W daun. ay the 
thought, Jed Ko 
The conveniency' of paper-money Fry men 
will deny; eſpecially now when the weigh- 
ing of gold is became in ſome degree neceſ- 
ary : a buſineſs extremely aukward in a 
market, All the farmer wants is ſecurity. 
On the other hand, the profredlencſs of pa- 
per. money, to thoſe who coin it, is ſtill leſs 
diſputable. Bur why ſhall individuals be 
ſuffered to batten on the public by the pro- 
fits a COINAGE ? Why mall one man be 


dragged 


| + Circulated among the colliers, keelmen and ſai- 
lors; every one being proud to have a * bank note 
in his pocket. 
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dragged to the gallows for coining: * 
and ſhillings, while others are ſuffered to 
amaſs fortunes by coining five and ten pound 
pieces —＋ paper monty Ze political, the M= 
TION, not individuals, ' ought to have * pro- | 
fits atifing from it. 02a 


But the inſecurity of paper- money, and 
the crime of colning it, are only part of the 
evil which is here meant to be held up to 
view. 1 pretend not to the profound in poli- 
tical arithinetic ; but I have always utider- 


ſtood that the prices of commodities at mar- 
ket bear à proportion to the quantity of 
money in circulation. If this be in truth the 
caſe, the evil here ſpoken of Has the moſt 
pernicious tendency. p 


3 
In the preſent ſtate of Europe, this coun- 
try can- preſerve irs pre- eminence as a nation by 
manufactures and commerce alone. The de- 
mand tar the manufactures of a given country 
will eyer bear a proportion to their comparative 
price. The pricg, of manufactures depends 
upon thoſe of materials and labour; and 7bis 
on the price of living. If by a flow of caſh 
in circulation (no matter whether of gold, fil- 

: ver, 


/ * 


* 
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| ver, copper, or paper) the prices of living, 
labour and materials be ſuffered to advance, 
the demand for manufactures will of courſe 
decline,- and with it the proſperity of the 


nation. , N 


] wiſh not to interfere officiouſly in concerns 
of Government; but the ſubje& under notice 


ſeems to be ſufficiently connected with RURAL 


IC } 
ECONOMICS to warrant its being mentioned 
jo this place. | | 

OM CHE Dk 70 
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John BW), 
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